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LEVEL WIN —_ 






Pflueger Summit Level Wind Reel 


Fancy Solid Nickel Silver 
DMR dccicun aca wtvcdedexeeceese $10.00 
No. 1993J, Jeweled... .ceccceees cocce 10.56 















LEVEL Wii N D> 
Pflueger Akron Level Wind Reel 


Combination Satin and Polished Nickel Finish 
wos eseeecseeneserereees Price, $6.00 
















AUTOMATIC 
Pflueger Superex Automatic Reel 


Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal ” nish 
Wi Tia das cacccectdceccscceuas Price, $7.00 











is Making HISTORY! 


Three generations of Pfluegers have specialized in building depend- 
able tackle for the fishermen of America. 64 years of proved results 
are back of the Pflueger products offered today in leading sporting 
goods stores. Pflueger has provided for 1928, the largest and finest _<= es ‘3 

























line of fishing tackle in the company’s history—more than 5000 y Mail 
; items—for every requirement of fresh and salt water fishing. A the 
4 pocket catalog of Pflueger Tackle can be obtained, without Coupon 
| charge, from any Pflueger dealer. If you cannot obtain a copy THE 
4 locally, write us and one will be mailed to you. ey 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. OLR-9 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog Dept. OLR-9, Akron, Ohio 


‘ fi ‘ Gentlemen:—Please send me, free 
Brim full of interesting of cost, your Pocket Catalog No.148. 
and heipful information 


which every fisherman , 
wants to know—valu- Name... 
able tips on fish and 4 


NOUNCED “FLEW~GER 


ishing with com- y 
FISHING TACKLE oan rte -_ Address a 


Pflueger Fish- 7 


Leaders Since I804 ing Tackle. /, 















Draw a bead 
this fall in 


This fall get away to the big woods 
of Maine and bring home your deer. 
There’s good sport in Maine for the 
duck hunter, too. And partridge 
are plentiful in most sections. 

You owe yourself a hunting trip in 
the clear, crisp air of Maine before 
starting the long year’s work ahead. 
Mail the coupon for information 
on guides, open season and routes 





to Maine. 


OFFICIAL 


These patriotic Maine communities 
contributed to this advertisement: 


Bucksport Mattawamkeag 
Gardiner Minot 
Kingman Southport 











MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
80 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send me full information on hunting in Maine. 
Also vacation booklet. 


. 
PNG ecco ee a ee 
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Quananiche Brook Trout 


If you want a real fishing trip for 

land-locked Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake | 

| Trout and Northern Pike you can get 
in here. 


Moose, Deer, Bear 


| 
| 
This is the place for Moose, Deer and 
| Bear, also Partridge, Duck and Geese. 





Come and try our Virgin fishing and 
hunting in our new territory just 
opened up. 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding 
| with the gamest of fish, and big game 
| plentiful, also comfortable cabins and 
| best of accommodation for ladies and 

children. Best of guides, provisions and 

equipment supplied to all parties. 
Specialize in long and short canoe 
trips. Reservations now being made for 

1928. For further information, rates and 

reservations, write or wire 

Cc. W. BATES | 
| St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 
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Prairie Chicken in Texas 
J. H. S., KANSAS:  Pinnated grouse, or 
prairie chicken, are found in the Panhandle 


region of Texas. The best prairie chicken hunt- 
ing, however, is found in the counties of Collings- 
worth, Wheeler, Gray and Donley. Gray County 
is the second county south of Perryton, Ochiltree 
County. But there is no open season in these 
counties until Sept. 1, 1929. As you doubtless 
know, Clayton, New Mexico, is 10 miles west of 
Texline. Any of the counties, covering that 
strip of territory mentioned by you, contains a 
few wild prairie chicken. Oldham or Deaf Smith 
Counties would be my choice. In this particular 
territory you'll find the best duck and water-fowl 


hunting in the two latter-named counties. Where 
the Rio Blanco (White River) runs into the 
Canadian River, in Oldham County, is an ex- 
cellent locality for game birds. 

Plenty’ of coyotes, and a few gray (timber) 
wolves in Dallam, Hartley, Oldham and Deaf 
Smith counties. Also, some in Union County, 
New Mexico, south of Clayton. There are also 


found, in the Texas counties, quail or partridge, 
chachalaca or Mexican pheasants.—John Jay 
Arthur, Jr. 


Bass in Missouri?—Yea, Bo! 

E. L., INDIANA: In regard to that part of 
your letter which refers to the White River 
country in the Ozarks will say you should have 
mentioned your manner of travel as it would 
then be easy to direct you to a good place. 
However, you can go into some mighty good 
bass fishing on either the James River near 
Galena, Mo., or the White River in the neigh- 


borhood of Lake Taneycomo. Comfortable lodg- 
ings and cooking “like mother used to do’’ may 
be obtained at farmhouses, camps and rustic log- 
cabin inns where you can, as you say, ‘“‘get lost 
in the realm of the fighting bronze-back.”’ 

Write to Ozark Playgrounds Association for 
their booklet, The Ozarks; it is worth the stamp 
to one who contemplates a vacation in the Ozarks. 

Fishing season is open the Ist of June and it 
is then I would prefer to go. Any time in June 
is good, and some there are who any time 
from the first of June to late October is equally 
good and, from my own experience, I can almost 
agree to this for I have had good luck all thru 
the season. But give me the choice and it would 
be as above, for they will hit ’em then and the 
weather is about right for one to enjoy an out- 
ing to the fullest. 

I will say in conclusion, that altho you say you 
want to stay in one place, you are missing some- 
thing if you do not take a float trip of at least 
a day on one of the streams mentioned. In the 
hands of the experienced guides which 
may be obtained, you can take a float of a day 
or a week and have none of the work or worry, 
and it sure is enjoyable beyond description. If 
you would be interested in a float write me and 
I will give vou the names of some guides and 
outfitters, reliable, from which to make your 
choice. Also outline a couple of float trips.— 
J. Carl Ferguson. 


say 


one of 


Wisconsin Fishing 

H. P. A., ILLINOIS: With reference to your 
inquiry asking about bass fishing on the Totogatic, 
the Namakagon and the St. Croix in the months 
of August and September, I believe you will find 
these two months suitable for such a trip as you 
contemplate. If strike it right you may 
realize some exceptional bass fishing on these 
rivers. Of course much depends upon the weather. 
Seasonable weather the last two weeks of August 
and all of September and part of October pro- 
duces good results on bass and pike but if chilly 
or cold weather occurs it is well-nigh impossible 
to get any results. River fishing is a gamble 
only insofar as weather conditions are concerned. 
It the conditions are right the bass will be on 
the move otherwise they fairly seem to vanish. 
Boat trips on all of these three rivers can he 
arranged through Mr. ....., Minong, Wis., 
who is also familiar with the best lakes in this 
immediate region. The variety of scenery and 
general picturesqueness of these streams make 
them well-nigh ideal from the viewpoint of a 


you 


river trip and autumn with its clear atmosphere 


and absence of 
this season’s credit. 
the season is open this year 
partridge in some counties, also on deer. 


insect pests is another point to 
You are also informed that 
in Wisconsin on 
The 


small game license for the non-resident hunter 


is $25. If big game is to be included it is $50. 
The fishing license is $3, which takes in all 
species of game fish.—Robert Page Lincoln. 


Cabin Cruiser for Lake of the Woods 


C. L. T., OHIO: Your inquiry as to the best 
accommodations in the Lake of the Woods for a 
which includes two women, has been re- 
ferred to me. This leads me to bring up the 
kind of trip I think to be supreme for Lake of the 
Woods. I say, if you can afford it (and you 
probably can—you will be surprised at the rea- 
sonable charges) charter a cruiser that will carry 
your whole party, which will of course include 
the navigator and the guide that must accompany 
you. You will probably get your cruiser at Rainy 
River, Ontario, just across the line from Baud- 
ette, Minnesota. A 50 or 60-foot boat will give 
ample accommodations for four men and two 
women, as well as for the crew. It’ll be more 
darned fun than a stack of picnics, for the women 
as well as the men. And there is no better way 
of getting to the unparralleled fishing that parts 
of Lake of the Woods offer. As to where to go 
once the motor is purring and the breeze whist- 
ling thru the taffrail, I say to leave that to the 
guide. Leave everything to him and to the 
navigator. 

One good route once you’ve followed the Rainy 
River into Lake of the Woods, is past Cedar 
Island and up Sabaskong Bay to Crow Portage. 
Giant muskies all around there, and northern 
pike that will thrill you between muskie strikes. 
You will probably carry two small boats behind, 
and outboard motors, of course. You'll anchor 
and get out in these. The lure I’d use if I were 
there right now would be a No. 8 Skinner spoon 
and a big red bucktail. My heart palpitates just 
to think about it. 

If the weather is favorable you could make 
Crow Portage in a day. The whole trip shouldn’t 
be less than a week, but the fishing possibilities 
when in your own cruiser are illimitable, and it 
will probably take all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men to drag you back in less than two 
or three 

Suggest you portage across into Crow Lake, 
and spend a couple of days of camping there. 
There will probably be all the fundamental equip- 
ment you need on the cruiser, for this side-trip. 
There are giant lake trout in Crow; taken by 
deep trolling unless you are lucky enough to be 
there during the couple of weeks in both spring 


party 


weeks. 


and fall when they are closer to the surface. 
And from Crow you can find little unnamed lakes 
in which there are both bass and trout. Trust 
the guide again. 

Probably the most beautiful and comfortable 
little cabin cruiser operating on the lake is 


Lake of Isles, operated by . . address Dray- 
ton, No. Dakota. It belongs to a fine sportsman 
of Drayton, who charters it for parties when he 
is not using it. If I haven’t given you a lead 
that will bring you and your friends the most 
unusual and pleasurable vacation of your lives, 
I’ll be mightily mistaken.—Harry McGuire. 
Promising Year in Idaho 

S. F. M., GEORGIA: Conditions in Idaho 
for fishing and big-game hunting should be ex- 
cellent this year. The weather has not been ex- 
tremely cold and the snowfall was less than 
usual; this promises that the big game has 
weathered the winter in fine shape and the 
water conditions should be normal by July 1 
for trout fishing. The legal heads of game are 
one head each deer, elk, goat, ram sheep (big 
horn) with no limit on bear, cougar or coyotes. 

The last census of big game shows in the 
state of Idaho as follows: Moose, 737; elk, 
6,840; deer, 60,105; mountain goat, 3,042; moun- 
tain sheep, 1,276; black and brown bear, 5,064; 
grizzlies, 133. This census appears to me to be 
very conservative for I know of wilderness sec- 
tions where I have never seen or heard of 
either state game wardens or federal rangers 
appearing, let alone taking a census; these sec- 











Le 








tions, such as along the Salmon River, in certain 
parts teeming with deer, and I know of three 
bands of sheep there, so with a wilderness as 
large as exists in Idaho the authorities naturally 
must err on the conservative side in taking such 
a census. 

With an early spring the trout fishing should 
be very fine. In the wilderness, take the South 
Fork of the Salmon for instance, there are many 
pools that I doubt have ever been fished.—Henry 
W. Partridge. 





The Great Tour of the West 
INDIANA:—Your trip makes me 
jealous. I just returned from 18 months spent 
out in that paradise west of the Rockies. After 
you’ve seen enough of Los and the movie stars, 
take the Ridge Route to Yosemite National Park 
the most bewilderingly beautiful place in 
America. Fish, if you want. Ask any ranger. 
Beat it down to Oakland and ’Frisco, then take 
the Redwood Highway north. You'll thank me 
forever for routing *you over this most magnifi- 
cent of scenic roads and wildest of the wild West. 


A. Sy 


You'll probably be too early for the run of 
Chinook salmon into the Klamath, but ask for 
Pete Williams when you get to Requa. Every- 


body knows him and Pete will give you the dope 
or take you to Blue Creek—a fairyland trip— 
for ordinary good trout fishing, wonderful later 
on when the steelheads start running. Your 
next stop 1s only about 10 miles above Requa— 
at Lee’s Giant Redwood Park which as a Hoosier 
you mustn’t miss. Lee is a Hoosier, knows the 
whole coast intimately, and will tell you where 
the fish are running the best, where the razor- 
backs and little-necks are the fattest and easiest 
dug. Um-m-m-m! If you’re in luck, and it’s 
likely toward late July, Lee will give you the 
dope on the Smith River Chinook salmon fish- 
ing. Last year, fishing with Lee during July, I 
caught as many as four per day. They run 
from 25 pounds up to nearly 75 pounds, and the 


smallest will give you from forty minutes to an | 
hour of the hardest fighting you ever did in your | 


life. 
more than four in a day 


That’s the only reason why you can’t land | 
The river is always | 


full of small ones—3 to 10-pound baby salmon | 


and steelheads—but you’ve got to go to our secret 
little spot to find them. 


Leaving Crescent City—near Lee’s—continue 


on to Grant’s Pass where you will ask for Joe | 


Wharton and get the best dope on the early 
run of steelheads in the Rogue River. Like as 
not he will send you upstream many miles, but 
you should worry as every turn of the wheel takes 
you closer to the wonderful Cascades, Crater and 
Diamond Lakes, both of which are seething with 
monster rainbows. Hit over onto the Dalles- 
California Highway, strike north and stop in 
the Deschuttes National Forest. Get your fire 
permit at La Pine Ranger station and ask the 
ranger for minute directions for the first fishing 
camp at Snow Creek, next at Deschuttes and 
finally at the “‘Big Springs’ on the Netolius. 
They are three of the finest fishing streams in 
Oregon. Continue on the wonderful “Century 
Drive” back to Bend, up to the Columbia River, 
then west to Portland and north to Seattle. 


Sorry I can’t find time to tell you about all the | 
fine fishing you can get in Oregon, Washington | 


and Montana. You will go to Mount Rainier, of 
course, and you won’t have forgotten to drive up 
to Mount Hood from Hood River, Oregon, 
either. Glacier National Park has the beauties of 
the Canadian Rockies and is altogether different 
from anything else you will see on your entire 
trip. If you go from Spokane to Bonner’s 
Ferry, thence to Libby, Kalispell and Glacier 
National, you will be passing thru some of the 
greatest big game and fishing country in the 
U. S.A dozen kinds of trout in every brook, 





river and lake. For fine lake fishing be sure 
to see “Happy Townsend” between Libby and 
Kalispell. He knows everything about that coun- 
try. It’s a great wilderness right enough, but 
there’s a fine resort hotel close by and innumer- 
able free camping grounds in one national forest 
after another. 

At Kalispell stop in the Winchester Store and 
ask any of the Robbins boys where the best fish- 
ing is. Mention my name and name your own 
brand—a dozen kinds of trout, bass, (!) and 
silver trout which will out-game the ouananiche, 
so help me God! I’ve seen those silvers jump 
5 feet into the air and 15 feet across the wa- | 
ter, no sooner land in the water than they 
jumped back to where they started from. No 
one knows what “game fish’? means until he’s 
hooked a Lake Mary Ronan “silver trout,” and 
I’ve caught every variety of trout and salmon, 
sea run and landlocked, that swims in the United 
States except the golden trout of Lake Sunapee, | 
N. H. No foolin’. 


Shy denizens of & 
the northwoods, 
Canada’s native White 

Tail deer challenge the 
craft of the most seasoned 
hunter. Alert to the faintest 
scent—the slightest sound or 
motion—these wary, elusive 
creatures must be stalked with 
consummate patience and skill. 
Eastern Canada has a lure all its own 
—an appeal to every man who dreams 
of virgin woods and silent streams 
and skittish game that abounds in 
this great unspoiled out-of-doors. 
Competent guides are available to 
relieve you of all details. Your in- 
uiry will promptly bring really help- 
linformation. Write at once. 


Canadian Pacific 
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A. O. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


3529 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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World’s Greatest Travel System 
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D’ YE LIKE ’EM BIG? 

Big Game — Big Trout 
CLUB PANACHE PRESERVE 
Near Roberval, in the Lake St. John dis- 
trict of old Quebec contains 190 square 
miles of hunting and fishing territory 
where big ones grow. On the famous River 
Croche, where the record Speckled Trout 
(Field and Stream 1927 Competition) was 
landed. 

Lake and Speckled Trout Fishing 
Moose, Bear, Deer and Fox Hunting 
Comfortable new cabins, complete out- 
fitting. Reliable, experienced Canadian and 

Indian guides. 

Motor road to within five miles of preserve 

and then ITS A LAND OF REAL 

SPORT. 

For Trout Make It July, August or September 
Write for booklet 

J. LEONCE HAMEL, Manager, ROBERVAL, QUE. 

















MINNESOTA DEER 


Our guides will take you to the Northwoods’ best deer 
country. Lodge accommodations on beautiful Lake 
Vermilion. Register now. 

SEPTEMBER FISHING 
Salmon trout, muskies, pike and bass fight for baits in 
September. Reach them in Minnesota and Canada by 
our complete wilderness canoe-fishing trip. 

IVERSON OUTDOOR LIFE, INC. 


Tower, Minn. 




















In Northern 
WISCONSIN 
Upper MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
LAND O'LAKES 


The leavesare showing their love- 
ly tints of Fall — bright, sunshiny 
days—brisk, snappy air—fish bit- 
ing freely —this is the ideal time 
for that vacation in the woods. 
Just overnight from Chicago. 

PAA Send for illustrated folder giving 
full resort information. Address: 


C.A.CAIRNS, Pass’rTraf. Mgr. 
226 W. Jackson St. Chicago 





— 
CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 
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Fish in Virgin Waters at 


WILLIAMS NARROWS LODGE 


In the Heart of the Minnesota 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Over 300 beautiful lakes, teeming with fish; 
unexcelled opportunities for wild life study, 
hiking, camping. Canoe trips and jaunts to 
little fished waters a specialty. Highest grade 
accommodations and_ service. For complete 
details write 

WILLIAMS NARROWS LODGE 


Deer River, Minn. 


On the Chippewa Indian Reservation. 








NORTHERN QUEBEC 


31 Moose—22 Bears 
killed in one season 
miles of virgin territory, to hunt 
deer, partridges, hares, etc. 

and over 100 lakes to fish 
grey trout, pickerel and 


150 square 
moose, bears, 
30 miles of river, 


speckled trout, 


great northern pike. 

Good camps, good accommodation, expert 
guides. 

Free booklet, references, prices sent on 
request. 


reservation § in 
write or 


Zest results assured with 
advance. For further information 
wire, 


| ARMAND TREMBLAY, La Tuque, P.Q., Canada | 
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HANSON’S 


Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
Fishing Camps 


LAKE of the WOODS DISTRICT, Canada 


M: AKE your reservations now for this year’s fishing 
trip. Lake trout fishing is at its best. Unexce atled 


fishing in September and October. 


Limit catches of bass made every day at Brooks Lake 


during September and October. 


is 


C 


full descriptive foldem 


Brooks Lake Camp 
over 100 miles from nearest town—Sabaskong Bay 
amp over 60 miles from nearest town. Send for 
Address: 


Kendall Hanson, Rainy River, Ontario, Can., 


| J. 


| 














or 
A. Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

_ Phone Lawndale | 5040 me | 

“The Old Fishing And | 
Swimming Hole’”’ 
7ace “eee in the upper reaches of the RAINY 
RIV Country. Big timber—unfished 

whe pass Pike—Muskie. Center of the | 


| ARROWHEAD 
| log lodge in the MIDDLE WEST” 


| and cold 


|} canoes, 


| Bass Lake, 


“Most beautiful | 
Beeste. 
Tasty food on an UNRESTRICT ED table. 
PALMER HOUSE beds. Electric lights—hot 
running water—bath. Both _—— 
and light housekeeping cabins. Guides, 
boats, motors, telegraph and telephone 
service. Rates no higher than elsewhere. 


Send for illustrated BOOKLET. 
Arrowhead Rod and Gun Club 


Open to members and non-members 
Jos. Pondelik, Mgr. | 


Country. 


Itasca County, Minn. 











| MUSKIES | 
LAKE OF THE WOODS IN 
NORTHERN ONTARIO | 


LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO. | 


Operating the Comfortable 50 ft. Cabined Cruiser 
“LAKE OF ISLES’’ 


| 
| Will take you away back from civilization into the | 
| wilderness of Lake of the Woods where you are assured | 

of the best of fishing, where, when you are not fishing, 


you can rest comfortably aboard your yacht home, 
thereby enjoying to the iimit, the fishing trip of your 
life. Trout fishing is at its best during the month of 
May and early June Parties limited to 8 persons. 
| Secure your reservations early. Write or wire. 


| LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., DRAYTON, N. D. 
HOME PORT OF CRUISER, BAUDETTE, MINN. 





CANADA'S rent ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ‘res 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with ea’ comfort in 

the heart of four million acres virgin forest—1 es. 

Wonderful Fishing and Bathing Beaches. Rog — 

Canoes and Launches, Bathing, Tramping. One night from 

Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. rite for bookiets. 

T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P. 0. 


Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada 











| Few dates left from September first to November 


| Accessible to autos. 


DEE R—BEAR- MOOSE | 





Moose calling in season. Bungalows. 
140 miles from Montreal. 


thirtieth. 


Write for circular to 


WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. 1. White Deer, besa 








‘MCBRIDE, BRITISH COLUMBIA | 


IT he McBride District Board of Trade is prepared | 
| to give every assistance and information to 
intending visitors. Big Game Reserve adjoining | 
| McBride just cancelled. Moose, Cariboo, Goat, 
Bear, Grizzly and Deer. 


| Write G. A. LONG, naan’ 
| coe 





WHERE TO GO GO TO IDAHO 


for BIG GAME HUNTING 
to the GAMELAND SPORTING RANCHES 
in the wilderness 
One of the three states only having open season on goat 
Ranch guests or pack train trips 
Make early reservations—write for particulars 


Address, Yellow Pine, Idaho 








Hunting “ Fishing in Old Mexico 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game. 
Hunting beycnd the last frontier and the 18th 
amendment in virgin country. Guided by 


Americans who know Mexico. Aeroplane con- 
nections if desired. American headquarters 
Address 


Bird D. Cashion, 606 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


Where to g0 Go to Idaho. 


For Big Game hunts with pack train to the 
F. F. F. LODGE at YELLOW PINE, IDAHO 
Also local hunting making the Lodge headquarters. 

Trout fishing and spring bear hunting in season 
Write for particulars. Make reservations early. 


























| aes AND HUNT IN A VIRGIN 
COUNTRY 

Streams, Rivers, Lakes within the heart of 

the largest body ‘of standing white pine timber 

in America. 


TROUT FISHING JULY 1 
BIG GAME HUNTING OCTOBER 


Write for particulars and reservations 


H.C. SNYDER, PIERCE, IDAHO 














HUNTING—FISHING 


In Trinity County, Northern California. Bear, 
Lion and Deer hunting with dogs that get the 
game. Good fishing in South Fork of Trinity River. 
Will guide or locate parties where autos don’t go. 
Pack trips my specialty. For dates and rates, write 


GEO. E. KNOWLES 


Hyampom, Calif. 





HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer 
I guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips 


in summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger 
Lake, Two Ocean Pass and other points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 












Hunt in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 
Bear, Moose, Elk, 


Open season Sept. 15th to Dec. Ist. 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
Write us tor information and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 


PLUMMER & HAMMETT 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 


LANDER wyo. 

















ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPIDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 

















Shoot ’Em in Alaska 


With the most successful Hunting 
Organization on the Continent. 


KODIAK brown, Grizzlies, Glacier 
and Black Bear. KENAI PENIN- 
SULA MOOSE, White Mountain 
Sheep, (Ovis Dalli), Goats, and 
Caribou of two varieties. 


Operating in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska. 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Andy Simons- Field Manager 











“SPORTSMEN 


come to the open spaces of 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
in the clear crystal waters of Manitou 
and surrounding lakes, the home of the 
Muskie, Trout and Bass 
For particulars write Fleming and Isberg Bros. 
Box 351 Fort Francis, Ontario 














BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1610 E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 
Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 
Boars; Lions; Mexican Tigers. All Mexican game 








BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE, Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
Best of reference, including editor 


YAMPA, COLO. 


ing in West. 
Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE 


DEER, BEAR and LION 
HUNTING 


All kinds of small game, combination scenic and trout 
fishing trips through the Rocky Mts. of Colo. Virgin 
fishing. Special rates for these trips. Bear hunting 
spring and fall. No closed season or bag limit— 
Deer in season. Write for dates and prices, 


Otis H. Snooks, Bayfield, Colo. 




















F ROAD MAP ATLAS 

Ngwith's ores! 2% 
a UNITED STATES & 

CANADA 
This atlas is just off the press, and contains all the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state. If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35c each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 
$1.00 Postpaid. 

Send in your order by return mail. 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee es ee eee ee ee es ee es es 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1 for which send me a new 1928 Lang- 
with Atlas. 
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crican Guides 
In 
ast-Africa 


Tanganyika Territory. 























aa LY : 
The Hunters Paradise 
SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 


Result of the Matty Expedition of Denver, Colo., | 


Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. RESULTS GUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Catalogs through 


COLOMAN JONAS 


_ 1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
Direct information obtained through Siedentopf 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 

East-Africa. 














“L’ORIGNAL” 


The habitant name for the moose, 
“L*Orignal’’, means quaint—odd. And 
that is your first impression of him as 
he looms out of the bush... . he is 
something new—quaint—in your 
experience. 

The favorite haunts of “‘L’Orignal”’ 
are familiar to us and the best guides 
in the country are at our command. 


{ Yellowstone Park is full of trout. 
at you for raising the dust as you drive by 
them on the Gibson, the Firehole, the Madison, 
the Yellowstone and other places. My favorite 
camps after several visits were the camp at Madi- 
son Junction, that at Tower Junction Ranger 
Station and that at Lake Junction—but there’s 
good fishing almost any place except right near 
Mammoth Hot Springs. I’ve taken 3-pound aver- 
age Loch Leven from the Madison within ten 
minutes® walk of the camp grounds, until I got 
tired of fighting them and until the old rod was 


They bark 


Between Lake 
I’ve had the 


flagpole. 
Junction, 


Junction and 
cutthroats, 





in a single afternoon 
every time. And the Lamar? 
| Creek? Ask Ranger Scotty at Tower Junction. 

He knows where they lie and what they’ll tak 

any hour and day during the 

Peter J. Schwab. 
| Se 

Manitoulin Island 

F. E. B., PENNSYLVANIA: Replying to 
your recent inquiry concerning fishing pos- 
sibilities of the North Channel of Georgian Bay, 
I wish to state that I have fished considerably 
for black bass off the islands north of Kagawong. 
Kagawong is on Manitoulin Island which island 
you know separates North Channel from 
Huron. 

I have enjoyed the vacations spent in the 
North Channel country and have found the bass 
fishing to be particularly good. You will also 
find that the bass fishing on the inland lakes 
on Manitoulin Island is very fine. These lakes, 
of which there are quite a number, can be 
reached from either Gore Bay or Kagawong.— 
H. W. Pripps. 


any season. 





What a Reader Thinks of This Service 


OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION; Gen- 
tlemen: Thanks to you, and Mr. Bradshaw 
of your Where-to-Go Department, we _ reached 


Washagami with very little difficulty, set up camp 
on a bluff above the dam between Washagami and 
Murray (Ontario) and from then on landed 
bass, pike and pickerel almost at will. We did 
most of our fishing in Murray where the pickerel 
were surprisingly plentiful anywhere a hook was 
dropped in. A jar of preserved shiners I hap- 
pened to have with me pretty near created a 
riot between the pickerel and bass—tho any kind 
of shiny plug also got good results. The weather 
was ideal and the mosquitoes but little trouble 
except on one or two nights. The auto trip from 
Pittsburgh to North Bay and return was made 
without mishap and was the opposite of being 
tiresome. We enjoyed every bit of it—took three 
days to go up and two and one-half days to return 
—the roads as a whole were very good. We ar- 
rived at the lake July 11 and left Jnly 19. I can’t 
imagine a better place to fish. I caught more fish 
in Murray Lake in one evening than I ever caught 
anywhere else in three days. We pi¢ked up 
a box of worms in North Bay to use for still 
fish seemed to prefer shiners and plugs. 
also caught some fine pike and 
white and red bass plug while trolling at night 

I wish to thank you again for your help in 





Let us arrange your next trip. 
And remember! September is a good 
fishing month. 


Our business is our hobby. Ask us any question 
you like about hunting and fishing in Canada. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 


512 Keefer Building Montreal 











ALASKA 
BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Caribou, sheep, 
grizzly bear, big f 
browns, glacier 
and black bears 
in large numbers 
Good accommodations can be had at the roadhouses 
at $3 per day. Only 14 days by train from Seward | 
as against 30 day pack horse trip from Yukon Points 
to White River section. 

Pack horses, packer, cook and guide can be ar- 
ranged for in advance by interested sportsmen with 
shooting and trophies guaranteed. 

J. P. SHERMAN, Licensed Guide | 
Healy, Alaska 




















making our vacation such a_ success.—Charles 


Geary, Pa. 












Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LirE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 







































































Lake | 


fishing but did not use many of them as the | 
We | 


pickerel on a | 
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as slow as a buggy whip and felt as heavy as a | 
Canyon | 
ravenous | 
devils, destroy three dozen of my finest dry flies | 
and landed the park limit | 
And Hell Roarin’ | 











Lake 
Monarch 


KaRose, 


Colorado 


in Grand County 


Lake 


Monarch and the 


head- 


waters of the South Fork of the 


Colorado River, 
the Lake, offer 


which flows from 
some of the best 


trout fishing in the State. 


Modern Hotel 


running water— 


Cabins lined 


new furnishings 


electrically lighted 


wood. 


Come _ to 





electric lights— 
fireplaces, etc. 

with wallboard— 
and equipment— 
supplied with 


Ideal camping. 


KaRose 


(formerly 


known as Monarch) for the vaca- 


ton that really 
8300 feet—cool, 


revives—altitude 
invigorating, pine 


scented air—variety of recreation 
for the entire family. 


—and all just 
from Denver 


over 


a few hours away 
the Victory 


Highway U. S. 40 or Moffat Road 


via Granby, Cok 


yrado. 


+ 


For illustrated booklet or 


additional 


information 


address 


JOHN C. 


STOLLER 


911-C Equitable Bldg. 


Denver 


Colorado 











PL i A 


is a paradise for the 
hunter. Moose, caribou 


mid-December; 


town, 

Salmon fishing with 
its best, 
every stream and lake, 


tourist and the 
tain goat and deer abound. 
now fixed are, generally sp 
Grizzlies and black 
tember to June following, 

Game-birds within e: 
September- November. 


July-Novembet 











P, 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


big-game 
sheep, moun- 
ns for 199 


mountain 
pen season 
king, September to 
bear, Sep- 
best in the spring 

isy reach of any city or 


fly or troll on coast at 
Trout in practically 
March- November 


Competent guides and outfitting at all points 


Motoring in comfort 


portion of province south of 55°. 
Address 


magnificent scenery. 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL 


is possible over greater 


Varied and 


INFORMATION, 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
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fter Ducks on the ~\almon 


A Day’s HuntT 1 


N SOUTHERN IDAHO ! 


By Harold ‘R. Harvey 


UCK days—November mornings with a sting— 
cold rains—blizzards in Canada—winter closing in 
—such cues no hunter should miss; but, the fact 
4 is, the rush of late fall work had driven duck hunt- 
ing from my mind. 

Then one evening, the brother sez to me, innocent as a 
lambkin, “Tomorrow ought to be a fine rainy day.” 

“The weatherman prophesies clear,” I read aloud from the 
evening paper. “Clear tomorrow; rising temperature in the 
southern portion.” 

The brother had been waiting in ambush for this, and out 
he pounced. “That’s the very reason I know it'll be a fine 
rainy day. Whenever that weather-wonder runs up storm- 
flags about ‘colder tonight with snow’ I get out my 
white flannels. If he drops that stale one about 
‘clear tomorrow and warmer’ I dig out my 
red flannels. 





“Oh, he isn’t always wrong.” ae 
aS rise and Sunset (that excellent bit of 


Bo (this is the brother), agreed _--- 
with slight reservations, “No, he isn’t 
always wrong; he’s just never 


warm breakfast inside and plenty of warm clothes outside. 
It was a right frosty November morn, and snappy even in 
the sedan. Tawny yelped spasmodically in the back seat 
from joy and excitement. He’s a collie-shepherd cross and 
looks like the faithful guardian of the flocks; but he’s heart 
and soul a hunter. 


HIRTY minutes, and we were at the bridge where the 
highway crosses Salmon River. In the starless dark- 
ness we groped around to the back of the car, and untied 
the boat by match-light. After some complicated maneuver- 
ing we got the car light focused on the launching spot. 
Down the bank we half carried, half slid the scow, and left 
her at anchor while we went back to the car for the 
assorted equipment. 
We stowed the decoys, lunch, extra shells, 
coffee-pot and the like in the bow of the 
: boat. By the government table of Sun- 


hunter’s equipment) I knew that sun- 
rise this particular morning was at 
7:38. The morning dead-line is 





right. Why, if that Bum-guess 
said ‘December twenty-fifth—cy- 
clones, tornadoes, and too cold 
for Santa Claus’ I’d hang up both 
stockings.” 

“How come all this weather 
talk anyway?” I inquired. 

“Just joining up the remarks 
that tomorrow ought to be a fine 
day to welcome home the fliers.” 

“The fliers ?” 

“Sure, the Canada-to-the-Gulf fliers. 
The flight’s on. Let’s go down to the 
mouth of the Salmon.” Bo was talking 
business now. Our Salmon is_ but 
one of several Salmon rivers in Idaho; 
it’s more of a creek than a _ river— 
but where it joins the Snake, there’s 
some fine duck territory. “Tomor- 
row’s Sunday so there'll be plenty ot stirring.” 

Of course, it took a lot of urging to get me to go. Yeah. 
Like it took urging to get Bryan to run for president. Our 
hunting stuff was all together in the back-porch closet, so all 
we had to do was shut our eyes and scoop up an armful of 
assorted boots, shells, guns, and what not. We did. Mother 
and the brother’s wife were drafted for K. P. duty on the 
lunch. 


Tawny brings 
or rather, the mallard 


UTSIDE it was as black and moist as a pointer’s nose ; one 

of those sticky, starless nights. Looked like rain, but I laid 
off the weather. We switched on the lights at the garage and 
stowed the equipment in the car. From a nearby shed we 
carried the boat, and roped it into the trailer. This boat is 
a home-made affair; a small light scow but adequate for two. 
The oars are likewise home-made—sort of hybrid paddle- 
oars. Our decoys, also, are homebrew; and like the rest of 
the outfit, aren’t much for looks but serve the purpose. 
At 6:30 sharp next morning we hit the road, with plenty of 








half an hour before sunrise so any- 

time now it was “Fire at will.” 

The current drifted us along, 

and I rowed leisurely. In the 

gray of the dawn I could see 

Tawny thru the willows. He fol- 

lowed along the shore close abreast 

of us, ever ready to swim out to 
our rescue. Now and then he'd 
stop and look across the water at us, 
saying quite plainly in his canine way, 

“Boys, that prune crate may be sea- 
worthy; but I have my doubts.” 

As we rounded the first bend in the 
little river, a lone duck got up some 30 
yards ahead with a quacking and thresh- 
ing of water that would have done credit 
to a flock. Bo held his fire. Our short 
voyage down the Salmon was not a hunting tour in itself, 
but a stalk upon the feathered convention that usually gathers 
each night where the Salmon joins the sweeping Snake River. 


home the bacon, 


HE padded oarlocks made no sound and we glided along 

silently save for the slight smack as the oars dipped. 
We slid by a cluster of tulles and a dozen or so blackbirds 
fluttered out and broke the quiet with their cawing. <A 
couple of magpies hopped from their willow nest and joined 
their harsher notes to the chorus. It was rapidly becoming 
light, and all wildlife was awakening. 

Mudhens, out for breakfast, paddled tranquilly back into 
the shelter of the rushes as we approached. Three teals 
broke from one flock of the coots and winged low and swiftly 
for the river. When I say the river, I mean the Snake. 
Twin Falls County residents speak of it as citizens of Los 
Angeles speak of the hd 
“Around the bend,” Bo whispered cryptically. 

I pulled the oars Som the locks, and kneeling in the bot- 








IO 


tom of the boat facing down stream, used one oar as a pid- 
dle. As we rounded the willows at the bend, I grabbed my 
pump-gun. 

With a great lashing of water and flapping of wings, twen- 
ty-five or thirty ducks rose in a body from behind the screen 
of willows. They were in easy range, and our gun-boat sure 
gave them a broadside. Against the gray of the dawn | 
could see the fire flash from the muzzle of my gun. 

| pumped in five blasts of No. 6 chill; and Bo reloaded in 
time to pick off a long third shot with his double-barrel. 
Tawny crashed thru the willows and struck out on a bee- 
line for a cripple that was threshing around tn midstream. 
\s the head of the swimming dog came alongside, the duck 
dived. Tawn’s head went under at the same instant; then 
out it came again—and his jaws held the flapping bird. 

[ shoved five more shells into the pump and dispatched 
another cripple that was making for the shore. Bo grabbed 
the paddle and steered the boat into the partial obscurity of 
«a clump of cat-tails. The sky was full of flying ducks that 
our bombardment had aroused. There were literally hun- 
dreds of birds in the air, circling high and low, wheeling at 
all points of the compass. 


W* WERE still a hundred yards or so from the river 
proper, tho the Salmon and Snake were fused from 
here on in one placid bayou. We waited for ten or fifteen 
minutes but none of the flocks came within good gun-range. 
A couple of singles materialized from nowhere and streaked 
away before our eyes, wits, and trigger-fingers could get co- 
ordinated. Gradually the bands settled back to their mid- 
river island feeding grounds, save those wiser groups that 
winged to more distant sanctuary. 

Tawny had brought in three of our kill, and we picked up 
the other three as we rowed along. I’m sure that we dropped 
a seventh out of that batch—had a sort of hazy remembrance 
of him splashing just on the edge of the bank—but there was 
so much action in so few seconds that I couldn’t be sure. 

When we swung in full sight of the broad Snake, several 
flocks took the air and disappeared in the general direction 
of the North Pole. We knew, however, that the willow-cov- 
ered islands in the middle of the river hid enough ducks to 
satisfy even the most rabid gamehogs. 

Beaching the boat on the south bank of the Snake, right 
at the mouth of the Salmon, we climbed out, pulled the boat 
up on the bar, and hastily 
prepared to set out the de- 


coys; I had better say, 
hastily attempted. The 
anchor-lines were in one 


erand tangle. Bo was giv- 
ing his undivided attention 
to the snarl, and I was aid- 
ing with a few well placed 
words, when looking up I 
saw two big mallards glid- 
ing in on us—wings set. 
“Get your gun!” J 
shouted. Both weap- 
ons were leaning 
against the scow some 
10 feet away. In the 
dash for them, Bo’s 
feet picked up one of 
the decoy ropes and he 
sprawled face down in 
the sand. With ad- 
mirable _ self-posses- 
sion, I did not let this 
minor accident disturb 
me; but jerked up my 


gun, gave the front 
mallard a nice lead, 
pulled the trigger— 


and discovered that I 
had not pushed off the 
safety. So far as 
known, the two green- 
heads are still enjoy- 


iS 


’ 
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waded out in the shore-water and put out several of the de- 
coys. We then took the boat and placed the rest of the bunch 
in deeper water. 

Going back to the willow-blind on the point, we again 
pulled the boat up onto the bar and waited for events to take 
their course. Tawny joined us and sat shivering more from 
excitement than cold, I decided. Whenever we would change 
the position of our guns, he would cock his head on one side 
as tho to say, “Well, blast away; let’s have some more fun.” 

30 tuned up his duckeall; I filled my pipe and puffed away 
with a feeling of absolute contentment. What could be 
finer? Everything perfect. I wondered what some tired 
business man would give to have such an orchestra seat at 
such a show. 

I was watching a flock of dots in the up-river sky, with 
that hope that a duck hunter ever feels no matter how distant 
the game may be, when Bo whispered, “Here they come!” 

Sure enough, a straggling flight was winging toward us. 
They skirted the islands in the river and swung across to- 
ward our decoys; flying low and looking for snug harbor. 
30 gave them a couple of good calls, and they accepted the 
fake invitation without so much as one preliminary circle. 
With wings set they glided in on us—head on. 

Our first shots crashed almost simultaneously. Bo dropped 
a double from his side of the flock, but I missed completely ; 
shot over. As they frantically wheeled, I picked two with a 
couple of loads. The last one was a long reach that stretched 
the luck of even a full-choke twelve. Bo reported a blank 
with his second barrel. 


HE island ducks again took the air, swarming high-wide- 

and-handsome. Tawn swam out and brought in the 
brother’s two ducks, and by that time my two had drifted 
into the current and were headed for the Columbia and the 
sea. I hated to leave the blind when the ducks were dotting 
the sky, but we figured that two birds in the river are worth 
200 in the air so I made a dash with the scow and picked 
up my casualties. 

“All’s quiet along the Potomac” then for some time. Sit- 
ting there in the blind, we could look down the sweeping 
Snake where, a mile or so below, on the opposite bank the 
first springs of the Thousand Springs group burst out of the 
canyon wall. The white of the tumbling water showed clear 
against the reddish-black lava cliffs. Before they were par- 

tially diverted for power 

purposes, this one group 
of springs made a water- 

fall 195 feet high and 2,- 

000 feet long. 

Here in the Argonaut 
days the eyes of the pio- 
neers, sunblurred from 
long weeks of desert travel, 
gladdened to the sight of 
water—water everywhere. 
Thousand Springs, liter- 
ally, breaking out of the 

lava-rock walls—big 

springs and little 

springs, bursting cat- 
és aracts and _ bubbling 
trickles. Beésides the 
main group, there are 
other springs for miles 
along the south side of 
the canyon—the white 
of tumbling water 
backed by the somber 
lava and fringed with 
the vivid green of 
cress and brush, each 
spring nourishing its 
own oasis. 

Tho not yet 30 
I am somewhat of a 
pioneer in this section 
of the West; the Twin 
Falls Irrigation Proj- 





ing perfect health. 
We finally got the 
lines separated, and | 








Top—Just a bit of atmosphere 
Bottom—The outfit and the gang. Tawny (the purp) looks like the faith- 
ful guardian of the flock but he’s heart and soul a hunter 


ect was opened in 
1906 and we moved 
here in 1909, I can 
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Around the next willow-screened bend 
the action started 







remember the inspiring beauty of 
the Springs—unmarred by the pow- 
er viaduct that now scars the cliff. 
And I have talked to real pioneers 
of the ’50s and ’60s who watered 
and rested their tired oxen at the 
foot of the Springs, who fished and 
hunted, not for sport, but to re- 
plenish the stores of the cara- 
van, 

Many of the springs are still left 
untouched, the smaller scattered 
ones, and tourists pounding the 
oiled highway occasionally look up 
from their road-map and exclaim 
over the beauty of the scene—but 
the wilderness glory has departed. 
However, the water from the power 
pipes flows ultimately into the river 
and the even temperature of this 
spring water still lures waterfowl 
in great flocks. Indeed, most of the 
Snake at this point is crystal-clear 
spring-water save at times of freshets and snow-runofts. 
_ Bear with me, friends, and hold your trigger fingers for 
just a moment longer while I give a final word on the 
water supply of this hunting territory. These facts are en- 
tirely pertinent for the immense volume of spring-water gives 
unlimited winter, non-freezing water for ducks and geese. 


ERE is the word as expressed by O. E. Meinzer of the 
U. S. Geological Survey: “In the 40-mile stretch of can- 
yon below the falls (Shoshone Falls, 25 or 26 miles up-river 
trom the mouth of the Salmon) there are eleven springs of 
the first magnitude (65,000,000 gallons, each, per day) the 
largest of which furnish about enough water to supply New 
York City, and altogether the springs that discharge into the 
canyon in this stretch, yield enough water to supply all the 
cities in the United States of more than 100,000 inhabitants 
with 120 gallons a day for each inhabitant.” (Summary 
trom WATER WORKS, Chicago.) . 
Now if some reader would like to estimate just how many 
ducks and geese could get “bedroom and bath” in this aquatic 
hotel—step right up. A lot of ’em, brother, a lot. 
From down-river came the muffled bom-bom-bom or three 
shots. Many of “our” ducks had winged that way; perhaps 
some of them would return now. We kept our eyes peeled 
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We had a few to take home anyway 






Setting out the shore decoys. In the 
distance the lava walls of the Snake 
Canyon loom up 
for the welcome guests, and failed 
to see a squad of four teals tha 
came down the Salmon and zippe« 

low over us. 

The unmistakable sound of 
whistlers came to us before we saw 
any signs of the flight. When they 
came in view they were “way up 
on the top floor,” as Bo expressed 
it. There must have been thirty-five 
or forty in the main band with a 
rear guard of six or eight. They 
flickered out against the up-river 
sky, still going strong. 

“T can still hear ’em whistlin,’” 
[ said as I took out my pouch and 
filled my pipe again. 

“Another bunch. Low,” the broth- 
er pointed with the muzzle of his 
gun. They were sailing just over the 
willows on the far side of the is- 
lands; I’d estimate the distance as a 
good 500 yards. They rose and 
circled, dropped behind the screen of willows, rose, circled 
again, then settled behind the islands. 

[ lit my pipe, smoked it down to wheezing ashes, and there 
was no further sign of action. 

“T think it’ud be a prime idea if one of us would row ove 
there,” Bob finally remarked, “Stir things up a bit.” 

“Guess it would.” I had hardly gotten the words out of 
my mouth when a big greenhead came winging his lonesome 
way down the channel. He swung over toward the decoys 
and circled. The next turn he’d be within range. [ raised 
my gun. 

“Don’t shoot,” Bo whispered, “There’s a flock coming up.” 
There were six in the bunch flying spread-out like skirmish- 
ers. Gradually their white breasts turned toward us. I took 
a glance toward the decoys just in time to see the lone mal- 
lard settle in the midst of the closest group. If he’d come 
10 feet nearer shore I would have had to shoot in self de- 
fense. There he sat craning his long neck around, wonder- 
ing, I suppose, why his brothers kept such wooden expres- 
sions. 

He made my trigger-finger itch; fair game for a pop-gun 
but not for a pump-gun. The skirmish line of whistlers rec- 
onnoitered the position; and I’ll be darned if that lonesome 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Every cut bank overshadows a deep, likely-looking hole for fish 


A Day’s EXPERIENCE 
WiTH BAss AND Mus- 
KIES ON A BEAUTIFUL 
WISCONSIN RIVER 


Fishing Down 


Gus Face The Namakagon 


EAP damn fine day,” said 
pewa Indian, as he climbed down from his 
rickety old wagon and stepped into Iven John- 
son’s trading store at Weblake, Wisconsin. His 
pudgy and greasy, tied the discouraged looking 
nearby tree and followed her buck into the 


Joe Kanabic, Chip- 





squaw, fat 
pony to a 
store. 

Having refreshed Joe 
how the fishing was over 
Joe camped. 

“Oh, ketchum pike, maybe _ bass. | 
Plenty big sturgeon, so long,” he said, 
as he stretched his hands as far apart 
as he could. “Maybe muskie too,” he 
added 

“Namakagon,” he continued, “mean 
beeg sturgeon in Chippewa. Ketchum 
with spear, sometime no can hold. Bust 
‘em spear handle.” 

An hour of this sort of conversation 
settled us. We wanted to fish the 
Namakagon. We wanted to see some 
of those big sturgeon and wanted at 
least to try for some of those “maybe” 
bass. Arrangements were quickly made. 

At daybreak the following morning, 
Johnson had everything ready; two 
flat-bottomed boats were in place on the 
trailer and the trailer coupled to the car. 
Oars, lunch and fishing tackle were all 
stowed safely in the boats. Four hope- 
ful fishermen and a couple of optimistic 
guides were packed into the ancient 
Dodge and the expedition was off. 

Up hill and down dale, thru the woods 
we went, following the ruts in the heavy 


with a cigarette, we inquired 
on the Namakagon River, where 





What adventure awaits just around 
the corner of the Weblake trail! 





sand trails. Partridge 


ee ae A smallish St Croix River 
thundered away into the camshy Ghat aidelt mat. eee 
brush; a black tox Note the absence of any check 
crossed the trail just marks on this musky 


north of Web Lake with 
passing regrets from the two before-mentioned guides (black 
fox pelts are valuable and mighty scarce). 

Seven or eight miles of interesting travel brought us to 
the bridge on the upper Namakagon, some 8 miles from 
Minong, Wisconsin. The trailer was 
backed down to the river and the boats 
launched with no more effort than a 
beaver makes, sliding into the water. 

The Namakagon is nothing more or 
less than a beautiful over-grown trout 
stream, with water as clear as crystal, 
high banks covered with pines and hard 
woods along the river edge, cut sand 
banks wherever the river makes a turn, 
and holes for the fish everywhere. 

It is indeed a beautiful stretch of 
water, wild as it was hundreds of years 
ago, twisting, turning, now flowing 
placidly along a meadow stretch, then 
tumbling over foamy rapids. As we 
drifted along in our flat-bottomed boats, 
stern down-river, guide straddling the 
bow upstream and guiding the craft 
with a pike pole, we were so wrapped 
up in the ever-changing beauty that we 
forgot to fish half the time. 

Just wide enough for good casting 
distance to either bank most of the way. 
Sometimes narrowing around a turn 
(they are almost corners) then widen- 
ing to a couple of hundred feet along 
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the shallows. _ W e took off our boots and dangled our feet are ninety-nine out of a hundred that some friendly jagged 
in the water just like Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer in their rock will cut your line. ‘i 
historic trip down the Mississippi, but not for long, because And if you think a healthy small-mouth bass, born and 
es gs 3 was too “. cold. raised and trained in a 10-mile-an-hour current can’t pull 
‘€ saw many bass, wall-eyes and some northern pike, why you go right up to the Namakagon and mess up with 
darting out of the deeper pools ahead of the boat, but in them for awhile. You'll see. You'll change your mind 
™ ° y , , . 5S = e 
the bright sunlight and the clear water, could do nothing You'll swear they’re all Red Granges before vou’re thru 


.£ “pf ac he . c : 

with — And red horse! Gosh, what schools of red And even the wall-eyed pike, generally considered to be 
horse! Big fellows, too, and handsome fish, red fins and pretty much of a dunderhead, pull some foxy plays in the 
tails glistening in the sunlight. Namakagon. They school up in the deeper holes around a 


And every once in awhile we would drift right over a_ bend and strike viciously. Immediately they are hooked 
lazy old sturgeon, some that surely weighed 50 or 60 pounds, they dash off for the nearest rapids and then play prisoner’s 
just like Joe Kanabic had said. They hardly moved until base from one side of the rapids to the other, laughing with 

-hhe r > - ase , i Py 4 i ’ aus Ss 
the shadow of the boat passed over them, then with a shark- glee the while. And, as is quite customary nowadays, the 


ik movement they i 
_ Press: en prisoner, in the end, 
1sappec goes tree. 





deeper holes. They 
make comparatively 
easy targets for a 
spear and yet I sup- 
pose even that is an 
art in fast-running 
water. We = almost 
wished we were Indi- 
ans, to have a try at 
it. Being civilized has 
its drawbacks. 

We managed here 
and there to get 
strikes from bass and 
pike, but always in 
the most difficult and 
inaccessible spots. A 
pile of driftwood and 
logs—beneath over- 
hanging willow 
branches that just 
scraped the top of the 
water —an_ upturned 
stump of a_ windfall 
with a maze of en- 
tangling roots that 
baffled at every turn— 
and on between jagged 
rocks in the fast water that 
cut lines mercilessly. Only in 
such impossible places would 
they strike and yet we man- 
aged under these handicaps to 
hang a few scalps. 

Four lusty small-mouth 
bass and as many wall-eyed 
pike represented our trophies 
at dinner time. We also had 
landed a few smallish north- 
ern pike, which were liber- 
ated, for, if we couldn’t hang 
a good-sized northern pike, 
we didn’t want any. But 
each trophy represented the 
absolute last word in fishing 
skill. First the necessity of 
an accurate cast and secondly 
super skill and luck in play- 
ing and landing the quarry. end of the Namakagon began 
Try the Namakagon some- to look good. 
time and see for yourself Top—Bill describes the big bull musky of Big Island Just before sunset, we 
what tricksters these fish are. Pool, only hie arme aren't long enough floated into the confluence of 

Why say! An old lunker Circle—Fighting bass of the Namakagon River the Namakagon and the St. 
of a bass will dart out from Croix. Here the river (now 
his den, snatch your lure like a flash, tear off a couple of the St. Croix) widened perceptibly. The water became 
hundred miles of line and be gone again before you know deeper and the rapids notably faster and wilder. Johnson, 
what it’s all about. And when by great good fortune you alert and skillful, steered our craft between the rocks and 
do manage to hook one of ’em, why your troubles have only _ boulders, that is, most of them. Occasionally they were so 
just started. They dive right into the thickest roots and logs, numerous that only a toothpick could have floated by all 
then tear along under the overhanging banks of willows and of them and so we frequently got hung up. : 


Why, one old pike, 
a 5-pounder, struck 
at my frog in an eddy 
just behind a beaver 
slide. One good smash 
and the scrap was on. 
That old rascal dashed 
for a_ partially-sub- 
merged flat rock in 
the middle of the cur- 
rent and was going so 
fast he just naturally 
slid over the top of 
the rock instead of 
going round it. There 
were several more 
rocks lying around 
where they would do 
the most damage and 
he dodged in and out 
between them until he 
pretty near had my 
line worn out rubbing 
against the rocks and 
my temper was com- 
pletely gone. 

We trimmed him 
in the end, tho, by 
dropping our boat down cur 
rent a few notches to where 
there weren’t any rocks, and 
then battled it out fairly on 
neutral ground. But just 
imagine an old wall-eyed pike 
making such a fuss. And 
for every one you land, you 
lose two or three. 

As the day wore on and the 
shadows lengthened, strikes 
became more frequent, espe 
cially on the west bank where 
the towering hills and pines 
overshadowed many a likely 
hole. A bass here, a_ pike 
there, and occasionally a 
northern pike, but as yet no 
signs of muskies, altho the 
deepening water at the lower 














brushwood. If everything else fails, they get right into the No great harm resulted, however. Johnson would slip 
middle of the fastest current and dance a jig on their tails into the water and maneuver the boat loose and off we 
. - ; on 

and [’ll be danged if you can move ’em. would start once more. The Dogtown rapids proved espe- 


Only sideways. They’re perfectly willing to rip back cially troublesome and we left boat paint on many a rock. 
and forth across the current, because in this way chances (Continued on page 84) 








SF Walked Seventy-one Niles 


HEN folks hear that I walked 71 miles on my sev- 
enty-first birthday, they usually ask two questions 
—‘‘How do you keep that great shock of hair ?”— 
Am and “How do you keep from growing old?” 
The answer to the first is simple. Go without a hat. Let 
Nature take care of your head. There’s nothing better to put 
hair on a bald head than wind and sunshine, rain and snow. 
To the second I reply: “Forget old age. I do, until some- 
body asks me about it. It’s pretty much of a mental condi- 
tion anyway. You expect it and sit down and fold your 
hands to be ready for it when it arrives. Forget it. I never 
think about it—and I walk.” 
Walk! That’s the ticket. Not 
this leisurely, lazy sort of stroll. 
Step out. Put some snap into it. 





THE STORY OF A MAN WuHoo WALKS 


By James H. 


feels like a corroded brass pipe; if you can’t sleep nights; if 
the only sound you can hear is the hardening of your ar- 
teries, cut out the meat, freshen up your body on fruits, 
vegetables, whole-wheat bread and milk—and walk! 
Walking sets the entire machinery of the body in action. 
It burns up that old dead tissue that 
otherwise might stay with you and 
set up internal poisons. It gives 
you the greatest benefit with the 





Get the blood jumping thru your 
body. Perspire. You'll be sur- 
prised how quickly your head clears, 
how the lungs open up cells that 
haven't been in use in a blue moon. 
Swing your arms. Step out! 

[ made my 71 miles in fifteen 
and a half hours. That’s an aver- 
age of a mile in 13.1 minutes. I did 
it without a bite to eat in thirty-six 
hours. You can’t set a pace like 
that with a stomach full of food. 
sut I had lots of water, inside and 
out. Outside, it came down in 
buckets. How it did rain! I had 
to change my clothes three times. 

Inside, I had three gallons of it, 
that I drank during the hike. I got 
71 miles on three gallons of water. 
How about your car? 

Old age? There isn’t any such 
thing if you hike. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago 
I walked 50 miles in twelve hours, 
from Yonkers, New York, to Peeks- 
kill and back to Tarrytown. “I won- 
der,” I said, “if I will be able to 
walk that distance when I am 71.” 
I’ve been celebrating each birthday 
ever since by walking an additional 
mile for each year—60 years, 60 
miles; 65 years, 65 miles; and now 
at 71, in the midst of a pouring 
rain, | did 71 miles and the next day 
I was at my desk as usual, feeling 
top-hole because of the stroll I had 
taken. 

Eating has much to do with old 
age too. I’m not a strict vegetarian 
for I eat a bit of bacon now and 
then and some chicken less occa- 





least expenditure of nervous energy. 

It wakes you up all over. It takes 
you out into the fresh air and it is 
a tonic for organs, nerves and blood 
and the whole department of the in- 
terior. 

I started birthday hiking in 1876. 
Edward Payson Weston, Dan 
O’Leary and the others were my 
friends. I had found hiking was 
more than a fad for me. It had 
most healthful and body-building 
benefit. It was better than any 
other exercise, except possibly 
swimming. 

If you care for records, here 
are a few, taken from the world’s- 
record sporting book: 

While Fitzgerald holds the rec- 
ord for running 500 miles in 109 
hours, 18 minutes and 20 seconds 
(about 4% days) I walked 600 
miles in 138 hours. That was from 
New York to Cleveland on May 
30-June 10, 1919, when I was 64 
years old. 

Several times I have broken the 
record Weston set up, of 97 miles 
from New York to Philadelphia in 
20 minutes less than 24 hours. 
The last time was when I was 61 
and I did it in 19 hours, 16 minutes, 
from Times Square to the Quaker 
City Hall. 

' Three years ago I broke Weston’s 
record of 19 days flat from New 
York to Chicago. He was 64 when 
he made its I was 68 and 8 months. 
I covered the distance in 17 days 
and 11 hours, for 946 miles. An 
interesting feature of this walk was 





sionally. Sometimes I take a stew 
made of beef or mutton but I do 
not eat the meat. Other meat | oo 
have cut out entirely and my ra- 
tions consist principally of fruits 
and vegetables, nuts, whole-wheat 
bread, milk, fish, eggs and butter. But there’s nothing like 
whole-wheat raisin bread and milk for giving you strength 
and keeping your body in prime condition. Whole-wheat 
bread retains all the vitamins found in the wheat berry and 
the ground hulls provide roughage that effects easy elimina- 
tion. Raisins are full of mineral salts the body needs. Milk 
is one of the few foods that is a self-sufficient body builder. 

And don’t let them tell you that fruit makes an acid body. 
Fruit acids are oxidized or burned up in the body and the 
other akaline elements remaining from the fruit promote the 
80 per cent alkalinity of the blood. Most vegetables are 
alkaline too. 

If you are suffering from hyper-acidity; if your stomach 








Mr. Hocking in the hiking attire he wears 
on his long walking trips 


that I crossed the Alleghany Moun- 
tains at the rate of 4% miles an 
hour, walking 68, 62 and 67 miles 
a day on the three days over that 
region. 

Before that walk there was an 
argument between two nationally known merchants who 
were interested in the subject. One said I would need so 
much food I ceuldn’t carry it all—that I’d have to have 
“2 or 3 pounds of good red meat every day.” Actually 
I averaged 22 ounces of food a day but I consumed 20 
pounds of water. I finished at Chicago at exactly the same 
weight as I started. Often I went ten or twelve hours 
without eating. A typical lunch consisted of two ripe toma- 
toes and two slices of whole-wheat raisin bread. A typi- 
cal supper, after walking 65 miles, was baked potato, cel- 
ery, tomatoes, whole-wheat raisin bread, three slices of 
bacon, and milk. 

Ordinarily I eat two meals a day—breakfast and supper. 
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AN ADDED MILE ON EAcH BIRTHDAY 


Hocking 


Think that over, you business men. I know that more 
business is done over the luncheon table than over the busi- 
ness desk, but how in the world you ever do any at all, with 
the heavy meat, the grease-reeking fried potatoes and the 
rich pastries you stuff into your stomach, is more than I can 
understand. No wonder part of 





On Ny Seventy-first Birthday 


city line. The automobile registered 74.3 miles and my 
pedometer showed 73.2. It was accomplished in exactly 
fifteen hours and thirty minutes. 

I weighed 157 at the start and 151 at the finish. I ate 
nothing from supper Saturday night until breakfast Monday 
morning. The three gallons of water I drank were elim- 
inated almost entirely thru the pores of the skin. 

[ wore a flannel union suit to soak up the perspiration, 
khaki shirt and breeches, woolen golf stockings and stout 
walking shoes, with plenty of room to spread the toes. The 
heavy stockings made a cushion for my feet and the thick 
soles of the shoes protected my feet 
from the unevenness of the road. 





your office furniture is a couch on 
which you can crawl to sleep it 
off. If you'll take my advice, cut 
down on your food and let it be 
some of the things I have named 
—and walk—you'll not only be 
amazed at the amount of physical 
energy and the brain sprightli- 
ness you have, but you'll have the 
best year business-wise you ever 
saw. You won’t sit down and curse 
the market and general conditions. 
You'll go get ’em. Napoleon never 
was licked until he had a belly-ache. 

[ wish you had been with me 
when I took that seventy-first-birth- 
day hike. I had had to postpone it 
to Sunday, October 24, because of 
unseasonable weather. The October 
morning air was glorious. Occa- 
sionally a taxi would dash past me 
with some terribly tired Saturday 
night reveller on his way home. He 
couldn’t see that the sky was 
gemmed with a million stars, or 
realize that the air was bracing, like 
an energizing tonic that thrilled me 
thru and thru. There was a full 
moon, but portending the coming 
storm was a great cicle around it 
that grew smaller and smaller. 

I made the New York side of 
Bear Mountain bridge at 8:25 a. m. 
[It is 3%4 miles between the toll gates 
there and I arrived on the Bear 
Mountain side at 9 o’clock—3% 
miles in thirty-five minutes, or ten 
minutes to the mile. Bear Moun- 
tain was my first official checking 
station. The sun was shining but 
the clouds were getting heavy. 

Rain began to fall as I continued 
my way and at Tompkins Cove it 
was so heavy I had to change my 
clothes. An automobile accom- 
panied me to carry the changes and 
the drinking water and to protect 
me from the lordly gentlemen in the 
cars that swoop down from the rear 
and who yell in passing, “Get to 
h off the road.” The rain kept on, harder and harder. 
Somebody must have opened the clouds. At Haver- 
straw I had to change again, and on the way to Nyack 
it was in such torrents that it bounced up from the 
pavement and soaked my stockings long before it got 
thru my shoes. 

I arrived in Nyack at 1:45 p. m. and got the 2 o’clock 
ferry across the Hudson to Tarrytown, arriving at 2:30 
o'clock. There was no sitting down on the ferry. Wet 
thru, I might have had a chill on the boat and my muscles 
would have stiffened and quit. I had to keep going even 
there. 

It was exactly 5:30 p. m. when I checked in at the Yonkers 


















The septuagenarian making a young man 
stretch himself 





Before starting I washed my feet 
carefully and dried them thoroly, 
especially between the toes. If 
there ever are sore spots or cracks 
[ wash them with boric acid and 
soften them with vaseline. Using 
the feet the right way causes no 
strain on them, no matter how far 
you walk. 

When I advise you to walk for 
health, I do not expect you are go- 
ing to start off at this pace or for 
this distance the first time. Re- 
member, I’ve been hiking for forty 
years and I not only can tire you 
out but two years ago | outwalked 
a team of horses in the course of a 
three-weeks’ vacation thru the 
Catskills, over the Mohican trail. 

So you must start out easily. 
Join a walking club and be sure to 
get into the beginners’ class. Work 
up to your speed walking gradually. 
Sometimes I get tired on hikes but 
walking gives you poise and pa- 
tience and perseverance and often [ 
hear a voice inside me saying, 
“You’re doing fine, Jim; you’re do- 
ing fine. But don’t overdo it. Just 
keep going as you are; you’re doing 
fine.” That’s the mind talking to 
me, advising me and telling me the 
things it has learned in all these 
years. 

When I walk, I walk all over. 
My legs help to make my body go 
and my body, putting power into 
them, helps to make my legs go. 
It’s like designing the action of a 
rhythmic machine. You have to dis- 
tribute the effort so that no part 
gets tired and no part does all the 
work. [ walk with my legs, my 
back, my abdominal musles and even 
my neck. 

I use what may be termed a 
modified heel and toe action. I do 
not lean forward as though bending 
over a plow, but walk erect, like a 
man. My heel hits first, my foot rocks over to the toe. 
In this motion I lock my knee, else I would lose several 
inches in my stride by bending. The alternation motion 
of my arms give impetus as the weight of my body rolls 
along from heel to toe. My legs, you see, swing straight 
down from the hips and my body rolls with them. Be sure 
your toes point straight forward, otherwise you not only 
place a strain on your foot but you lose a couple of inches 
with each step. 

On the long hikes I had to rub the inside of my thighs 
and my armpits with vaseline to keep them from chafing. 
There’s serious danger as well as excruciating pain when 

(Continued on page 84) 















The author—with the northwest lumberman’s packsack—in 
the Cascade mountains 


eS IVILIZED man, if his health and physical ener- 
gies are not too reduced by soft living, seeks and 
enjoys contrasts. Some of the keenest outdoor 
enthusiasts with whom I am acquainted are grub- 
bers in the ranks of a sedentary business, and physically at 
least, they are self-made men. Their short periods of vaca- 
tion are strenuous to the point of heroics, and altho they 
may wonder profanely the why and the wherefore of it, 
they always return each year for more. Back-packing, of 
all forms of outdoor life, offers the greatest contrasts to 
civilized existence. All of the necessities must be carried 
on one’s own back—food, clothing, and shelter—in a pack 
always far too heavy for a luxury-ridden, softened body. 
The dead weight of the load and the interminable numbing 
pull of the straps very soon become a torture of the most 
soul-trying sort; and yet, strangely enough, these devotees 
—call them maniacs, if you will—of this hardest of hard 
labors have alone drained the full cup of Nature’s potion. 

For those who really desire to penetrate the wilderness 
and feel its mystery and haunting appeal, far from the roads 
and even the trails, must 
always revert to the pack. 
By train, boat, and motor 
car you may approach or 
skirt the wilds; under fa- 
vorable conditions and ex- 
pert handling you may 
even pass thru them on 
horseback; but the rough- 
est and loveliest hidden 
places of the woods and 
mountains can only be dis- 
covered by packing. Here 
the most primitive means 
of transport—a man on 
foot and a load on his 
back—is supreme. In the 
conquests of Mount Mc- 
Kinley and Mount Logan, 
and in the desperate as- 
saults upon Everest, back- 
packing was the last resort. 

When of his own voli- 
tion a man chooses to be- 
come a beast of burden, 
he may be excused for be- 
ing fussy over the choice 








Taking a well-earned rest, on a medial moraine of a @lacier. 

The man on the right is using a pair of pants for packstraps. 

Dotted line shows the route of descent. Rainier National 
Park. Photo by the author 


THE TORTURING Joy THAT 
STRONG MEN LOVE 


By 
George ‘Uanderbilt (aesar 


“A most unlucky man ts he 

Who totes a pack, and don't 
you doubt tt. 

But if you must, take this from 
me: 

Don’t ever try to write about 
it.” 

—Clements Ripley. 


of his pack. For this game of packing is the sternest form 
ot physical labor, and even a moderate increment of com- 
fort is priceless. In an emergency, of course, one may use 
successtully the crudest and simplest materials: I have seen 
much impromptu packing with a length of half-inch rope 
secured to a blanket roll—the upper ends of the rope shoul- 
der-loops fastened close together near the top of the roll, 
and the lower ends tied to each side of the roll at the bot- 
tom—in the form of an inverted V, its apex lying slightly 
below the base of the neck. This inverted V-shape is stand- 
ard for all types of shoulder-loops—rope, gunnysacking, or 
leather. But the unlucky victim of a rope pack harness 
needs thick clothes and iron shoulder muscles, also a stoical 
turn of mind. Strips of gunnysacking or other strong 
cloths, substituted for the rope loops where they bear across 
arm and shoulder, make this crude pack harness very prac- 
tical. Another and a very comfortable and simple make- 
shift pack is a flour sack and an old pair of trousers. The 
legs are tied to the bottom corners of the sack, and after the 
iatter is stowed, the waist of the trousers and the top of 
the sack are lashed firmly 
together. The legs form 
the shoulder-loops, and, 
having a broad soft bear- 
ing, are quite comfortable. 
It is a little trying on the 
temper to readjust the 
length of the trouser legs 
while under a vicious at- 
tack of mosquitoes, but 
really this packsack is a 
very practical sort for 
moderate loads, and I have 
used it on many hard ex- 
cursions into the hills be- 
fore I began to experi- 
ment with more orthodox 
rigs. The dyed-in-the-wool 
outdoor crank is always ex- 
perimenting and tinkering, 
for he is rarely satisfied 
with the tools of his craft 
and this quest of the ideal 
is one of the principal in- 
terests of the game. 
Ready-made packing de- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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By Harry MeGuire 


S THE bass season waned in Minnesota, and the 
scrub oak began to flush scarlet, and the poplar 
and birch changed their color to a delicate tawny 
yellow; and as the mallards began to come down 
out of the north with swift deliberate majesty, heralding 
the flight that would come storm-like behind them, it occurred 
to me this-wise: There’s a place called Alberta, which has 
wild sheep in it. The season is now open for those sheep. 
You have a gun. You have two legs upon which to walk 
up mountains. You have two weeks before returning to the 
office. You have just about one mountain sheep’s worth 
of money left. There’s a rancher who keeps horses on the 
Clearwater River. . . . Well, any old idiot knows what the 
result is when things begin to occur to one thus-wise. 

So early October found me and a decaying Ford bouncing 
jauntily between the ruts of the Alberta plains, headed for 
the mountains. We were driven by a Scotchman named 
Kilgour, my guide, about whose shoulders I every now and 
then adjusted my Hudson Bay blanket, to keep him warm. 
We looked like no lilies, he and I atop that trundling truck, 
me- periodically throwing my arms about him to pull the 
blanket up around his neck. If Sancho and Don Quixote 
had fought sheep instead of windmills, and ridden a gas- 
eater instead of nags, this is the way they would have moved 
upon the enemy. 

3y nightfall we had pulled into Herman Suhr’s ranch on 
the Clearwater River. By 10 the next morning we were 
on our way with the packtrain, Herman having joined us 
as assistant guide and lots of other things. As we rode up 
the Clearwater Valley into the mountains, one could hear 
Herm’s rallying cry to the horses behind, droning into a 
cheerful chant: “Hot! Hot! Wheee—git up there! Ho, 
Jerry. Ho, Whitey. Hot! Hot! Cummon!” I threw one 
leg over the pommel and almost dozed off. 

In two days of fast traveling we covered about 60 miles. 
It brought us to our first permanent camp, at the Parks 
cabin. South of us, on the other side of the Clearwater, lay 
the picturesque scabrous peaks and spruce-covered trails of 
the Rocky Mountains National Park. No hunting, of course, 
in there; only on our side of the river. A light snow ,had 
fallen, mantling the sharp shoulders of the higher mountains 
about us in a white robe brindled by the gray gashes of 
rock slides. 

On thé way up, issuing from one of the vast burnt-timber 
tracts that border Cut-Off Creek, I had had a fleeting and 
unsuccessful try for a good bull moose who was traveling 
‘cross-country thru the dead timber on the other side of a 


Shortly after sunrise, near our camp at Parks cabin 
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wide swale. My new Remington Express rifle, which | 
had had shipped from home, having become so deeply 
involved in the intricacies of the Canadian customs in Cal- 
gary that we would have lost three days in getting it out, 
[ was carrying Herm’s rifle, which was perfectly strange 
to me. I was taken unawares by that bull way off in the tim- 
ber. As he saw us and loped off into nowhere, I got in five 
shots at him. Very bad shooting, aggravated by a gun whose 
trigger I had never touched. That was the last lesson | 
needed to learn about carrying a strange gun, even at a 
time when one considers that there is no chance for game. 

We started hunting. Altho on our way into the moun- 
tains we had sighted a couple of bunches of ewes and lambs 
near timber, the guide judged that we would find the rams 
higher up, so higher up we went. Up and down, up and 
down ... the deeper snow on the northern slopes making 
progress difficult and tiring. The guide hunted with an 
assiduity commendable in one of his years, but in two long 
days of hunting the only animal at which we got a shot was 
a cross fox that darted out of a snow-filled gully and into 
the timber below us.’ We saw a couple of mule deer; but we 
were after sheep. Of the latter we found not even a fresh 
sign. So the third day we moved camp about 12 miles 
farther up the river, to Malloch Creek, which is about 14 
miles east of Pipestone Pass into Lake Louise. On the way 
we passed the camp of five tourist guides from Banff, out 
to get themselves (or customers?) some sheep heads. The 
three that were in camp were gypsy-like and taciturn. They 
had been hunting some time, and had two fine heads of 36 
and 40 inches curl. For having been secured on the legal 
side of the river, they were remarkably fine heads. 

The National Park warden, doing his rounds and keeping 
his eye on such parties as the one aforementioned (we hope 
it wasn’t on us!) spent the night with us in our second camp. 
He, like my guide, had been born where they say “mon” 
instead of “man,” and for a while it looked like an old coun- 
try convention, with the guide lamenting the news of 
‘Baylsheviks” back in the bonny home-land, and the merry 
young warden carrying on about this and that bra’ little 
nook and cranny in Ole Scawtland. A whole-souled chap, 
the warden. He slept in my tent, and we enjoyed arguing 
interminably, mostly about nothing ; which makes good argu- 
ment. 

Next day we prospected far up Malloch Creek, taking 
horses most of the way. Results, nil. Not even fresh tracks. 
So we followed this excursion with a day far north up the 
White-rabbit trail. High up on a snowy divide the guide 
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had a favorite basin, into which we peered cautiously. There 
we found our first fresh tracks. The bunch, which included 
rams, had cleared out just before we got there, climbing high 
over a steep rock ridge to get out. It seemed likely that they 
had winded us as we came up the only gully by which the 
top of the divide could be reached. The guide, who climbed 
as nimbly as a tin monkey running up a string, spent a 
couple of fruitless hours scaling the mountain that formed 
the chief wall of the slide-pocket we had come to investigate. 
I climbed the steep ridge over whose lower shoulder the 
sheep had made their timely exit. Clambering up at an 
angle of about 70 degrees, I was practically supported by 
the wind at my back. Something within me urged me to 
step off into space from a pinnacle, just to see if the wind 
really would support me unaided. Strangely enough, tho, | 
overcame this urge. Thus I arrived at the top of the ridge, 
from which, as I expected, nothing was to be seen even 


faintly resembling Ovis canadensis. So I sat down in the 
swirling snow and ate my jam sandwich and bar of milk 
chocolate. I had to close my mouth quickly after taking a 
bite of sandwich, or the wind would snatch the bite away. 
Even the rocks had to hold on tight . . . some wind! 

The weather continued to be fine and the hunting rotten. 
We moved camp back to our first location near Parks cabin, 
with but two days more in which to hunt. The guide’s 
disposition had fallen into a sad state of rigor mortis, and 
my own showed little day-by-day improvement. But thru 
it all Big Herm was always his sunny self, a kind of craggy 
edition of Pollyanna. Herm was a joy forever; to say noth- 
ing of the fact that he wore a mysterious kind of leather 
suspenders, which looked like an elephant harness and were 
guaranteed (by Herm) to do everything but say “‘ma-ma.” 
Tho vainly, Herm had consistently contributed to the likeli- 
hood of getting game by reconnoitering by himself while 
the guide and I were out. He had also con- 
tributed a muddy hot brew whosé prime in- 








gredients came out of a can marked “Coffee”’ 
. . . but I shouldn’t have mentioned that. 

The next to the last day dawned—need I 
say it?—bright and clear. It passed out the 
same way. The guide and I had separated 
early in the morning. [ came in to report some 
of the best growths of arctic willow I had 
seen since the fall of 91. Also some lovely- 
looking deer tracks surely not more than a 
week old. The guide had observed some sheep 
that might have been rams if they’d had 
horns. This information, as might have been 
expected, enthused me to such an extent that 
I read the Odyssey by candle-light as I ate 
supper. 

Then Herm came in, suspenders and all. 
He had seen, with his own eyes, two rams, 
besides a number of ewes and lambs. The 
rams were in the edge of timber, lower than 








Breaking our last camp. The three 
sheep heads in the foreground 
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the guide’s judgment had led us to expect 
them. 

So the last day found Herm and me climb- 
ing the mountain back of camp before sun-up. 
We arrived at the place where he had seen 
ewes and lambs the day before, and found 
nothing. We stood on the point from where 
he had observed the two rams on a mountain- 
side across a wide valley. And found nothing. 
Our glasses raked the horizon assiduously in 
every direction—and discovered nothing. I[ 
glanced apprehensively at the sun, now near 
its zenith, and murmured a short prayer that 
before it had gone down something with four 

legs would get in my way. 

— Then, sure enough, the 
glasses suddenly espied a 
couple of white rumps in the 
sparse timber across the 
ravine and back down the 
mountain opposite us. Two 
more presently showed 
themselves. But we could 
not make sure if a ram was 
present, so, veering down- 
wind, we followed the crest 
of the ridge we were on 
until we came about opposite 
the sheep. Then with great 
caution we cut down into 
the timber in order to get as 
close as the ravine that 
separated us from them 
would allow. We put the 
glasses on them hopefully. 
To our disappointment there 
was not a ram in the group, 
as far as we could tell. 

But my glasses began to 
wander down the slope from 
them. Suddenly [ gripped 








Our party leaving the Mallock Creek camp 


Herm’s arm, and whispered 
“Rams!” 
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There were four of them, grazing deep 
in the timber several hundred yards 
below the sheep we had originally 
sighted. They were moving back up 
the little canyon, and presently were out 
of sight in the timber. Our side of the 
canyon was steep, and hard to travel 
on without making some slight noise, 
because of the thick small-growth jack- 
pine that covered it. We realized, how- 
ever, that as long as they kept somewhat 
ahead of us the wind would be in our 
favor. As we traveled timorously up 
our side of the ravine, slightly above and 
behind the rams on the other side, a buck 
deer and two does emerged into a clear- 
ing on the other side, browsing. The 
buck was a beauty, and, being only about 
250 yards across the ravine, I could 
have had a fine stationary shot at him. 
But of course the sheep were our objec- 
tives, so we had to pass him up. And 
presently what I feared happened, for as 
we kept following the rams the deer 
became more and more downwind; until 
the buck suddenly got our scent, and 
after a minute or so of careful inspec- 











tion, set off at a fast trot up the hill- 
side toward the rams, the does following 
obediently. We put the glasses on the rams and awaited the 
result in some anxiety. 

In a few moments we saw the rams running up the moun- 
tain and over a small ridge, into a pocket at the foot of a 
huge rock slide. Frightened by the approaching deer, of 
course. But the deer continued up the canyon and the rams 
remained hidden in the pocket. Now was our chance. Our 
stalk would be protected by the ridge that formed the outer 
rim of the depression the rams were in. Herm was all for 
having his bite of lunch before we brought the affair to an 
issue, but my blood was up and my appetite lost some place 
around the soles of my feet. So after them we went, Herm 
going for the lower entrance to the pocket in order to block 
their exit there, while I went down into the ravine and up 
the ridge on the summit at which I would have a command- 
ing view of the basin, and the ascent of shale behind it. 

This part of the stalk took us perhaps half an hour. As 
I stepped lightly over the last carpet of kinikinnick, 
and fell on my knees to look over the ridge, my 
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heart pounded like the drums of the Congo. There, 
on a pinnacle jutting from the mountain some dis- 
tance across the little basin, stood five sheep, 
bunched family-wise. They were looking down on 
me with momentary curiosity. I fell flat where I 
was, scrutinizing them to discover the best head. 
Just as I lined them up in my sights, they took 
fright and milled around in their descent from the 
pinnacle. To fire at such a time would mean a pot 
shot. I tried to keep the head I had selected dis- 
tinguished from the rest as they bunched together 
in their retreat. But when they got off the pin- 
nacle and started obliquely up the mountain through 
the rock slide, they fell into line and I fired. My 
ram tumbled down the mountain like a sack of meal, 
and lay without a quiver several hundred feet below. 














I heard Herm’s rifle crack twice off to my right, 
and another ram fell out of line. Then I saw the 
four rams we had originally trailed, streaking up 
the rock slide just ahead of the three survivors. 
But the shooting was over. We had our sheep, 
and now we could eat lunch. 

My ram was not very old; but he had an average curl 
with a 15-inch base. He had been shot directly thru the 
heart, at between 250 and 300 yards. Herm’s ram was 
slightly smaller. When we got back to camp we discovered 
the pleasant news that the guide, who had been eager to 
get himself a head, had got a fine ram with a 15%-inch base 
and a 35-inch curl. Believe you me, the bottle was passed 
around that night until it was empty. 

Now that the purpose of the trip was accomplished, I, 
like most of my errant kind, became suddenly willing to 
compromise myself even further at the home office if there 





Top—lIndians had been into the moose country before us 
Circle—The outfit coming up the Clearwater trail 


Bottom—At Suhr’s place, ready to leave. Left to right, the author, 
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was a chance of getting moose. So on our way back we 
shunted off toward Swan Lake, to look over the wide mead- 
ows and spruce-covered hills north of it. The bad news of 
Indian encampments awaited us, however. The Stoney In- 
dians have, as I understand it, perpetual hunting rights of 
much the same nature as the Chippewas on the Lac du Flam- 
beau reservation in Wisconsin; so that they can kill any 
kind of fish or game at any time of year. Apparently this 
right is sometimes questioned; but not enough to seriously 
inconverience the red hunters. So wherever we planned a 
camp we found remnants of an Indian camp not very old, 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Memories of Woodcock hooting 


A Cuattry TALK ON A FAST-FADING SPORT 


By Ozark Ripley 


EEMINGLY every year I learn a little more about 
woodcock and their habits. For over thirty years 
[ have hunted them annually, yet each time an- 

SQ other season comes around there are some little 
matters which come under my observation that escaped me 

before. 

The first seasons during my youth I thought I knew all 
about the “timberdoodles,” as we called woodcocks, and this 
idea became stronger for the time being because I measured 
everything by the location in which I hunted and resided. 
Last year was my thirty-first year of questing for them, and 
[ learned things that I never knew occurred in the wood- 
cock family; and, as in numberless past years, it made me 
realize that the man who judges solely of the habits of game 
birds and wild animals by residence and experience in a 
single state has a lot to learn about them, just as I did. 

But it is hardly possible for most outdoorsmen who hunt 
one kind, of game in a certain place to reconcile themselves 
to recitals of their habits elsewhere, particularly when they 
conflict with all their own findings. 

[ know a naturalist in Nova Scotia who is well posted on 
woodcock—his local birds ; when they arrive in spring, where 
and when they breed, and when they depart in late fall for 
a warmer climate. The other day I was telling him about 
seeing young woodcock in southern Georgia in the month of 
April. He tried to believe me, but the strange luster in his 
eyes, the doubting droop in his eyelids, and the peculiar com- 
pression of his lips lest he permit a smile to escape, was the 
polite way he had of refraining from expressing his doubts 
about my veracity, because birds in his clime had not all ar- 
rived at their.breeding grounds and climatic conditions were 
entirely against love-making activities. 

But the facts which I related could be corroborated by a 
reliable witness. We caught a young self-hunting dog car- 
rying a baby woodcock tenderly in its mouth. It was not yet 
able to fly. After it was two hours in our possession we 
gave it to a friend, who later regretfully reported its demise. 
On top of this, the first week in May a little farther north, 
[ saw two hens with young in a mountain region. Had I 
reported this, too, to my New Brunswick or Nova Scotia 
shooting companions, certainly I would have brought on their 
part an immediate attack of incredulity. 

Frankly, [ am considerably puzzled about the habits of 
woodcock. I could swear to the correctness of the habits of 
individual bird or birds in a given locality, but to generalize 
them I could only feel that I was committing egregious er- 





rors. 


When a boy, only the hunting side of the long-billed, sa- 
gacious gentlemen interested me. I hunted birds the first 
week in August, as the law permitted, in soggy surroundings, 
and the character of the going was made the more strenuous 
by entanglements of green briar, saw briar and elbow brush. 
No other place did I find them, even until the fall, except 
an occasional flight or stray bird in the snipe marshes. | 
learned to hit them in those tangles. They flew a great deal 
like the New Brunswick birds of the alder thickets, tho not 
quite so far on account of the great density of the obstacles, 
and the obvious opportunities for dropping quickly into 
safety. I used then a 12-gauge gun and never heavier shot 
than No. 10. 

[ used pointers and setters, but then I never had so much 
success with them as with cocker spaniels that I permitted 
to hunt wild and flush the birds. Generally I found a stump 
or log upon which to stand. Thus I stood a better chance of 
getting a bird coming in my direction, because I could not 
hope to get a shot in any other manner. Notwithstanding 
my unsophisticated style, after a warm morning I often re- 
turned with a dozen of three-quarters or full-grown birds. 

Later | began shooting woodcock in the Ozark Mountains. 
I knew where they raised their young; just where scientists 
never credited it as possible. In fall they left these parts 
and were found in two widely different places. Where the lum- 
bermen had cut out the north hillsides and a riotous growth 
of hazel followed, the birds were, and still are, fairly plenti- 
ful. But these tangles of hazel seemingly are natural only 
to this region. The soil underneath is usually very rocky, 
but invariably of a dark red clay. The other place where I 
know them to be is directly the opposite in character—big, 
open, red oak flats, chiefly red oak timber which the natives 
call “spotted” oak—with not a single bit of underbrush of 
any kind to conceal them. 

Almost annually since 1908 I have hunted these two places 
each fall, and except during the year 1901 when the country 
was visited by an unprecedented fall drouth for many days, 
they have always yielded as many birds as when [ first 
hunted them. 

Apropos of this narrative, as well as an illustration of 
changes of locality affecting habits, I will cite an incident. 
Last winter a man from the North Country, an ardent wood- 
cock hunter in his native stamping grounds, was one of my 
shooting companions. He had his idea of the location of 
birds, and, hunting with his own experience in mind, the 
first two days before I met him in the mountains he neither 
saw nor heard tell of a bird. He vowed there were none 
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there; furthermore, he declared he had killed woodcock in 
the South but they were not as large as the northern birds 
because they lost weight during the migration. 

I decided first to take him to my secret red oak flat. En 
route the dogs pointed a bevy of quails. When they flushed, 
they dropped in the favorite harboring grounds of the wood- 
cock. One of the dogs pointed. I told my companion to 
make the kill of the quail. Now, strange as it may seem, 
tho that man had hunted woodcock as long as I, by one ap- 
pearing under conditions in which he never expected them, 
he was momentarily confused. 

“Kill that quail!” he shouted to me as a bird flushed di- 
rectly toward me and prevented his shooting on that account. 
I turned, and, as it went on, killed it. 

“Well,” he gasped, “a woodcock it is, and it’s about the 
biggest one I ever saw!” 

A good deal of a similarity existed in the way of locality 
at one time around Weiner, Arkansas, tho of course drain- 
age and farming have entirely changed the hunting topog- 
raphy of the country. There was the greatest opportunity, 
a number of years back, on woodcock that I ever saw. 

Had I wished, I could have killed a hundred 

birds in the morning in open woods, with only : 
occasional switch cane to interfere. The 

borings were ever present, and yet, with- 
in 10 miles of this place amidst similar 
surroundings, I could never find one 
bird. 

[ used to hunt woodcock in Clay 
County, Arkansas—the north part. 

In one place | found the birds 
amidst swamp grass, flags and 
the dense coverts of elbow 
brush in the sloughs. In this 
very same locality I found 
them on higher ground, only 
in those mound-like sand 
knolls which are peculiar to 
that country. In the latter 
place, the birds were larger 
than those of the thickets. I 
always believed them to be 
locally-raised birds because 

[ often found nests amidst 
the sheltering mandrake in 
late spring and hens with 
voung families later in summer. 

Take an easterner or north- 
erner who has shot for years his 
alder, and other thickets and tell 
him to hunt woodcock in some of 
the localities I have described, and 
he certainly will ridicule the idea, and 
ten to one he will seek growths similar 
to those of his own hunting grounds. 

[ know several islands in Current 
River, Missouri, that are mounds of 
gravel, and usually the only growth on 
them is sycamore, elbow brush and wil- 
low. Who would be fool enough to hunt 
woodcock in such a spot where the possibility of their bills 
not being able to penetrate for their regular food was beyond 
conjecture? -Still, these islands at times held woodcock, and 
the only worms you found them feeding upon there were cut- 
worms. In one or two I have found snails, the little peri- 
winkle kind, which had shed their shells. 

One year in late fall a very cold spell visited the upper 
part of Dixieland, where I was shooting quails. The ground 
froze tight. One of my dogs came to a point along a small 
ditch in a cotton field which had not been well cultivated, 
as was evidenced by the growth of sedge grass in it. From 
the dog I flushed a woodcock and killed it. Within 40 
yards I flushed five more out of that same ditch. For the 
life of me I was momentarily unable to fathom how those 
birds existed in that frozen territory, as similar conditions 
had prevailed for ten days. What added to my bewilder- 
ment was the fact that the birds were plump and in exceed- 
ingly good condition. I could not withhold a desire to in- 
vestigate. Then I discovered on the sides of the ditch a 
layer of red clay about 2 feet in depth which had escaped 
the freeze. I saw many borings, and doubtless the wood- 
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cock tribe had gathered there many gustatory tidbits which 
had maintained them in such excellent shape. 

Southern New Brunswick and the eastern part of the state 
of Maine, particularly in that region close to the St. Croix 
River, provides some of the best woodcock shooting I have 
had in recent years. But it was all of quite a new sort to me 
when I first visited there. Where the savants of the game 
hunted and directed me to hunt for the home-raised, the 
flight birds often urged me to contradiction. Were it not for 
politeness and a belief that every man knows his home town 
best, I would have expressed dissent. The birds were usu- 
ally where I never expected to find them, and of course this 
altered in a way my usual manner of hunting them. 

There the birds favor alder thickets chiefly, but are often 
found, at least more than occasionally, amidst young birch 
and poplar thickets. Again there are times, they say, when 
they venture out into the open heather-grown bogs, tho I 
have never been fortunate enough to find them there. My 
first hunting trip in New Brunswick for woodcock found 
my eyes persistently glued to marshy places close to alders 

or in among the alders, where the underfooting was 
considerably wet. Not once did a bird rise in 

such parts. 
| have always believed that the local hunter, 
however sophisticated I may think I am, 
knows his own country far better than 

[ do, tho many of his statements, 

which prove true, momentarily tax 

credulity, because they vary consid- 
erably from your experience else- 
where. Such is what happened 
during my first visit among the 
hills and flats north of the Bay 
of Fundy. My shooting com- 
panion knew the country well, 
and woodcock hunting, too. 
Against all my former antici- 
pations, most birds were 
found the first day on a fair- 
ly open pasture which had 
been grown up with alder 
and birches here and yon 
from the heights of our knees 
up to our waists. The ground 
was as dry as a bone. Strange 
to say, on the summit of a hill, 
woodcock were very plentiful, 
but as darkness came on when 
we discovered this place, our 
“soose eggs” column had more 
marks than the “killed” one. 
The prettiest and most promising 
flat that I beheld during the trip was 
covered with the right-sized alders, and 
of amazing length. I was for that cover 
immediately, despite protest of my genial 
New Brunswick host. Smilingly he gave 
acquiescence to my working it out with 
his belled dog, assuring me that, on ac- 
count of the dampness of the ground, 
it would prove fruitless. He was right; in two hours I did 
not start a single bird. And only late that afternoon, when 
we came to a small growth of alders amidst the rocks on top 
of a hill close to one of the omnipresent potato patches, did 
we start any birds. 

Once I was hunting the likely alder thickets in a typical 
woodcock country without appreciable results. An aged 
farmer hailed me and said the birds were out in the spruce 
woods. This did not appear reasonable. Yet I had been 
over good grounds; why not try where a native suggested ? 
I did, in a big spruce growth on a rocky little hill. Ac- 
tually, the birds were everywhere! In a short time I could 
have easily exceeded my limit had I been disposed to do so. 

Watch the dyed-in-the-wool woodcock hunter of north- 
east United States and southern Canada. He is worth care- 
ful watching, especially in the parts where he hunts hard. 
He tries at times to keep away from alders in real bogs or 
boggy growth where water is in evidence. He turns his nose 
up at the very thought of too-old alder thickets, the growth 
of which is in a state of decadence; but give him the sight of 

(Continued on page 79) 











OU have probably never heard of Shingobee. It is 
one of the reputed ten thousand lakes that dot 
the surface of the state of Minnesota, is located 
just south of great Leech Lake, in fact, the stream 
that flows from this lake empties into Shingobee Bay of 
that famous body of water. Shingobee Lake has nothing 
exceptional in the way of picturesqueness about it. There 
are hundreds of lakes that are as beautiful. For one thing 
its shorelines are for the most part boggy; in fact, it is 
doubtful if you can find firm footing in getting out any- 
where around the whole lake. Nevertheless the lake is 
deep and the fishing is good. There are some wonderful 
specimens of large-mouth bass in that lake and great north- 
ern pike that make you think you have connected up with 
an ocean fish; also there are wall-eyed pike, croppies and 
various other fishes—and last, but not least, there is the 
muskellunge. And because there are muskellunge in Shingo- 
bee this story will blossom out in black upon white and I 
shall try to unlock ‘some of the 
secrets of that mysterious old lake. 








HINGOBEE 





ASMALL LAKE WITH AN IMPORTANT FISH IN IT 


By ‘Robert Page Lincoln 


I believe slants down to 40 or more feet, altho I must say 
that I have never sounded it. There was, until quite recent- 
ly, some sort of stand at the mouth of this stream which 
was, I think, at one time a place where one could tie up a 
boat and get out and lie or sit down and fish at one’s leisure. 
A certain villager of Akeley (two miles away) was fishing 
for wall-eyed pike and was reclining on this stand. He had 
a frisky minnow on his hook and was dangling it in the 
water, the cork playing around on the surface. Eventually 
growing drowsy there in the sun, he kept one eye open and 
the other closed. He was due to open both of them wide a 
few moments later, for as he dragged in the minnow a sinis- 
ter, lengthy and evil-eyed shape loomed up in the water to 
claim the bait. In telling about it afterwards this gentle- 
man stated that the fish was easily as long as an oar and 
that, unquestionably, it was the old musky of Shingobee. 
How much would it weigh? Fifty pounds, if an ounce, he 
averred. He had been so frightened by seeing the fish that 
he had left the place and had hurried 
home. Such eyes the fish had, he 





It is one of the painful truths one 
will come to know about fishing in 
Minnesota, that the muskellunge 
species is found in but a handful of 


OLIVE 


lakes in the state. Try to explain 
it away if you can but the fact 
remains—the muskellunge is not, and 


probably never was, numerous in 
Minnesota. This in spite of the fact 
that the state has such a large num- 
ber of lakes to its credit, many of 
them apparently the very best to be 
found as a habitat for the fish in 
question. So it was with Shingobee 


Pheasants 
CHATLAIN RuSSELL 


How he struts across our lawn, 
Every day just peep o’ dawn, 
Walking out on dress parade— 

I fs think he’d be afraid. 
Dressed up in such gorgeous style, 
You can see him half a mile. 

Tho his suit is brownish red, 
Turquoise blue is on his head 

And his waistcoat brown and blue 
Flecks of sunshine glowing thru. 
Long tail feathers brown and black, 


stated. They looked bloody murder 
and he was thankful that the big fel- 
low had not grabbed his minnow! 


WO years in succession I had 

fished Shingobee, then the third 
summer (1927) I was again there. 
The stories of a big Shingobee musky 
were still afloat, altho they had 
gained in volume until people spoke 
in whispers about it. A certain fish- 
erman who had a fish-house on the 
ice the previous winter had seen the 
fish while looking down into the 


when I first heard of it. I was told Naught of beauty does he lack; water from the hole in the ice. The 
that it contained “tiger” muskies And he knows it, haughty bird, fish passed directly under him. Ac- 
that were as fierce as they make For his crowing loud is heard. cording to his version he dared not 
them and broke the best lines that Little wife is mc and brown, drive the spear, for of course it is 


3ut I doubted sin- 
there muskies 
Examination — of 


you had to offer. 
cerely whether 
in Shingobee. 


were 


photos of fish caught in the lake, 
however, showed true enough that 
muskies were represented. I was 
half-way convinced. One summer 





day Chet Bowers, of Council Bluffs, 


Not much beauty in her gown. 
Some time I shall tell this bird, 

If he’s not already heard, 

That out here we've equal rights, 
Then I s’pose there'll be a fight. 
Let her wear some colors, too, 
Brownish reds, and turquoise blue. 


unlawful to spear muskies at any 
time, or thru the ice. How long was 
that musky and how much would it 
weigh? It was, he thought, about 
5 feet in length and would weigh, 
at the very least, no less than 50 
pounds... . At last I was becoming 
convinced that there really was a big 








Iowa, hooked into a large musky off 

the north point and Arnold Nelson, 

who was rowing the boat, promptly shot out into the lake and 
there, by going around and around in a circle, sought to drown 
the fish. Failing undramatically in this act, it was decided to 
lead the fish down to the inlet stream and there run up and 
beach it on the sands of the creek. This was done. Arnold 
Nelson, spitting snuff and shouting commands to Chet, drove 
the boat into the shallows, and Chet, throwing his rod over 
his shoulder like a musket, leaped out of the boat and went on 
upstream dragging the fish by main strength after him. Ar- 
nold, taking his trusty oar in his two hands, also leaped and 
using the heavy end of the oar as a flail he beat the fish un- 
conscious. The fish weighed 271% pounds and won a prize! 


HE above is one instance. The muskies of Shingobee 
that had been rounded in had not given up their various 
ghosts without putting up a struggle that had all the ear- 
marks of tuna fishing about it. Then, gradually, as Shingo- 
bee was fished more thoroly, started the story of the myste- 
rious line-breaking and back-wrenching musky that it con- 
tained. Understand that there was one musky in special 
and in particular. No one has ever said that there were 
flocks of large muskies in Shingobee, but everyone in the 
country thereabouts was united in common faith and belief 
that there was one musky in Shingobee that ranged in 
weight from 50 to 80 pounds. 
I have previously mentioned an inlet stream. Directly out 
from the mouth of this stream there is a deep hole which 


musky in this strange and little 

known lake. Every time I approached 
it I felt that spell of the mysterious, that indefinable anticipa- 
tion which had back of it that great possibility that probably 
here among all lakes was a record-breaker. To add to this, 
A. E. Spellman, of Omaha, coming over from Moore's 
Springs, hooked into a fish he would swear was 5 feet in 
length. Ona dead pull (and this is Arnold Nelson’s version 
of it) this fish broke a highly recommended 25-pound test, 
brand new, hard-braided silk line! 

To catch this big musky in Shingobee became an obses- 
sion with me. I mapped out a campaign that was, to my 
mind, as complete as any fish catching experiment I had 
ever tried. I apparently left no loop-holes for escape. I 
would fish industriously, thoroly, systematically. If need 
be I would put in the rest of the summer and the fall in 
trying to land this mysterious old musky of Shingobee. 

It is one of those inconsistencies of life that if a man 
wins to himself a reputation in this pursuit or that he at 
once is singled out as an individual to be looked up to and 
listened to—and from him will be expected much indeed. 
In my own case w as a reputation for having written innu- 
merable articles, essays and diatribes on fishing. I was an 
authority. If I couldn’t catch that Shingobee musky then 
no one would. Assertions such as the above got to flying 


around as I applied myself diligently to the task before me. 
But every day as I returned to Jack Port’s at Moore’s 
Springs the people gathered around in vain, for I had no 
Shingobee musky to show. 
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One day Jack Port and | started out with the intention 
of bringing home a fish 5 feet in length—in fact, as my 
happy-go-lucky partner said, “As long as an oar.” Today 
it was to be one of those fine-comb researches, the leaving 
of no stone or pad unturned. I had always believed in my 
heart that Jack was skeptical about the Shingobee musky. 
He was passing thru the same stages I had passed thru. 
He had yet to be convinced. Seeing is believing. 


TART out from the Bay Where The Boats Are in 

Shingobee and you have an elegant stretch of pads to 
fish. Arriving, however, at the turn of the shore, you come 
into the bay where Elmer Welker caught his 25-pounder. 
Make this turn and continue on 200 or 300 feet and you 
are in suspicious grounds. I know whereof I speak. Here 
is where, on occasion, the Shingobee musky hangs out. 

On the day of which I speak Jack was nicely doing 
galley-service at the oars and I was casting. Now here, now 
there I pegged the lure but with 
no results. The lure was one of 
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away from me,” said Jack facetiously with a broad grin. 

“Yes,” I answered, eyeing him sharply, “just about as 
dizzy!” 

Once, twice, three times we covered that length of shore- 
line from the point to the lower bay where Elmer caught 
the 25-pounder. Not a strike, not the sign of a fish. Dead 
silence; no splash; no action in the water—it was as tho 
Shingobee Lake had given up its ghost and not a finny 
creature was to be found in its reaches. And all this time 
[ had said nothing about the fish I had seen. Jack did not 
know, for I believed he would doubt my version of it any- 
way. Somehow, too, I wanted to keep the truth to myself. 
Upon another day I would return. Yes, indeed! 

It is true that I caught muskies in Shingobee, but not the 
one I was after. I left Shingobee now for two weeks on 
another fishing jaunt and then, in September, I returned 
primed for another trial with the big fellow I knew was in 
there. I had been keeping tab on the situation pretty closel) 

while I had been away, hoping 





those hinged-in-sections min- 
nows that have a most lifelike 
wiggle to the tail. I had used 
this type of minnow freely and 
productively before in my fish- | 
ing, and it was my idea that the 
animation of the tail of this cre- 
ation would prove too much for 
the fish. I hoped that it would 
be the Shingobee musky. Back 
and forth that white-bodied wig- 
gler went gyrating thru the 
water, to be picked up time and 
again and returned to the little 
indentations in the pads, just 
where it would seem most likely 
that a big one would be lying in 
wait. 

While I was thus mechani- 
cally casting, as accurately and 
precisely as possible, the some- 
thing happened that I alone was 
aware of. Jack was studying the 
lower shoreline of the lake, | 
believe. I had happened to look 
down as I was about to pick up 
the bait from the water—and 
there it was. I won’t say that 
my hair stood on end. That 
would be exaggeration. But a 
sudden chill ran over me, I be- 
came as close to nerveless as a 
man can be; I did not move a 
muscle in my body—I just 
looked and—looked. For there, 








against hope that no one would 
“beat me to it” and hang the 
Shingobee “tiger” up high and 
dry. This time I had brought 
with me a certain top-water 
lure that had killed one 26- and 
one 22-pounder. It ought to be 
the means of luring the Shingo- 
bee musky to his doom. This 
particular top-water bait one 
would cast to the desired place 
and then, lowering the rod tip, 
one would give the lure a series 
of sharp jerks, one after an- 
other, at the same time reeling 
the line. This method of fishing 
I believe is called “pop” casting. 
The jerking of the bait injects 
animation in the lure and prob- 
ably makes the fish think it is 
the violent efforts of some 
marooned water or land crea- 
ture trying to free itself from 
the watery element. Knowing 
how this bait had gotten me 
some fine fish, imagine with 
what expectation I now bore 
down on Shingobee. I remem- 
ber, as we drove by Shingobee 
on the way to Jack’s place, how 
exultant I was to think that at 
last I had the lure for the fish. 
I had practiced up well on pop 
casting with this lure. I was 
all set for the deed shortly to 
be perpetrated. 





idly following my hinged-in-sec- 
tions minnow, like a silent and 
mysterious apparition from the 
deep, was none other than the Shingobee musky. I will not 
even estimate his length or his weight. That would be 
putting me on record. I merely wish to say that it was 
the largest muskellunge that I have ever seen—in the flesh. 
| have a photograph here before me as I write of the musky 
landed by C. A. Karlan, of Topeka, Kansas, caught at 
noon of the 22nd of August, 1927, on the Sand Point Flats 
of Leech Lake that weighed 4414 pounds and was 52% 
inches in length. If I should say that this Shingobee 
musky would exceed that by—but then, I’m not going on 
record! 


S SILENTLY as this Shingobee musky had followed 
44 that minnow, as silently he disappeared, vanishing into 
the mysterious and unfathomable unknown of Shingobee 
Lake as tho he had but been a fleeting shadow. Presently 
I sat down and passed a hand over my eyes and Jack asked, 
“How are you feeling now?”—for I had been troubled with 
my stomach and had been dieting for several days. “Not 
so well,” I said, breathing hard. “I got a little dizzy look- 
ing at the water a few minutes ago.” 

“About as dizzy as I would get if that old Shingobee 
musky came up here to the boat and tried to grab the oar 


Robert Page Lincoln and a Shingobee musky 


HE first day I tried this new 
bait on Shingobee Lake 
Mrs. Robert Page Lincoln was rowing the boat. Once she 
had threatened to divorce me because I criticized her rowing. 
A box of candy had restored peace in the family. Now as 
[ patted her on the cheek I gave directions just how far 
to keep from the pads and I would do the rest. She rowed 
the boat beautifully and, one cast following another, | 
sounded out the likely places. On we went, turned the 
bay where Elmer caught his 25-pounder, and were in those 
hereinbefore mentioned, said suspicious grounds. Very 
suspicious, I may say. I knew now down to just about 
a foot where the big fellow had his place of business—the 
place where he lay in wait for his prey. There were two 
certain reeds that thrust themselves out of the water at this 
certain place.... 

Here was the program. If in my casting I should chance 
to seat the hool:s of my lure in the jaw of a fish I would 
at once give the command—‘“Out!” That would mean that 
my better half -would bend to the task with vim and a 
flourish and would instantly swing the bow of the boat lake- 
ward and row away from the pads, to prevent the fish from 
projecting his honorable self into these obstructions. So 
far, so good. I kept on casting until I reached the place in 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Circle—A Topi antelope 
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The author and an eland 


ded feet as noise- 
lessly as a kitten 
in socks, and it 

is possible for 

the beast to be 
on top of you 
before discov- 
ered, if you do not 
happen to see the 
animal when he 
charges. Once I was 
antiquity, the stalking game for the larder. 
rhinoceros is supposed to ' Following me, just out of sight, 
have come down _ pure-blooded, was a line of porters, who were to bring 
standing in his tracks unchanged, thru the meat back to camp, when suddenly.a rhino 
all the passing ages. This progeny of the prehistoric is, trotted out of the bush and ran up the hill toward me. I 
because of his inscrutable stupidity, difficult to classify or had my back to the rhino and the porters gave a warning 
analyze. shout. This, however, I did not hear, but it had the effect 

Some authorities claim the shortsightedness of the rhi- of stopping the rhino, who turned and bore directly down 
noceros alone prevents him from being classed as Africa’s upon them. Unconscious of what was happening behind, | 
most dangerous game. Others that his charge is indirected went on and continued my stalk of the game I was after. 
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and deadly only to those who happen to be in its path. Finally killing an antelope, I waited for my men, who were 
Certainly he is not particularly dangerous when wounded, to come to me at the sound of the rifle-shot, to take the meat 
as are the buffalo, lion, elephant, and leopard; but when- into camp. As they did not appear, I returned, only to find 
ever met, it is an even toss whether he ambles peaceably them perched like great birds among the trees. 

away, rushes blindly up wind, or plunges headlong toward I was at a loss to account for their actions until they de- 


man or caravan (numbers have no terrors for him); and  scended, and being of the tribe who did not speak Swahili, 
in a bush country his sudden rushes from cover, if passed they went thru a pantomime representing the experience 
on the windward side, make him doubly perilous to the they had had with the rhinoceros. One descended on all 
unready hunter. fours, grunted, and whistled, while he charged upon his 
The rhinoceros is neither interesting nor beautiful to companions, who nimbly climbed their trees again. It was 
look upon, and tho he cannot be called a vain animal, the very graphic and left no doubt as to what had happened. 
knowledge of these imperfections must prey upon his mind, 
for armed as he is with horns, as sharp as a rapier’s point, O LIVE within the shadow of the white man’s civiliza- 
this evil swordsman of the hills goes about like one with tion and the destructive forces of modern invention is 
a grievance. He swaggers thru a wilderness of “killers,” to become wise. Even the rhinoceros has conformed to its 
his challenge flung wide, to do battle with any living thing forceful requirements and changed habit and temperament 
that breathes. When warned of man’s approach by the _ to suit this new emergency. 
tainted air, or by the signal birds which perch upon his When I hunte-l in Africa years ago the rhinoceros’ stupid- 
back, he usually makes little charges hither and thither, ity was a byword. His habits were diurnal, and he made no 
and then hauls up short with uplifted snout, testing the air. effort to conceal his movements or whereabouts and fed most- 
The sidelong swings he then gives to his head, which seems ly in the open. But the frequent injections of the high- 
ridiculously long and narrow for so huge a body, are most powered bullet has had its effect, and now where breed or 
uncanny and serpent-like, while his little eyes snap with climatic conditions give him a long horn, and make him 
deviltry. It then behooves the hunter to be careful lest the sought out as a trophy, it takes all of the cunning and re- 
beast get his wind, and, if he does not wish to kill the brute, sourcefulness of a skilled tracker to annex this prize to the 
to lie quiet until his anger cools, or else to steal away, which  sportsman’s collection. I once hunted rhinoceroses in a 
is the surest method of avoiding being charged. country where, because of their continued pursuit, they had 
The rhinoceros, tho a huge beast, can travel with his pad- assumed distinctly nocturnal habits. Invariably they lay 
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concealed in the daytime in such thick cover that while track- 
ing them they were either warned by the signal birds who 
accompany them, or they got our wind and were off before 
we came in sight. Contrary to the usual belief, the signal 
bird feeds more upon the blood exuding from the punctured 
holes they make in the rhinoceros’s hide than upon the ticks 
and other infesting insects. Our horses, grazing around 
camp, were often covered by bleeding wounds from the bor- 
ing bills of these birds. However, they keep vigilant watch 
for the enemies of the rhinoceros, and it was only by stalk- 
ing the bird rather than the beast that success finally crowned 
our efforts. 

The spoor of an unusually large rhinoceros led us one day 
into an area of dense thorn scrub stretched along the dry 
throat of a river bed. I wished to procure a specimen with 
a particularly large horn, and had secured as trackers a 
couple of Masai who were very resourceful fellows. Once 
the game was located, they would creep around cover to as- 
certain its length of horn, or wriggle to some thorny 
perch to get a sight of the beast over the low-growing 
scrub. 

We were proceeding with great caution, knowing that any 
turn in the thickets might bring us upon a dozing rhinoceros 
—and a charge under such circumstances was undesirable— 
when luckily the tracker spotted a solitary rhinoceros bird 
perched on a bush a few yards ahead. He pointed it out with 
his spear, and while we sank from sight, hoping that we had 
been unobserved, thru the foliage we saw the bird stop her 
pluming and look in our direction with some concern. For 
a time it sat like a weathercock, shifting its position at in- 
tervals as tho by the force of the wind; then it stead- 
ied, remained immovable, and, perched on the withered 


arm of a thorn bush, fixed its gaze 
upon our flimsy place of conceal- 

i * - A wildebeest 
ment. one of the 


| Faye moment we expected it to 
scream its warning to the rhi- 
noceros we knew was near, but it 
seemed puzzled by our sudden 
appearance—or disappear- £4 
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Wild beasts of four different species in the best game preserve in the world 









ance. Perhaps it had never before seen humans act quite so 
mysteriously. 

Meanwhile, the rhinoceros, concealed in the thickest cover, 
got our wind, and while the sentinel still hesitated, the rhi- 
noceros made up his mind quickly. With a snort and a 
squeal, he lunged toward us thru the thorn cover. My guides 
bounded away like frightened bucks as the glint of his dag- 
ger-pointed horns parted the intervening brush. I shot, hop- 
ing to turn him with a slight wound but he lurched on, 
squealing like the brakes of a Cadillac. At the next shot 
he fell broadside. He was of fair horn, but I had passed up 
many a better one in my inspection. Such is the fortune of 
the big-game hunter ! 

The varied nasal explosions the rhinoceros on occasion 
is capable of making are truly astonishing and misleading 
even to an experienced hunter. One evening, just as the 
sun was sinking, I heard the unmistakable grunts of lions. 
The sound came from a wild and broken plain, seared here 
and there with dongas and thorny jungle, making it ideal- 
istic for a successful stalk. Hoping to intercept them, my 
gun-boy and I made a wide detour, which brought us to the 
edge of a deep donga. The mutterings of the lions came 
from the opposite side and indicated that they were walking 
across its bank toward us. 

Hoping to cross to the other side of the donga, a rapid, 
cautious stalk was made toward a game trail which thru 
years of usage was worn down in a deep pathway to the 
stream, 6 or 8 feet below. We hurried down this de- 
clivity, thinking we could ascend from another pathway to 
the opposite bank, only to find it a watering place where ; 
game came and went by the same trail. There was no other . 





























exit. A large tree opposite smothered the donga with its 
branches and cast shadows into its 
depths. My gun-boy pointed into 

its gloom. 





At first glance I saw only the 
water flowing thru these 
shadows; then the silvered 
rivulets coursing shore 
ward warned me. that 
something was moving 
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Above—aA rhino shot by the party, and, below, all that was 
left of him after the hyenas had feasted upon him fora night 


in the water. Beyond the pointing finger, almost concealed 
by the overhanging foliage, I now made out the forms of 
three rhinoceroses—a bull, cow, and calf—standing knee- 
deep in the water. The bull and cow were drinking; their 
offspring, with the saliva still streaming from its mouth, 
raised its head and with ears pricked forward stared at us 
with blinking, half-blind eyes. 

Now as I watched these rhinoceroses the thought flashed 
upon me that we stood in the game trail—the neck of the 
bottle—the one exit from that place. Just a few steps and 
we would have been in a walled chamber with three of the 
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most undesirable room-mates in Africa. 
We backed out cautiously, hoping to re- 


tire without discovery. We had just 
cleared the opening, when from the 
donga came the drum of tramping feet, 
followed by a succession of deep growls, 
so menacing that we crept back again 
and peered into the donga, thinking 
surely a terrific combat was in progress 
between the rhinoceroses and lions. 


NSTEAD, I beheld the rhinoceroses 

charging back and forth in great ex- 
citement, pausing only to utter those 
terrific gutturals that we had taken for 
the growls of a lion. It was the scent 
of humans that had roused their ire. 
Knowing that it would be a matter of 
seconds before the beasts would charge 
up the very trail in which we stood, and 
that it wasn’t possible for us all to nego- 
tiate it at the same time, I wisely de- 
cided to remove the offending scent—and that speedily. My 
gun-boy preceded me into this trap, but I was some jumps 
ahead of him on the return journey. We had gained the 
bank above, when the rhinoceroses bulged out past us, careen- 
ing like crazy steam-engines in hysterics. They disappeared 
in a cloud of dust that hung above them like smoke from 
their battery of nasal explosions. The hubbub was sufficient 
to make lion-hunting anything but a success that evening. 

An old elephant hunter once told of lying in wait at a 
water-hole, when a cow elephant, accompanied by a calf, 
came down to drink. As the two disported themselves in 
the pool a thirsty old rhinoceros walked up and down the 
bank, impatiently waiting his turn to drink. Few of the 
jungle folk care to face an elephant with young. Knowing 
this, perhaps, the cow felt secure and lingered overlong to 
enjoy the cool refreshments. Finally, exasperated by the 
elephants’ continued occupation of the pool, the rhinoceros 
made one of those headlong rushes, squealing and snorting 
as he came. Even old hunters, facing this charge, always 
get their thrill in those last few seconds. The elephant evi- 
dently got hers, for before this sally she and her offspring 
fled. 

In the early days of British East Africa, rhinoceroses 
were scrupulously protected—one only was allowed on each 
license, as it was feared, because of their aggressive stupidity, 
they would be killed indiscriminately by sportsmen and thus 
become extinct. In consequence they multiplied rapidly and 
in some localities became a positive menace. I was once 
hunting buffaloes in a boulder-strewn bush country where 
rhinoceroses were plentiful, and so similar in appearance 


Photo by Seidentopf Bros. 











































were these three—buffalo, boulder, 
and rhinoceros—that at times it 
was difficult to differentiate be- 
tween their half-concealed bulks 
showing thru the thickets. 

One morning we hunted rhi- 
noceroses with a view of pho- 
tographing them, and as the air 
with the lingering chill of the 
night was warmed, many crea- 
tures of hoof and horn came from 
their hiding-places, moving slowly 
to open groves for the crowning 
points of the sun. Eagerly with 
glasses we swept all the wide ex- 
panse lying at our feet. 


NCE a black, weather-beaten 

bulk, looking like a rock with 
a soda bottle at the end, appeared 
within the circle of the lens. 
“Rhino,” said my gun-boy. As 
we strolled quietly down among 
the rocks and trees of the hillside 
we came suddenly upon two more 
of these evil-looking beasts, stand- 
ing motionless in the open glade. 


brush. 


Scarcely had the noise of breaking branches ceased, when from 
the dark jungle behind came the sudden thunder of hoofs. Turn- 
ing, we had just time to catch a fleeting glimpse of the retreating 


forms of two buffaloes. 


We were upon their spoor, following the faint outline of their 
hoofs upon the sod and bent grasses, when the trail led into a com- 
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paratively open wood. Suddenly our attention was attracted 
by a black, unshapely mass in some very tall, tted-like grass 


directly ahead. 
“Rhino,” said my companion. 


“N’guinea?” (again) I asked. 


grimace. 


We showered them with stones from places of conceal- 
ment, thinking they would go off peaceably, but, springing 
to their feet, they stared around with a ridiculous, question- 
One trotted 20 feet toward us. 
Its mate went a few paces in the opposite direction. Back 
they wheeled and faced each other, their half-blind, piglike 


ing air of exasperation. 


eyes blinking stupidly. 


Immovable, senseless, and almost 
inanimate, they seemed a left-over from some prehistoric age. Only 
their little twitching ears showed that they were alive. When still 
a hundred feet distant the signal birds flew up with shrill cries, and 
as I pressed the button of my camera for a picture, the beasts 
charged right and left, then crashed off upwind thru the under- 


Grazing giraffes ready to take to their heels 
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An oryx, one of the most beautiful 
of African antelope 
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Y A waterbuck 


As an.eddy of wind carried our scent to 
them, their languor suddenly vanished and 
amid a duet of snorts and grunts they tore 
thru the forest, going upwind, which, for- 
tunately, was not in our immediate direction. 

Knowing that such wily game as buffalo 
must have taken the alarm thruout the neigh- 
borhood, by the great hubbub that ensued, 
we abandoned further pursuit of our game, 
and making a detour thru the forest, with 
the purpose of returning to camp, we came 
upon a neck of the woods that seemed to be 
used exclusively as sleeping quarters by 
some corpulent rhinoceros beauties. 


ease the trees the knee-high grass 
was strewn with boulders, which closely 
resembled reclining rhinoceroses, and as 
nothing looks more boulder-like than one of 
these sleeping demons, for the life of us we 
could not tell them apart. Often a single 
rhinoceros would be sleeping among some 
boulders, and so like in color were rock and 
beasts that had our path led us his way we 
might have had the unexpected pleasure of 
treading upon his tail. Often we shied round one suspicious 
pile we took for rhinoceroses, only to have another we mis- 
took for boulders spring snorting to their feet and, amid hiss- 
ing, whistling blasts, dash this way and that, missing us by 
most uncomfortable margins—all of which kept my hair 
rising and falling like the quills of a fretful porcupine. 

It is not an uncommon thing for one of these rusty old 
warriors to charge a whole safari as it marches. One morn- 
ing as a deep fog was rolling heavily across the hills, ob- 
scuring all in its milk-white folds, two rhinoceroses broke 
from cover just ahead of our marching safari and disappeared 
into the gloom. I was intensely relieved that these two evil 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Prince had a bad reputation and Jooked a bit forlorn 


THINK it was Epictetus who said, “If you are 
told that such an one speaks ill of you, make no 
defense against what was said but answer, he 
surely knew not my other faults else he would 
not have mentioned these only.” 

[ doubt if this great Athenian philosopher knew how aptly 
this saying might be applied to dogs as well as to men, for 
there is no doubt in my mind but what it may be applied 
to both. 





And, if I be accused of being a fancier of dogs, then 
I'll plead guilty and add that in many instances it is the 


under dog that takes my fancy. 

For a number of years it has been my privilege to look 
forward to the opening day of quail season in the Southland. 
In anticipation of this great event, there has been much to 
do over bird dogs, for good dogs are a necessary part in 
quail-shooting preparedness. Even tho I have never owned 
blue ribbon winners nor even runners-up in field trials, I 
have hunted behind “shooting dogs” that knew quail, so you 
may imagine then my disappointment in losing, just before 
the opening of the season, one of my best dogs, and at a 
time, too, when it was difficult to secure one to take his 
place. 

The season was half over when I happened to walk into a 
country store and hear a man offer a bird dog for sale at 
the ridiculous price of $5. He evidently wanted to rid him- 
self of that particular dog. He said, “The dog is one year 
old, he runs all over the field, he flushes the birds, he won't 
retrieve, and he won’t stay home. If anybody wants to pay 
$5 for him and take a chance, I'll go get him.” 

[ thought about Epictetus—if that man had known of any 
other faults he would not have men- 
tioned just those that he did mention. 

[ wanted a bird dog. I asked him 
the name of his dog and when he said 
“Towser,” I decided then and there 
that it would be worth $5 to me just to 
change that dog’s name. It’s a wonder 
he hadn’t said the dog had running 
fits and the mange with a name like 
that, a bird dog, too. I told him to 
go get the dog and bring him to my 
back yard and I’d give him $5. He 
left the store to go get the dog and I 
left for home amidst the snickers of 
the bystanders. They knew my weak- 
ness for dogs and just figured that I 
had been lifted out of a five spot. 

It was around 10 p. m. when he 
arrived with the dog. I paid him the 
five and placed the dog in the garage 
over night as I didn’t want to turn 
him into the kennel with my other 
dog until I had had a chance to look 
him over. And tho I’m old enough to 
be sedate, I was as anxious as a kid on 
Christmas morning and was up in due 
time. 

I was agreeably disappointed in his 
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The $5 Dog 


THE STORY OF A BirD Doc THAT 
LIvED Down A BAD REPUTATION 


By ‘Rupert €. West 


looks. He was a beautiful dog, beautifully marked and with 
every indication of a thorobred, but I did not let my hopes 
run too high when I remembered that looks are ofttimes 
deceiving. I gave him breakfast, let him run around the 
yard for a few minutes, then turned out Mutt, my old dog, 
and let them get acquainted. They seemed to be friends 
from the beginning. 

The next thing was to change his name. I decided on 
“Prince.” He looked the part and it was easy to say. 

I put them back in the kennel and went around to the 
post office for my mail and to get the razzing that I knew 
was coming over my “new dog.” 

I took the razzing and came back home, got my gun and 
turned the dogs out of the kennel. Prince seemed to be 
very much pleased. 

Then to decide a very important question as to his worth, 
I fired the gun. Point one, in his favor. He was not 
gun shy. 

I was sure of finding a covey of quail in a thicket about a 
mile from town so we were off. I left the road and took 
to the fields. Mutt, the old regulator, working with clock- 
like precision, hunted close but thoro. Prince was away 
like a streak down one ditch row to its end and back up 
the next one, going like the wind. 

“Getting the wire edge off,” I remarked to myself. 

Around the pine thicket where I expected to find the birds, 
there were several plots planted in soy beans. The ditch 
rows were from 10 to 20 feet wide and had a heavy growth 
of reeds and small black gum bushes. It was old hunting 
ground for Mutt and he seemed to know right where the 
birds were. He found them down one of the ditch rows 
about 70 yards from the thicket. 

I never doubt Mutt. I knew birds were there and I looked 
around for Prince. He was coming across the plot at break- 
neck speed. He saw Mutt and stopped so suddenly that he 
rolled over almost on top of him. When he regained his 
feet he was headed away from the way Mutt was pointing. 
He turned, and for a fraction of a second I thought he was 
going to hold the point, tho he was 
twisted in such a manner it was diffi- 
cult for him to hold a point, even had 
his intentions been the best. Only for 
a moment did he hesitate, then sprang 
into the birds. They came up with a 
roar. 

I got in one shot and missed but kept 
an eye on the birds. Prince went tear- 
ing after them. I called him back, got 
me a tough switch and gave him a 
thrashing that I was sure he would 
remember even if he forgot what it 
was for. 

I waited for ten or fifteen minutes 
before taking the dogs over to look 
for the birds again. I wanted them 
to get settled, for a quail will hold its 
scent for a few minutes after it hits 
cover, and I wanted to give the dogs a 
show. I petted Prince until I was 
back in his graces and then started to 
look for the birds. 

Mutt found them again. I admon- 
ished Prince to be careful. Mutt 
moved up a few inches and I knew the 
birds were running. 


“Careful, Prince,” I warned as he 














too moved up. I walked up to them and they both moved 
up and came to a dead point. “Steady, Prince; caretul boy. 
It was a beautiful picture, both on point not 8 inches 
apart. 2. : 

I never allow my dogs to flush a bird if I can help it. 
I like to flush them myself. I stepped in and kicked them 
out. Three birds. I got one with each barrel. Mutt did 
not move but Prince had his eye on the bird that got away 
and started off like the wind after him. I called him back, 
scolded him, and called, “Dead bird—hunt ’em dead, Prince.” 

They had fallen just in the thicket in a reed hammock. 
Mutt is not a retriever and I went in to look for them. 
Prince was running aimlessly around in the reeds, then I 
saw him make a spring at something. “Careful there, 
Prince,” I called as I made my way to him. I had crippled 
one of the birds and Prince had caught it, killed it and was 
gnawing it when I reached him. I took the bird away from 
him, got me a reed and gave him another thrashing, then 
tossed the bird back into the reed hammock and said, “Dead, 
Prince, fetch him out.” 

Prince was watching when I threw the bird and had him 
in a moment and laid down with the bird between his paws. 
“Bring him out, Prince. Here, boy,” I called. He got up, 
picked the bird up, dropped him again and came sneaking 
to me. 

[ petted him and said, “Dead, Prince, fetch.” He went to 
the bird, picked him up, brought him out and dropped him 
at my feet. 

Mutt had found the other bird and was standing over him. 
“Bring him out,” I called to Prince, and much to my sur- 
prise Mutt picked the bird up and brought him to me. The 
first bird that I had ever seen him bring. I tossed the bird 
back into the reeds and Prince found him and brought him 
to me. 

I made him bring the bird several times until he learned 
not to drop him at my feet but stand and hold the bird until 
I took it from him. 

I knew the rest of that covey were scattered in the thicket 
and we went in to lock for them. Prince found one, 
was holding beautifully, but before I could reach 
him he got impatient and flushed him. I 
called him in, gave him another thrashing 
and a scolding, and we were off again. 

This time it was Mutt who found a 
single. I called Prince. I knew that 
Mutt would hold the point, an hour if 
necessary. Prince came bounding up but 
as soon as he saw Mutt he made a perfect 
back. I made him hold the point for 
about a minute, then he started to 
move up. I scolded him and he 
stiffened. I made him hold the 
point for about five minutes, then | 
flushed the bird and killed it. 

Prince had it by the time it struck 
the ground, sat down and 
was evidently fixing to eat 
it when he saw me and got 
up and came sneaking in 
with the bird but dropped it. 
I picked the bird up, threw 
it as far as I could and told 
him to “fetch.” He then 
brought the bird and gave it 
to me. 

Mutt found two more sin- 
gles, both of which Prince 
back stood in fine shape. 
Prince found the third one 
and as the bird was running 
it flushed. It flushed 30 feet 


Top—While the picture is 
being taken the dogs get a 
well-earned rest 


Bottom—Prince dropped 
the bird in the thicket and 
came to me 


Inset—Frank, a neighbor, 
says, ‘“‘O. K.” 
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ahead of the dog but Prince dropped to the ground expect- 
ing another thrashing but he didn’t get it. 

I missed all three of the singles. The last one I did not 
shoot at, but the two that Mutt stood, I missed clean. We 
hunted the thicket over but failed to get up another bird. 
We went back into the pea fields along the hedge and ditch 
rows, Mutt hunting close as usual while Prince was cover- 
ing the field from ditch to ditch. 

Suddenly he came to such a sudden stop that he skidded 
and sat down, his head twisted half way around to his hip. 
There he sat, too close to move. I said, “Careful there, 
Prince,” while Mutt was coming up. Mutt came to point 
fully 20 feet back of him. (Mutt is over-cautious). | 
walked in and flushed them, getting one with each bar- 
rel. 

Again Prince broke shot and started after the covey. He 
had gone probably 20 feet-—when before I could yell at him 
he stopped and came sneaking back. I made him retrieve 
both of the dead birds. He mashed the last one and I cuffed 
him for that and made him retrieve it the second time. 

(Continued on page 92) 























































O HUNTERS whose opportunities have not drawn 
them into the vast forests of the far West, the set- 
ting of the following hunting tale may seem re- 

. markable; but, in reality, the conditions described 
are quite common. 

Carl Tucker and I set out towards the close of last deer 
season from the saw-mill town in which we live, St. Helens, 
Ore., on the storied Columbia River, for a little hunt on 
the East Fork of the Nehalem. We boarded a logging train 
of the Nehalem Timber Co. a few miles from here and, in 
two hours, after rumbling over many high-bridged trestles, 
were landed at Bridge 23. A few hundred yards down the 
draw, and we were at the cabin 
of our friends and companions 
on Canadian hunts, Bert Lampa 
and Fred Floter. Fred is prov- 
ing up on a timber claim there, 
and at the same time he and 
Bert “follow the woods” as 
fallers. 

The cabin lies between the 
main line of the logging road 
and the spur leading to Camp 
7. At the cabin the tracks are 
not a quarter of a mile apart. 
They join at Camp 6, a mile 
west of the cabin. The East 
Fork runs by the cabin, and 
a quarter of a mile down the 





canyon receives Coon Creek, 
coming from the south. The 


boys told us that four deer had 
been seen four mornings of the 
past week near the Coon Creek trestle. 
The night watchman of the donkey en- 
gines near Camp 7 had seen deer all 
summer and fall. And the loggers, 
coming to work in the mornings, would 
find fresh beds frequently, close to the 
donkeys where the deer had lain at night 
watching the glow of the fires. This 
may seem strange, but it is a common 
thing, during the season when slashings 
are burned in the recently logged areas, 
to find beds on some little knoll over- 
looking the fires; and very close to them 
but safe to the leeward. All day long 
the heavy trains of logs roar thru the 
forest; all day long the ring of axes and 
the thundering crash of falling timber, 
the chugging, puffing and shrieking of 
the donkeys, the pounding of the track 
and bridge crews, and the shouts of rig- 
gers and chokers. Amid and near this 
incessant bedlam you find your deer. 
They do not seem to fear the 
loggers or their noisy, black and blustering machinery. 
In the morning, before daylight, Carl and I were out. He 
went to Coon Creek with the intention of hunting also the 
“burn” west of it; I went along the track towards Camp 7 
hoping to circle the donkeys before the loggers were out of 
their bunks. What was my delight to find fresh tracks right 
on the railroad grade a mile from the cabin. The signs in- 
dicated three deer—a large buck, a yearling buck, and a 
doe, all going in the same direction I was. I hurried. They 
had kept to the grade for a half mile and then turned down 
the embankment to the left, into a blackened burn. As I 
reached the bottom, I heard a slight noise behind me and, 
turning quickly, saw a doe just disappearing over the rail- 
road. Here was a puzzle. Had those deer been in the bot- 
tom and seen me as I came down? To my right was a little 
ridge behind which they could have sneaked back to the 
roadbed without my seeing them. It seemed likely. So I 





Three of the party were not camera shy 





A lifelike post-mortem pose 









Deer and Beare Among “Donkeys” 


By ‘Rev. jes. F. (‘hancy 


hustled back up the slope. When I reached the point where 
the doe had disappeared, I found that only the doe herself 
had crossed the track. I back-tracked her, and to my as- 
tonishment discovered that she was one of the three I had 
been trailing. Why she spurned their company may be re- 
vealed on Judgment Day. I followed the bucks. 

They had crossed the small ridge I have mentioned and 
continued east thru the burn till they came to a tiny tribu- 
tary of the East Fork, which they crossed. Then their way 


led up the high peaks of the ridge that separates the main 
line from the spur to No. 7. Near the top it was difficult 
trailing ; 


the fern and vine-maple was dense, and twigs and 
boughs hidden under the fern 
snapped at almost every step. 
And then—I lost their trail. 
The peak I was on terminated 
in a noisy mass of shale-rock. 
However, I climbed to the top 
as that appeared to be the di- 
rection indicated. 

The sun was now extremely 
hot. I sat down under a jack- 
fir to cool off and have a 
smoke. Below me a train of 
logs rumbled along the main 
line on its way to the Colum- 
bia River. Deciding that I was 
done hunting for the day, I 
started down to the East Fork 
and the main line. I had taken 
about twenty steps when a buck 
leaped almost from under my 
feet, and sped down the hill- 
side, crashing thru fern and brush and 
sailing over logs. It was so unexpected 
that I shot three times without hitting 
him. Then I could see his horns and 
ears as he ran thru the high fern. A 
huge log lay in his course, and I quickly 
judged that he would leap over it. As 
he did I fired again. When he landed on 
the other side, he stood still for a sec- 
ond; then he gave vent to that long- 
drawn blat which always assures the 
hunter that there is nothing left to do 
but pat himself on the back. 

Three hundred and ninety-one paces 
straight down the hill brought me to the 
deer. He had two fine points on either 
side, and at camp weighed 137 pounds. 
I will not trouble you with a recital of 
the thorns and bruises received and the 
perspiration exuded as I stumbled to 
camp with that hot carcass on my back, 
under a sun that blazed at the rate of 
ninety degrees a second. 

Carl found plenty of tracks on Coon Creek and on the 
barren burn to the west, but did not have such good fortune 
as befell me. He came in, blistered with heat, shortly after 
[ did. We had a little lunch, put some deer meat in the 
creek to cool for Bert’s and Fred’s supper, rested an hour 
and struck out again. 

We crossed the main line and took to the ridges north of 
the cabin, aiming to reach a spring in a pocket among the 
logged-off hills about sundown. Fire had swept over these 
ridges the summer before, denuding them of underbrush, brt 
scarcely injuring the timber. Deer sign was, consequently, 
rare. So we arrived at the pocket sooner than we had in- 
tended. Examining the mud around the spring, we found 
tracks galore, some very old, some very fresh. The sun was 
still doing his stuff above the green wall of the forest to 
the west, so we thought we would circle the edge of the 
(Continued on page 82) 








| The DNotorization of Oia Man Kent 


By (apt. Blackstone Fairgrieve 


HAT has absolutely nothing to do with it! You 
came to me for advice and I am giving it to you. 
When I tell you that you are absolutely not to 

. 4 row a boat, that’s exactly what I mean!” 

“IT know, Doctor, but—” 

“There are no ‘buts,’ ‘ifs’ or ‘ands’-—NO rowing !” 

[ left the office. What a cruel and inhuman cuss, that 
doctot. Just an old crab, that’s all. I went home thoroly 
resolved to do just what I wanted to do, the doctor notwith- 
standing. But the longer I thought about this matter, the 
more I began to see the thing in its true light. Here I 
was, trying to argue against the advice of the finest specialist 
in this state. This man who had pulled me thru the very 
crisis of my life and now had me well along in a long con- 
valescence with splendid hopes for a complete recovery, and 
me trying to tell him to allow me to do what I wanted to 
do—even against his advice. On the other hand I knew 
myself well enough to know that I couldn’t go to that beau- 
tiful mountain lake in northern 
Arizona, with its reputation for 


a-lookin fer a ‘she,’ I reckon ya better ask acrosst the road 
at the passenger place.” 

“No, no, you don’t understand. I am expecting a box by 
freight, from Oakland. ‘She’s’ an outboard motor, I’m 7 

“Well, by gol, why didn’t ya tell me that afore ya spoke? 
Yes, she come yestiddy. But what under heaven’s name is 
an outboard motor? I’ve heerd of ‘lectric motors and steam 
motors and water motors, and ‘board’ by the day-and-week 
but in all my traffick experience I’ve never met up with this 
outboard critter.” 

The next hour was spent in proud inspection of this at- 
tractive new mechanical life-saver. The old freight agent 
was a keen observer. Not a lever, clamp or control did he 
miss, and his questioning and lack of faith in this machine 
would have provoked the most learned polytechnic engineer. 
“T think it be a nice plaything and it’s no maverick fer looks, 
but I'll tell ya, young man, don’t you never git out from 
shore without yer paddles, cause yer not only gonna row 

yerself, but yer gonna have a 
complicated alarm clock fer a 





fighting small- mouths —and 
calmly sit on the shore and 
twiddle. my thumbs while the 
other fellows went out to battle. 

“We won't go!” I says to the 
wife. “If I have to sit behind 
a post at the theater, I’d rather 
not go. No, we shall stay at 
home.” 

“But the doctor says it will be 
fine for you. Pine-scented air! 
Cool nights! Restful sleep! 
Mountain invigoration!” the pal 
returns. 

“Yes, but I can’t fish and not 
row a boat. How can I get away 
from the shore without rowing 
—unless I’d walk—and my faith 
is not quite that strong. No, 
Doc is just a crab.” 

Then my adviser proceeded 
thru a splendid, well-organized 
offense to compel me to admit a 
lot of things. “Wasn’t the Doc- 
tor the best fly-caster in this sec- 
tion?” “Yes.” “Well then he 
can’t be a crab, can he? In short 
wasn’t he just an all-around good 
sport in every way you took 
him ?” 

“Yes! Yes! YES! but the 
fact remains that I want to 


Jamous 
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passenger. Take my _ advice, 
now. I ain’t never seen none 
of ’em before but I know a 
thing er two "bout engines and 
things and I ain’t been rail- 
roadin’ fer near thirty year 
fer nothin’.” 

Attempts at explanations and 
guarantees and tales of the ex- 
periences of others shed like 
water from the proverbial and 
overworked duck’s back. “No 
siree, none of it fer him”—so 
the outcome was an arrangement 
for the old man to make a trip 
to Mormon Lake whereby this 
motor could prove itself and sub- 
stantiate the statements of the 
Easterner. 


ScENE III 


y cs > *. 
Boll Weevil Bores In Place: Beautiful tent camp on 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Southern quail, a looney dog, a darkey—and Rutledge’s 
way of telling about it 


Mormon Lake in the mountains 
of northern Arizona. Elevation 
7,400 feet. Virgin pine forests. 
A beautiful lake, teeming with 
bass and perch. 


which bids fair to be tie per- 
fect day. The season is late Au- 
gust. 

Characters: The same. Also 








galavant all over that lake. I 
want to nose around and explore, 
and sometimes I want to fish—or maybe just drift over the 
glassy surface and watch that big old sun slide down behind 
those mountains in the west and paint them purple and gold 
and then blot it out with the brush of night.” 

Then the wife proves herself again. “Why not get an out- 
board motor?” was the happy thought. 

What an idea! Why hadn’t we thought of that before? 
What was the cost? What kinds were there? Where could 
one get such a machine? 


ScENE II 


Place: A little mountain-town railroad station. 

Time: Bright, crisp morning of June 16. 

Characters: Slow, contented, old freight agent and ex 
cited, anticipating Easterner. 

“Did she come?” 

“Did who come? If I ‘lowed you wasn’t a-trickin’ me, 
young feller, I’d be fer tellin’ ya you was in the wrong place. 
No passengers be here, boy. This is the freight. If yer 


several fishermen. 

As the old man steered a ca- 
vorting flivver, which long ago would have taken all prizes 
in the collegiate sweepstakes, one could see in that grizzled 
old face a returning light which was the result of rekindled 
fires of former memories—memories that had smouldered 
long but now were beginning to break forth in flame. 

“These roads are better’nt they usta be when I rode out 
here years ago,” he said convincingly. “Wan’t no cars here 
then. We used the saddle. She’s a great place, ain’t she? 
Fish too, if you can catch ’em. I never had much luck tho, 
but I’ve allus just fished from the bank. Say, how’s that 
danged mechanical water machine work? I see it ain't 
drownded ya yit. Lucky too, cause I warned ya.” 

There followed a few minutes of preparing and inspecting 
tackle, providing oil and gas for the outboard and in having 
everything ready for a few hours trolling for the fighting 
small-mouth. The old man marveled at the various bass 
baits and the perfection of rods, lines and reels. His fishing 
world had been one of cane-poles, linen lines and “bobbers,” 
and if the truth be known a certain feeling of pity existed 
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Our hero hauls to the surface one of the finest split bambo casting rods 


for our old friend as we thought what disappointment was 
in store for him with his cheap tackle. But not a word was 
said about it because in times past we had come to find our 
old friend absolutely the luckiest cuss out of jail. Even as 
we assembled the fishing gear didn’t he tell us about an ex- 
perience only two hours before that almost proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that he was the original possessor of 
that charmed rabbit’s foot? It seems that our freight friend 
was driving his flivver-wreck some 15 miles from Flag- 
staff, on a lonely road where traffic is few and far between, 
when suddenly one of his 57,000-mile tires blew to pieces. 
He had no spare and enough pieces of the departed tire could 
not be found to patch together. Fifteen miles from nowhere 
and nobody home, but what did this old son-of-the-desert 
do but look down the road less than 50 yards and there was 
an almost new spare tire that some unfortunate motorist was 
probably now seeking. It fit exactly and within fifteen min- 
utes Old Rabbit’s Foot was on his way. So no sympathy 
was expressed for him or his tackle—and fortunately, too, 
for us. 

As we shoved off from the dock in the boat, the old man 
was ready for the worst. He clung desperately to the sides 
of the boat, seemingly ready to spring for land when his dire 
prophecy, concerning the outboard, should come to pass. He 
“lowed” it better to keep to shore, as he didn’t care about 
rowin’ back. When the rope starter was coiled about the 
fly-wheel and pulled, one of those I-told-you-so smiles broad- 
ened into a bicuspid grin, and he had proved his point, he 
thought. ‘Don’t start, does she?” But on the second pull of 
the starter, as the putt-putt churned the water and the boat 
headed for the fishing grounds, the Old Freighter had noth- 
ing to say. 

We trolled for an hour or more and not a strike did we 
get. Every plug, spoon and spinner in the box did we try 
but no success. All the while our old friend was dragging a 
10-cent-store spinner on a nickel line and directing its course 
from the end of a 10-foot cane pole. We didn’t expect any- 
thing from him, but why didn’t we have some luck? It was 
just the wrong day, we decided, when our old friend said we 
had better reverse the motor and return to unfasten his spin- 
ner from what he thought was quite a large-sized piece of 
the bottom of the lake. But, as we reversed the motor, it 
appeared he was not snagged but rather had something on 
the end of that line. It didn’t perform exactly like a fish, 





yet there was movement of some kind there. We all reeled 
in our lines to keep from being snagged or tangled, and to 
try to help our old friend from losing his precious tackle. 
As overhandedly he retrieved his line and we came to what- 
ever it was, we were surprised to find our friend hooked to 
another line and soon he was able to grasp his 10-cent spinner 
and the new line attached. From a glance one could see it 
was one of those very expensive, fine-grade, high-test, silk 
waterproof lines. He had only 5 or 6 feet in the boat by this 
time but even that much of this line was worth more than 
all the rest of his tackle combined. As we backed the boat, 
he continued to haul in yard after yard of this beautiful line 
and by the time he had about 100 yards retrieved our fever 
was running pretty high and we were anxious to know what 
was attached to the end. We soon learned, for just at the 
psychological moment our hero hauls to the surface one of the 
finest split-bamboo casting rods I have ever seen. I never 
hope to be able to own such an outfit. One of those hand- 
made rods that has the whip and life of a thorobred and, if 
you please, it was equipped with one of the most expensive 
casting reels on the market—level wind, anti-back-lash, non- 
snarl, ’n-everything. My heavens, Watson! The needle, 
quick! It was unforunate, too, that while the retrieving oper- 
ation was going on, the trolling plug became detached from 
where it was hooked on the bottom, and floated to the sur- 
face, so now Old Rabbit’s Foot had gotten the complete out- 
fit. Someone suggested it certainly was tough luck not to get 
a nice non-rusting, cantilever tackle box, too, and some other 
cruel soul suggested that we try for a nice folding landing- 
net or keep-’em-alive stringer, but our old friend just consid- 
ered it all in the day’s work and kindly offered anyone else 
the use of his cane-pole outfit. 

I was about ready to drive for home but the old man 
wanted to see how his new outfit worked, so out went the 
lines, and now the variety of lures dragging behind the boat 
was increased by the old man’s newly acquired “Baby 
Vamp.” What a noble procession it was, too. Most every 
big bait company in the country was ably represented in that 
parade for the fishes. The board was filled but fate ruled that 
nobody was to score but our old friend. 

Biff! Bing! Bam! Zowie! A strike that nearly knocked 
the newly acquired tackle out of the old man’s hand. But 
soon a 3-pound fighting small-mouth was coming over the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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HE hunting season is again at hand and, as always, 
Winchester Rifles and Shotguns, Shotshells and Cart- 
ridges are ready for you. This year you will find Winchester 
Staynless Center Fire as well as Rim Fire Cartridges—both non- 
corrosive. In shotshells, the famous Winchester Repeater Speed- 
Loads will give you extra range and power while the shell that cuts 
your shooting costs—the new Winchester Ranger—is certainly a shell 
you ought to be acquainted with. There’s a Winchester gun for every 
kind of game and Winchester ammunition for every gun. Write 
for our free booklet—“The Game—The Gun—The Ammuni- 
tion”—a most interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 





BATTERIES TOO 

Radio ‘“‘B’s” and ‘C's 
as well as flashlight unit 
cells. They’re “The Bet- 


ter Battery” as you'll # ¥ 


agree when you have 
tried them. 
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Our new 2-in-1 hanger 
—a ring combined with 
a hook for attachment to 
a cord, pocket, button- 
hole or belt and at many 
convenient points. ‘“Con- 
venience multiplied.” 
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FLASHLIGHTS & BATTERIES 
RADIO BATTERIES 


ERE’S a great light for sports- 
men—a light which hangs or 
hooks to almost anything in sight 
so that, when “toting” it along on 
hikes or using it to work by in your 
tent or car, it leaves both your 
hands free. 


There are focusing lights in this 
line which, on the camp trail, road 
or water, cast a clear beam for 
1200 feet and more. They’re amaz- 
ing in their power—lights of great 
convenience and protective value. 
Each is tested for perfect spotting 
and focused by a simple springless 


my adjustment that cannot get out of 


order. 


Ice and Roller Skates SB 


Flashlights and 
Batteries 


Barney and Berry flashlights have 
easily operated, positive contact 
switches, non-rolling lens caps and, 
on many of the numbers, bevelled 
plate glass lenses. Polished silver 
plated reflectors, protected from 
finger prints and tarnishing by a 
special transparent lacquer, are 
used on all the searchlight and 
miner’s type lights. All Barney and 
Berry flashlight cases, whether 
nickel plated or black metal finish, 
are corrugated—a distinctive fea- 
ture which provides a non-slip grip, 
prevents denting of the case and 
adds greatly to their strength. 


Fishing Tackle, Tools 
and Walden 
Cutlery 


DERE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
U. S. A. 















o]iVERY boy in the 
world is entitled to 
“%) his boyhood, and 
iy. =A4 every girl is as much 
entitled to her own dreams— 
when they grow up they face 
realities, but before they reach 
the estate of grown folks boys 
and girls both live in an un- 
real world of romantic things 
wherein imagination plays a 
leading role. Untrained, unused to restraint, not yet com- 
prehending what responsibility means the youngsters work 
just as hard at their job of playing and growing as any 
man in the world ever worked at his own job of living. 

This world of imagination is theirs and it is a wonderful 
place where all things are possible and where black magic 
is practiced without let or license to turn anything into 
something else. So, you see, brother, that Robinson Crusoe, 
the Swiss Family Robinson and the old swash-buckling 
pirates of the Spanish Main are not dead and gone at all, 
but have changed their places of business and are still car- 
rying on. If you doubt that, I can give you the address 
of every one of them, and you will be astonished at how 
close to your home you will find them! 

If there is in your town today an out-of-the-way vacant 
wood lot, or a little piece of waste land given over to sun- 
flowers and thick weeds, you can do some exploring and 
make some wonderful discoveries if you are not afraid. 
Somewhere, hidden cunningly, as befits the underlying 
causes, you will find a robbers’ cave ruled over by a blood- 
thirsty captain with freckles on his nose and cold, “steely” 
eyes (whatever they are!). His rule will be absolute, for 
he is the Chief, and he has the power to put his vassal sub- 
jects to death for disobedience of his least whim. He is a 
regular “holy terror” (whatever, also, that may be!). 

Of course, you will be a long time finding the robbers’ 
cave, in the first place, and you will be very much longer 
learning all the blood-curdling secrets of the gang unless 
you join it and become one of them, and I think you will 
find that rather difficult also, judging from the inner secrets 
and the laws and—yes, also the oath that went with mem- 
bership of the one I belonged to. 

My memory may be a bit hazy, of course, about some 
things, but in the main I[ think I could even reconstruct 
that old gang from start to finish! Today they are a little 
different. I can see that from outside appearances, but | 
do not doubt that I could give the countersign and the 
mystic secret word that would 
let me into the hidden cave of 
most any of the terrible rob- 
ber gangs that infest the coun- 
try right under the noses of 
the police today! I could even 
show the scar left when I went 
thru. the  blood-brotherhood 
ceremony which bound us each 
one, to give his life, and die 
smiling (if necessary) to save 
a brother or to save a Lady 
Fair (please capitalize both 
words, Mr. Editor) from some 
dastardly kidnaper. Yes, sir, 
like that! 

Didn’t you, brother, belong 
to just such a robber band 
away back yonder in the Land- 
that-was, where all boys come 
from? If so it is more than 
likely that we are brothers 
under our freckles—you and I! 
If, today, you start out look- 
ing for a robbers’ cave you 
may, by way of variety, find 
a regular pirates’ den. 

A good place to look would 
be along some creek bank 
where a cut bank drops straight 
down into the depths of an 
ink-black pool, which may be 
all of 2 feet deep if some van- 
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By EL COMANCHO 


Boy Stuff 


Along a Dusty Road 


Gee, ain't it great to walk barefoot 
Along a dusty road; 

\ An’ sink your foot in soft brown dirt 
) An’ wiggle it like a toad? 


By golly, sends a funny tingle 
y} Runnin’ down my spine 
lo squirt it up between my toes; 
It’s cool an’ feels just fine 


Gee whiz, I’m sorry for the kids 
What haven't ever knowed 3 
How great it is to walk’ barefoot 
Along a dusty road! 





dal has not dumped it full of 
old tin cans, broken bottles and 
worn-out auto parts. 

Like the robbers’ cave, the 
pirates’ den is bound to be in 
a very secret place where you 
could pass within a foot of one 
or the other of its secret en- 
trances and never once sus 
pect that beneath you or at your 
elbow is the den of the terrible 
gang that sails the main on a raft on the creek where there 
is water enough to float their practical craft with its grizzly 
emblem, the black flag with its white skull and crossbones, 
floating from the main top-mast, where it is nailed fast in 
defiance to the puny powers of kings and—and—well, any- 
way, kings—and anybody else who doesn’t happen to like it. 

This pirate crew is a tough gang—they say so themselves. 
They carry knives to slit the throats of such unfortunate 


as may be captured on the high seas. What? Oh, yes, 
they always carry their knives in their teeth (excuse— 


between their teeth!) while boarding a helpless rolling hulk 
that one of their shots have—I mean has—(say, listen, do 
you know it’s hard to write this stuff?) pierced below the 
waterline. 

They have to work fast to get the loot and bring away 
the beautiful maiden captive before the stricken hulk, rolling 
sluggishly in the lazy seas, gives one last heave and goes 
down to Davey Jones’ locker stern first. Before this dramatic 
finish occurs the crew has been given a chance to join 
the pirate crew or walk the plank with the passengers who 
have resisted the will of the pirate chief. 

Being deep-sea sailors, and thus knowing all about the 
sea and how deep and wet it is, the crew has joined the 
blood-thirsty pirates and is soon rollicking below ‘tween 
decks, where they stay when not engaged in their regular 
occupation of pirating some staunch merchantman on the 
high seas. 

You see, they reason that if a staunch merchantman comes 
sailing along and finds a very large crew on the pirate ship, 
all carrying knives in their teeth and pistols in their hands 
and sticking in their sashes while they watched the peaceful 
merchantman sail to her doom—wait—I should have said, 
“Watch, with baleful eyes, the merchantman”—well, any- 
way, you get the picture; the idea is that if the staunch 
merchantman was to see too many of the pirate crew she'd 
get suspicious and try to escape by running before the gale 
with every stitch of canvas drawing and handled in a 
: masterly way by her grim 
lipped captain, who has sworn 
never to give up his ship and 
now is making his swear good. 

What’s that? The flag? 
Pirate flag nailed to the mast, 
did you say? Sure! 
nailed to the mast, but they only 
“break it out” when 
| doomed East Indiaman is close 


Sure, it’s 








some 


at hand, so the sight of the flag 
will strike terror into their 
hearts. Anyway, why interrupt 
the story over a trivial detail 
like a flag nailed to a mast? 
Let’s see, where were we? 
Oh yes, the doomed merchant 
man was straining every mast 
to escape when bang goes a gun 
and the shot cuts the mainsail 
toppin’ lift, and down she 
comes—a tangled mass _ of 
wreckage on the blood-stained 
deck, killing ten men and the 
ship’s parrot when she falls. 
The rest is easy. “Board 
her, men!” says the pirate cap- 
tain, and the bloodthirsty crew 
with baleful eyes and knives 
between their teeth and each 
man of them with a pistol, cut- 
lass, boarding pike or marlin 


(Continued on page 84) 
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A coyote killed while out hunting Karl Elsner and Canada goose killed Nebraska prairie chickens which 
prairie chickens on the Middle Loop River inhabit the sand hills 


MN onthly Pictorial 


a hort an tory 


NEBRASKA, A SHOOTING STATE 


HE pictorial short story this month, 
from photos by Henry M. Elsner, tells 

a graphic story of sport in Nebraska. It 
is not alone the mountainous and wooded 
or thicketed states that provide fine shoot- 
ing—but it is those states, wherever they 
be, that provide adequate protection for 
what kinds of game they have, and wisely 
mit and liberally stock their lands with new 

ae eee cate ; ‘ 
edbiianasie aun ~— Licht scientifically to be fitted to 
ducks . : ; 

The most interesting of these photos is 
probably the one showing the fine kill of 
prairie chickens. Nebraska is one of the 
few states where they are still fairly plenti- 
ful, for they have there taken refuge in 
the sand hills where there is little or no 
farming to disturb them. The concentra- 
tion of these game birds here is a national 

pa i wens asset, and they should no more be allowed 
=) Thompson, to be decimated than should the elk of 
oe caieaieed Jackson’s Hole. 
down to their Pheasants, as well as the game depicted 
duck blind here, have thrived in Nebraska, so much so 
in fact that a couple of years ago farmers 
began to lodge complaints against them 
with the state game department. The game 
department would not allow an open season 
on the Chinks, but did offer the farmers 
the opportunity of catching marauding 
birds and shipping them to the state game 
warden, from whom they would receive 
$1 for each bird. Mr. Elsner tells amusing 
stories of the methods employed in bagging 
the pheasants. ‘Let me tell you,” says Mr. 
Elsner, “that they were hard to get in every 
way. The best way was to hunt him with 
a spotlight on the automobile. One man 
would drive the car, one man hold the spot- 
light on the pheasant, and a third fellow 
sit on the radiator with a 20-foot pole with 
a hoop-net at the end. The pheasant under 
the spotlight would squat down—then a 
dive with the hoop-net and he was yours !— 
maybe.” 

After receiving these pheasants from the 
districts where they were damaging the 
crops, the game department, following its 
wise plan, shipped them to other parts of 
the state where the damage they could do 
would be negligible. 


GAME PROTECTION PAYS! 








Year-around ducks of the 
Middle Loop River 

















Native big- mouth lineside bass, caught in Spavinaw Lake, Okla. 





In (hoctaw Land 


WHERE THE INDIANS CATCH LINESIDE BAss 
WITH METHODS ALL THEIR OWN 


By f. eA. (‘ummins 


HAVE neve1 
known a poker play- 
er who didn’t have 
a “system” all his 
infallible method— 





own—an 
and yet I have never run 


across one who had not— 
somewhere, somehow—found 
that system worthless when 
he ran amuck in a deal with 
the fellow who had a better 
system. 

It is much the same with 
all sportsmen. It was not an 
exception with me. The most 
regrettable thing about it all, 
however, is that when one be- 
comes thoroly imbued with 
his own ideas he is loathe to 
change them and slow to ab- 
sorb anything new, and it, re- 
quires a very vivid practical demonstration of someone else’s 
knowledge or prowess to convince him that he doesn’t know 
anything much. That is exactly what I found out last sum- 
mer while on a big-mouth lineside bass quest on the Kiamichi 

“calm and beautiful,” in Choctaw) River, on the Frisco 
Railroad, near Tal-i-hi-na, in Oklahoma. 

It was an early beginning of a perfect May day. The set- 
ting was ideal, I had fished there in the early days of the 
Indian Territory, before a white sportsman scarcely ever had 
set foot within the sacred bounds of Choctaw sovereignty 
during the reign of Chief Perryman. A large moss-covered 
cypress tree had fallen diagonally into the river, which had 
been on a rampage, and left a pile of driftwood floating on 
one side of the tree. On the other side was*a clump of water 
lilies amidst some tangled brush and grass. The water was 
slightly murky and about 4 feet deep. After some prelim- 
inaries in lighting a cigarette and getting rid of a few turtles 
and water moccasins that were stretched out on the log en- 
joying a sun bath, I clambered out upon the driftwood, and 
sat down quietly. I would have wagered my hat they were 
there all right. That confidence helped. I made a leisurely, 





The Kiamichi River, where we got into a rumpus 
with the big linesides 


light-hearted cast with a big 
“hogmolly’—I never knew 
where the Choctaws got the 


name. He was a _ sucker- 
mouthed individual with a 
pied or mottled skin. He 


seemed dead, but had not stif- 
fened; he wriggled slightly. | 
figured he was just about 
what should run a big lineside 
bass crazy. Waited patiently. 
Nothing doing; not a ripple. 
Tried every minnow in the 
bucket, from silver-side to 
crawly-bottoms; one extra 
husky and lively one drew the 
line away out mid-stream. 
Still nary a nab. Had I mis 
judged the lay? Not quite. | 
saw a big one scurry over to- 
wards the opposite bank 
where he could get a good close-up of what was going on 
above. In this characteristic the typical big-mouth lineside 
bass in sluggish water is excelled only by the alligator gar in 
clear water. That was encouraging, but I was disconsolate 
over the failure of my minnows to draw them out, and had 
set my trap in a near-by brooklet for a fresh supply. Mean- 
time I had tried half a dozen artificial lures. They did create 
a stir but only in confusion and added suspicion. 

Suddenly I was attracted by a faint sound as if of ap- 
proaching footsteps. Looked up. My eyes met a pair of 
strange-appearing and snappy optics peering down from the 
high bank. I beheld a big buck Choctaw in semi-war regalia 
with a feather-bedecked skull cap, flowing red bandana 
handkerchief tied around his neck, and a couple of long cane 
fishing poles with a trot-line cord dangling from the ends 
attached to big Limerick hooks. He kept approaching 
stealthily amidst a bower of periwinkle. I was perturbed but 
had no inward misgivings as the Choctaws had always dis- 
played a friendly feeling. : 

“O-c-e-o! How?” rang out in a deep voice. 


(Continued on page 85) 

















Poster No. 47 (Bi) 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1928-29 


Compiled by Frank L. Earnsnaw, Administrative Assistant, Division of Game and Bird Conservation, Bureau of Biological Survey 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





When the season is closed for a fized period the date terminating the close season is given. 





Issued JULY 20, 1928 


CONSULT PEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibite hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 


The term “rabbit” includes hare; 





NITED STATES 


l 











restrict shooting hours. 
“quail,” 


















































the bird known as “partridge” 

in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, an: 

PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game com 
POSTER 


Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two par 
The Farmers’ Bulletin on ‘Game Laws for the Beason 1928-29 


























‘introduced pheasa: 








hs below. 
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in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (known as ‘partridge’ in the North and “pheasant” 
sage hens nt” is restricted to Old World pheasants. 
issioners the full tezt of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS oF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS 


e Ciaaiieccteeom officials may be had free, when issued, on application to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































» Columbia, Sept. 15-Sept. 





mn, jaeger, loon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwat< 
waterfowl! in the Provinces of New Brunswick 





, tern, and all shorebirds (except woodcock and Wilson snipe or jackenipe) in the United States and 


Nova Scotia, Priace Edward Island, Yukon Territory, Northwest Territories, and north of Quebec-Cochrane-Winnipeg Nati 
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| 40} Pe ania aie Dec. 1-D 5g Oct. 15-Dec. } Oct. 15-Nov. 30... binc-nsen- cde v. 30¢°.| Oct. 15-Nov. 30¢._} 40 
| h ' | 
‘1 — ae <a Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Wiis | Nov. 1-Dec me: : ‘ teat 
42 r . Aug. 15-Jan. lo Nov. 29-Mar. 1 ¥. WwW. 20-Mhr. 1 No of be ee Nov. 20-Mar. 1. 42 
| 4 I " re 1 Of “ - No open seasod ¢ 4 43 
| 44 1 . D. 0-Dec ! Inne 1-Jan. If . EN AeagON * 44 
| 45 N &-D. i? ‘ --.---.| Oet. 1-Dee. 32 ©. 16-Dee. 31g¢4 45 
ei) t Oct 6 
i 47 t pen season Oct. 1-Fe 28 Ort. 1-Oct. 31f | 47 
| a \ D 1 Nov. 15-Jan. 31 Sept. 1-Jan. 31f- 15-Jan. 31 *.| 48 
| zt seas ( 49 
| 50 . fov. 1 10g Oct. I-D 1 Sept. 28-Nov. 30¢ ; Oct. 15-Nov. 30...} 50 
I 1-I o| N "i s Oct. 1-Feb. 1 Oct. 1-Jan. 1°... ) Oper “= 5, ° Sept.15-Sept.18 ¢..| No open season. ..|.....- exendeash< an 
2 \ £ 0 1-U: ° BoOU6. SUE Fob. nw ntincccnncanedalicapeusvewcsnccwncs| MUR 1B) Feeescacel Cte Benet. 15%...) BO OPUS ARGON. 6] AGE. 10, FO. dcccfosctiteasascacce ~} 52 
ce . picieieieaeicianiiel — one —j —— — si —e 
3) Alberta ! pen sea | No open season....| 53 
‘ ri i ine i # | 54 
; . No open season No open season... 55 
Brunswick 1 8 > a Seacssssctecce 56 
thwest Territories * ae Sept 1-Dec. 31... Sept. 1-Dec. 31_.-! oe 57 
8 Scotia nihigov | No open season... cian S | No open season. . 53 
’ tar No open season No open season...| No open season No open se fot 59 
>| F Edward Island ee Oct. 15, 1929 ae - No open season. | 6 
Q 30 Sept. 10-Dec. 31 *.| Oct Sept. 1-Dec. 14. ° ceases 
| ¢ atchewa 14g’* Nov. 15-Dec. 14 z | xe rope season...) No open season. .|_. 
| 6 lg Aug. 1-Mar. 1" | ~Mar. 15... --| Sept. 1-Mar. 15.- 
- —_ —— Se = ——— = ; == = 
T j 
| MIGRATORY GAME merited “5 | { OTHER GAME 
| | The seasons here shown are those nig game birds may be hunted without violating either | | (Season closed in States and Provinces not mentioned) 
| | Fe feral reguists rf we | 
| STATE a — — a j h ee ee ee 
| Duck, Goose Wi Sxire ao Ratt, | } ANTELOPE Mountain Sneep 
Brant, Coot on JacksniPE Woopcoce GaLuinvLe | Dove | é 
_ ikaiee - - — |—____——_— — —— | —— a ——— | ——— ] 
| i « a lask | Ae 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Dec. 1-Dee. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 20-Jan. 31¢.| ah a heaping Oo eee | evcnen oa 31.04 
H Sept. 1-Dec. 15 } 2 Me roe = ‘ Ho open season a 
: — eal — ww te - gE ao 4 i oming.... | © open season 
a Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Pe ve Oct. 16-Nov. 30_..| Sept. 1-Dee 15 -| 3 Alberta | Sept. 1-Oct. 31.04 
Nov. 1-Jan v. 15-Dee. 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 *_.| Sept. 1-Dee. 15... 41 Bear Br. Columb | Sept. 1-Nov. 15.¢°° 
Out, 2dee. SB... deaccccnccacsesent No open season *..| Sept. 1 oahe 30°.) 5] (Generally defined as « fur anton Northwest Ter..| Dec. 1-Mar. 31° 
x Sept. 16-Dec. 31. é .-| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1, i oe season in States not listed) Yukon “| Aug. 1-M 
Oct. 1-Nov, 30....| Oct. 20-Nov. 19...| Sept. 12-Nov. 30 *.} No open season...| 7 =e | Aug. 1-Mar 1. 
Oct 16 jon 31....| Nov. 15-Dee. 15...| Sept. 1 v. 30...| Sept. 1-Dec s | 
31....| Nov. 10-Dec. 10...|.Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open mer 9} atebame Nov. 1-Feb. 28 
‘ 20 Jaa. 31...; No open season....| Sept. 15-Nov. 30 * -| Nov. 20-Jan. 10 proses Sept 1 sand 20.« PTARMIGAN 
| | Californis.......) Nov. 15-Feb. 28.° 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Dec. 1-Dee. 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Oct. 16-Jan. 31....| 11 | Georgin 7777 "| Nov. 20-Feb. 2 l 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15 * .:.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee. 15...| 12 a ( Alask Sen Peb. 2 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Nov. 10, 1929.....| Sept. 16-Nov. 30__| Sept. 1-Sept. 30...| 13 i Re Wast “sa a aaa 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15.....| Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season 14 | Manitoba a Oct. 1-Oct. 20. 
Sept. 16—-Dec. 31. .| Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. 16-Nov. 30_.| No open seas 15 | North weat Ter. Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
Sept. 16-Dee. 31 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 *..| Sept. 1-Oct. 1 16 Quebee ! yw. I-Jan. 31. 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31....| Nov. 15-Dee. 15...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Dee 17 4. 15-N Saskatchewan =| Set, 1-Ort. 31. 
| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Dee. 1-Dee. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 20-Jan 18 | North Carolina..| Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Yukon... Sept. 1- Mar. 15. 
| >| Me Sept. 16-Dee. 31. .} Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Sept. 16- Nov. 30..| No open season...-| 19 | Oxiahoma_. | dio open season.® 
| 20) Maryland.......-....- ; Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. 10-Dee. 10...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.../ Nov. 10-Dee it 20 ck vs --| Unprotectes de 
| | ‘ 
| Sept. 16-Dee. 31 *.| Oct. 20-Nov. 19:..| Sept. 16-Dec. 15..| No open seasop....| 21 | renneyivas ia. Ko Fo saley- Sace Hen 
| Sept. 16-Dec, 31. -| Oct. 25-Oct. 31.—-| Sept. 16-Nov. 30._| No open season ft Eee ae fy May 1 ; 
Sept. 16-Dee. 31. .| No open f Sept he Nov. 30..| No-open season 23 | Washington.....| ¥ 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Dee. 1- Dee Sept Nov. 30...| Nov. 20-Jan. 31 ¢ 24°) Alberta. _.| dept 1-Jone 14 | Aug. l~Aug. 15. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Nov. 10-Dec. 10_.| Sept 18-Now 30..| Sept. 1-Dee. 15..-| 25 | Br. Columbia. | Sept. 1-June 30.2 | Aug. 1-Aug. 15 
Sept.'16-Dee. 31 ----| Sept. 16-Nov. 30..) No open se 26 | New Brunswick.| Apr. I-June 30.4 | Local seasons. 
| Sept. 16-Dee. 31. .| No open season._-| Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No open s« | 27 | Quebec.........| Aug. 20-June 30 Sept. 16-Sept. 25 
Sept rc. 31 ..-..| Sept. I-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee ol ae | oS , moeaee Aug. 1-Aug. 16. 
| e I Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Sept. 1-Nov. 30¢ No open season... | 2 _—— } South Dakota...| No open season.* 
Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Oct. 16-Jan. 31....| Oct. 15-Nov. 14...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30*._| No open season... c | Washington 
| | | ARIBOU | Wyoming... hak § han She 
3 i Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Oct. 16-Jan, 31_- a dete . 1-Nov. 30... Sept. 1-Dec. 15. ‘ [eee eo | Aug. 1-Aug. 31 
32 | New York Sept. 24-Jan. 7 sept. 24-Jan. 7....| Oct. 15-Nov. 14 _— <== =: 
33 ang Island Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Oct. 16-Jan. 31. det. 15-Nov. 14 Alaska .....| Sept. 1-Dee. 31.° | 
34 ) Carolina Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31_..-| Dec. 1-Dec. 31 —,..... 3 nage at ge | DAYS EXCEPTED 
S| Mort Dakote Rept. 26-Dee. 1 °..} Sept. 15 -Oes. 28. -.| Oct. 2aOet. 26... 35 | Br. Columbia... .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. | —_-—— 
SRE ars = Sept. 16-Dec. 31 Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Oct. 15-Nov. 14 36 | Manitoba -.| Nov. at Nov 30." All hunting is prohibited on— 
‘de Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Nov. 15-Dec. 15-- 37 | Northwest Ter. | far. 31 | 
mane Oct. 1 Ja 1 t : an. 1! > Ontarie....... Sundays.—In all States and Prov-" 
nsylvania Oct. 15-Jan t. 15-Nov. 30. 15 v. 14 39 |) Saskatchewan inces east of the 105th meridian 
de Islar Oct. 1 15.....! Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Nov. 1-Nov. 1$ Se Nov. 30. 40 | B 2 ae : . 
SS RROD Eee Jan. 15. H ov. 3 | v.1 v.19 Sept. 1-Nov. 3 | i Yukon..... except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
| 41 | South Caro’ Nov. 1-Jan. 31....} Nov. 1-Jan. 31._..| Dec. 1-Dee. 31..,-| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Nov. 30-Jan. 31°.) 41} | gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis- 
| 42) South Dakota......-- Sept. 16-Dec. 31 No open season Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No open season. . .} 42} p } consin, and Quebec. 
| 43 | Tennes Nov. 1-Jan. 31 | No open season...! Sept. 1-Nov. 30 *.| Sept. 1-Dec. 15*.-| 43 | LK 
j Oct. 16-Jan. 31 * No open season._-| Sept. 1-Oct. 31 ~ | 44 | Mondays.—For waterfowl in Neva- 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 * ’ c No of en season *._ H 45 da and locally in Maryland and 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31....| No open season *.. 46 | Idaho. I Nor } 
ov. 1-Jen. 31 Nov. 15-Dee. 15 \-ar'l ween. Det, 15-N dtu eine: 
Oct. 1-Jan. 1 J --- wn anew n wena ) 48) Pennsylvania. Dec. 1-Dec. 15.0 | Tuesdays.—For waterfowl! in Neva- 
Nov. 15-Dee. 31 Nov. 15-Dec. 31..| Nov. 15-Dec. 15 | 49 | Virginia... -. Dec. 15-Dee. 31.* da and on the Susquehanna Flats 
Sept. 16—Dec. 20 *_| Sept. 16-Dec. 20 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 | 50 Washington. .| No open season.* - Ri 
Sept. 16-Dec. 16..! Sept. 16-Dec. 16..|.........-...... 1-Nov "30 21] No open season...! 51 || Wyoming.......| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.° and Chester River in Maryland 
x¥ seasick } : _ 4 aie | | Br. Columbia...) No open season.* | Other days.—For waterfowl in Ne- 
j | : 
7 | | . > 
Iber . 16-Dee. 24 *.] Gent. 18-Dee. 14°. -...-.----n--nou No open season *_| No open season...| 52 vada and locally ia Maryland, 
53 | British Columbia *_. 15-Dec. 31 *_! Sept. 15-Dec. 31 ¢ .-.2+---.| No open seasc oe a a Virginia, and North Carolina, and 
Oe t POMBE... ..wacoancansce 15-Nov. 30 *.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30_.| No open season. ._| No open season 54 | a for other game io Oklahoma and 
55 | New Brunswick i 15-Dec. 31 *.| Oct Oct. 1-Nov. 30.._| Bept. 15- Dee. 3 55 Pennsylvania. 
56 | Northwest Territories... .. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1 56 | | 
| 57 |) Nova Scotia 15- Dec. 31 *_} Oct N 57 | Alaska. -| wy ae 1-Dec. 31.¢ Days when snow is on the 
58 | Ontari 1-Dee. 15 ¢ Sept. 1-Dee 58 | Idaho... --| So open season.* ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 
59 e Edward Is} 1-Dee. 14 _..| Sept. 15-Nov 59 | Alberta ---| Sept. 1-Oct. 31.* is. + Seaaie ul 
| | Quebec . 1-Dec. 15.__| Sept. 1-Dee 60 | Br. Columbia. -.| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.* ee vee oe 
| 61 Saskatchewan. - 15-Dee. 31_.} Sept. 15-Dec en seasc 61 | Northwest Ter..| Sept. 1-Mar. 31 game except waterfowl in Mary- 
62 | Yukon. Sept. 1-Dec. 14_..] Sept. 1-Dec. 14... Sept. 1-Dee. 14. oat fukom........ | - 1-Mar. 1 land. 
| ' ] 
* See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions” below *Laws or regulations of 1928 not received. t Local exceptions (see “Game Laws for the Season 1928-20"). 3 Certain species. o Males only. ? Femates oaly. 


** Under the regulations for the protection of —— ry birds the season is closed on the band-tailed pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider duck, bobolink (reedbird, ricebird), auk, suklet, bittern, crane, fulmar,'gannet, grebe, guillemot, 
f ‘anada, except that eider ducks may be taken during the respective open 
hr: 


onal Railway in Ontario; and band-tailed pigetas 
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Alabama—Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


Alaska.—All hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Katmai and Glacier Bay National Monuments, 
and, except under permit of Secretary of Agriculture, in Aleu- 
tian Islands (including Unimak Island), and otner bird and 
game reservations, and on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands. 
Caribou north of 68th parallel and in drainage of Buckland, 
Kobuk, Noatak, and Selawik Rivers, Sept. 1-Mar. 31; south 
to summit of Alaska Range, Aug. 1-Dec. 31; south of Alaska 
Range, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long) 
east of long. 141° only (southeastern Alaska), Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Moose on Alaska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, 
Iliamna Lake, and portage from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak 
Bay, sheep and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and 
goats on Baranof and Chichagof Islands, no open season. 
Killing of females and young of moose, mountain sheep, and 
deer, and mountain goat kids and cari»ou fawns prohibited. 
Large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; black bear (fur- 
bearing animal—including its brown and blue,or glacier bear, 
color variations) in Fur District 1, Oct. 1-May 31; in Fur 
District 2, south of summit Alaska Range—Ahklun Moun- 
tains, Sept. 1-June 20; pelar bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, and 
black bear in Fur District 3, and north of summit Alaska Range- 
Ahklun Mountains in District 2, no close season. (For defini- 
tion of Districts, see Game Circular No.5, issued by the Alaska 
Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska.) 


Arizona.—Bobwhite, no open season. Seuwke dove, 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. White-wings. July 15-Dec. 3 


Arkansas.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 12-Nov. 17 
and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; gobblers, additional open season in State, 
Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, May 15-June 15 and Oct. 1-Jan. 1. 
iiail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


California.—Deer (male, except spike buck), in Districts 2, 
2%, and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 444, 434, 23, 24- 
25 and 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 134 (mule ‘deer must 
have more = 2 branches to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; 
in District 134, Sept. 1-Oct.15. Bear, in Districts 1,1 
2, and 2% <9 close season. Mountain and valley quail, in 
District Tis, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no open 
season. Dove, in Districts 4, 444, and 434 » Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Gallinule, Oct 1-Nov. 30. (For counties in each game dis- 
trict see “Game Laws, 1928-29.’’) 


Connecticut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member 
of family, or employee, may kill with shotgun on own lands 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must report 
ki‘ling to commissioners within 12 hours. Coot (mud hen), 
Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 


District of Columbia.— Hunting permitted only on marsh- 
es on Eastern Branch. north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Vir- 
ginia shore of Potomac. 


Florida.—Deer (male) may also be hunted on Friday and 
Saturday of each week during August. Ducks may be taken 
on lIamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and 
Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only 
of each week during open season. Rail, Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. Dove, also open in Broward, 
Dade, and Monroe Counties, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


Georgia.—For squirrel, no open season. Quail, in pierse 
County, may be hunted on Tuesdays and Thursdays only. 


Idaho.—Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, and Vailey Counties, Oct. 1- 
Oct. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; 
deer, in Bingham, Booneville, Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Teton, and Washiagton Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 
Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. ‘’ountain 
sheep (ram only—under special license, fee, nonresident, $50, 
resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15- 
Oct. 25. Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 
15: in Bingham, Booneville, Clarx, Fremont, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Teton Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 15. Deer, elk, moun- 
tain goat, mountain sheep, No open season, except as above. 
Waterfowl, coot, Wison snipe, in Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, 
Benewah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. (See 
“Game Laws, 1928-29,"’ for local seasons on upland game 
birds.) 














Ilinois.—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in 
central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; in southern zone, July 1-Dee. 1. 
(For counties in each zone, see “Game Laws, 1928-29.’’) 


Kansas.—fox squisrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, no 
open season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 
30. Commission may open season in 1928 on prairie chicken. 

Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

Louisiana.— Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapids, Ver- 
non, and all parishes north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes 
south, Nov. I-Jan. 5. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 

Maine.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennechec, 
Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30; in Hancock and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 
15; in rest of State, Oct. oo 30. Hare, rabbit, in Andro- 
scoggin, Sagadahoc, and York ic ounties, Oct. 1-Feb. 20. 
(See also “Game Laws. 1928-29.’ 

Maryland.— Deer ethicists 4 or more points to one 
antler), in Allegany County and within game preserves in- 
closed with 7-foot fence in Washington County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
Squirrel, dove, additional open season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except 
in Alleghany, Baltimore, Garrett, Howard, and Washington 
Counties. Wild turkey, Garrett County, Nov. 10, 1930. 

Massachusetts.— Hare, rabbit, in Nantucket County, 
Oct. 20-Feb. 28: in Dukes County, Nov. 15-Feb. 15. Euro- 
pean hare, in Berkshire County, no close season. Quail, in 
Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nanwucket, Nor- 
folk, and Worcester Counties, no open season. Pheasant, in 
Dukes and Nantucket Counties, no open season. Waterfowl, 
Wilson snipe, coot, in Dukes and Nantucket Counties and 
south and east of Cape Cod Canal in Barnstabie County, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 

Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close 
season or otherwise restrict the caking of any species of game. 
Lower Peninsula, rabbit, hare, Oct. 25-Jan. 31, and snowshoe 
or jack rabbit, Oct. 25-Feb. 15. Upper Peninsula, rabbits, 
Oct. 1-Feb. 1. 

Mississippi.—Sauirrel, May 1-June 1 and Oct. 1-Dec. 15. 
Dove, also Sept. 1—Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may shor- 
ten or close seasons. For local regulations apply to sheriff or 
county clerk, at county seat. 





Montana.—Deer, either sex, in Beaverhead, Flathead, 
Glacier Lake, Lincoln, Madison, Mineral, and Sanders Coun- 
ties, and in part of Ravalli County, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; deer, 
either sex, in part of Ravalli County Sept. 20-Oct. 20; deer, in 
Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, Garfield, Musselshell, 
McCone, Phillips, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roose- 
velt, Rosebud, Stillwater, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellow- 
stone, and parts of Fergus, Gallatin, Glacier, and Pondera 
Counties, no open season. El*, in Flathead, Glacier, Madison, 
Pondera, Teton, and parts of Gallatin, Lewis and Clark, 
Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of 
Lewis and Clark County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Granite County 
and in part of Powell County, Nov. 10-Nov. 12; in Jefferson 
County (bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in part of Ravalli 
County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 20, 
unless shortened by commission; in rest of State, no open 
season. 





Outdoor Li fe 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Nevada.—Boards of county commissioners may designate 
16-day open season on buck deer between Oct. 1-Oct. 31 in- 
stead of Oct. 16-31; may fix open sesaons on pheasants and 
velley quail; and may shorten open season on other game or 
close season entirely. Migratory waterfowl may be hunted 
only on edonesda,, Saturday, and Sunday of each week 
during the open season, and in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, 
Nov. 11, Thanksgiving and Christmas Days, and Dec. 31. 


New Hampshire.—Deer, iv Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30: 
in Carroll County, Nov 15-Dec. 15: in Cheshire County, 
Dee. 1-Dec. 15: in Grafton County, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of 
State, Dec. 1-Dec. 31. Male pheasant, in Hillsboro, Merri- 
mack, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1 
Nov. 6. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov.30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


New Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, 
Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Coun- 
ties, March 15, 1933. Ruffled grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, 
Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth. Somerset, and Union Coun- 
ties, Mar. 9, 1932, Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 30. 





New York.—Commission may shorten open season on game 
(see ““Game ie 1928-29"). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in towns of Jackson, Salem, and White 
Creek, Washington County, Nov. 7-Nov. 19; in Greene Coun- 
ty, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land in Dutchess County, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 15; in rest of State, . 1-Nov. 15. Shotgun only may 
be used except in Ac iiendack region and in Columbia, Dela- 

ware, Greene, Orange, Rensselaer, Su!livan, and Ulster Coun- 
ties. Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabiit, Oct. 
5-Jan. 31. For squirrel, no open season. Quail, in Dutchess, 
Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and West- 
chester Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 

Long Tsland.—V ar yi ng hare, Oct. 
rabbit, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 











15-Mar. 1. Cottontail 


Fox squirrel, no open season. 


North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, 
Sept. 16-Oct. 16. Ruffed grouse, no open season. Coot, no 
open season. 


Ohio.— Rail, Nov. 1-Nov..30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, 
and Major Counties, no open season; in rest of State, no close 
season, Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday of each week during open season and on 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas and New Year’s Days or 
the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 


Oregon.—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, 
Nov. 1-Nov.30; in rest of District, no close season. Moun- 
tain or plumed and California or veiley quail, in Deschutes, 
Gilliam, Klamath, Lake, Morrow, Umatilla, and Wasco Coun- 
ties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Chinese pheasant, in Baker, Gil- 
liam, Grant, Hood River, Klamath, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, 
Wallowa, and Wasco Counties, only on Wednesdays and 
Sundays, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Malheur County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 

West of Cascades: Bear, in Jackson and Josephine Counties, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. Chinese 
pheasant, blue or sooty grouse, ruffed grouse, or native pheasant, 
in Clatsop, Curry, Lincoln, and Tillamook Counties, no onen 
season; mountain or plumed, and California or valley oo in 
Coos, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, Oc 15- 
Oct. 31. 





Pennsylvania.—Deer, only deer without horns and weigh- 
ing 50 pounds or more may be killed. Prior to December 1, 
hunting permitted only on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
each week, except for ducks, geese, and brant. Coot, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 30. Wild turkey, in Fayette, Somerset, and Westmore- 
land Counties, Oct. 15, 1931. 





South Carolina.—Between September 1 and Thanks- 
giving Day rabbits may be hunted without firearms and 
squirrels without dogs. Doves, also Sept. i-Sept. 30. 


South Dakota.—Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, Hard- 
ing, Perkins, Potter, Walworth, and Zi -h Counties, no 
open season. Chinese, reng-necked, or English pheasants, ruffed 
grouse, pratrie chicken, white-breasted, or 
tailed grouse,and sage grouse may be taken under regulations 
of Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 








pinnated, sharp 


Tennessee.— Deer, in Cheatham County, no open season. 
Rabbit, in Coke, Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence, Madison, and Sullivs an Coun- 
ties, Nov. 15-Feb. 15; in Haywood and MeNairy Counties, 
Dee. fo Feb. 14; in Hardeman County, Oct. 25-Mar. 1: in 
rest of State, no close season. Quail, in Decatur County, 
Dec. 10-Feb. 20; in Fayette County, Dec. 10-Feb. 15: in 
Lauderdale and Hardin Counties, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Haywood 
County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in Madison County, Nov. 24- 
Feb. 1; in McNairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 15: in tobertson 
County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan County, Nov. 25— 
Jan. 1; in Washington County, Nov. 25-Jan. 15: in C isemnes 
and Monroe Counties, no open season. W ild Turkey, in Lau- 
derdale County only, Nov. 1-Jan. 25. Dove, in Claiborne 
County, no open season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 














Texas.—Squirrel, additional season, May 1-July 31, except 
in Austin, Bandera, Brown, Burnet, Caldwell. Colorado, 
Comal, De Witt, Edwards, Fayette, Gillespie, Goliad, Gon- 
zales, Guadalupe, Jackson, Kendall, Kerr, Kimbie, Llano, 
Lavaca, McCulloch, Mason, Medina, Menard, Mills, Real, 
San Saba, Schleicher, Uvalde, Victoria,and Wharton Counties, 
no close season. Wild Turkey, in Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo 
Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, Starr, and Willacy Counties, Nov. 
16,1930. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth, Donley, Gray, and 
Wheeler Counties, Sept. 1, 1929. Mourning dove, in North 
Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. White- 
winged dove, in State, July 1-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson 
snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1- 
Jan. 31. Rail, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30: in Soutn Zone, Nov. 1- Nev. 30. North and 
South Zones defined in service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments, B. 8S. No. 70, obtainable from Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had 
from Game, Fish and Oyster Commissioner, Austin, Tex. 











Utah.— Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, 
Grand, Iron, Kane, Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, 


Summit, Uintah, Wasatch, and Washington Counties, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Commissioner may fix 


open seasons on quail, grouse, and dove. 
Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932. Gali- 
nule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Virginia.—Deer in Nansemond County, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; 
in Dinwiddie County, Nov. 15-Dec. 31; in Frederick, King 
George, Lancaster, Northumberland, Richmond, Rocking- 
ham, Stafford, and Westmoreland Counties, no open season. 
Elk, protected in national forest areas; bull elk only with horns 
plainly visible above the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Mont- 
gomery, and Pulaski Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 17. Quail, in 
Dinwiddie County, Nov. 15-Jan. 15. Wéld turkey, in Spotsyl- 
vania County, Nov. 15-Dece. 31. 


Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male) bear, rabbit, 
squirrel, and upland game birds fixed by county game commis- 
sions. Elk, in Benton, Kittitas, Klickitat, and Yakima 
Counties, and bull elk, in Asotin, Columbia, Garfield, and 
Wdila Walla Counties, Oct. 21-Nov. 
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Quail, in 


unprotected. 


West Virginia.—Red squirrel, 
Marshall County, Nov. 1, 1929. 


Wisconsin.— Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Chippewa. 
Rush, Price, Lincoln, Langdale, Oconto, and all counties 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Dec. 10; in rest of State, no open season. 
Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwau- 
kee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Waukesha 
Counties, no open season; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Jan.1. Prai 
rie chicken (pinnated or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, Calu- 
met, Columbia, Crawford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant, 
Green, Iowa, Je rson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Lafayette, 
Lincoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Oneida, Ozaukee, Polk, 
Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Walworth 
Washington, Waukesha, Waupa 
no open season; in Iron, Marinette, Vilas, and Washbur 
Counties, Sept. 21, 1929. Duck, coot, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. Goose 
brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. (See “Game Laws, 1928-29. 









, and Winnebago Counties, 
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Wyoming.—Deer (male), in Park County, Sept. 15-Nov. 
15; in Albany and Carbon Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 30: in Big 
Horn, Crook, Niobrara, Washakie, and Weston Counties 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Campbell and Goshen Counties, Oct. 1 
1929; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Teton 
Sublette, Park, and part of Fr Sept. 15-Nov. 30; in 
Sheridan County, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of State, 








no open 








season. Male mountain sheep, in Park County only, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 15. Bull moose and buck antelope, commission may issu 
100 permits for moose and 1,000 for antelope. Grouse (except 
sage grouse), in Cainpbell and Crook Counties, Aug. 15-Sept. 1 


in Albany, Big Horn Converse, ,Goshe n, Hot Springs, Johnson 
Laramie, N atrona, Niob rk, Platte, Unita, and Washa 
kie Countie as, Oc t. 1, 1929. ” Sage grouse, in Albany, Carbon 
Hot Springs, Lincoln, Natrona, Park, Sheridan, Sweetwater 
Teton, Uinta, and Weston Counties, Aug. 15- Aug. 31. Ra 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30 


Canada.—Communicate with Commissioner, National 
Parks of Canad:, Ottawa, Ont., for 1928 amendments to the 
Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 











Alberta.—All big game must have horns at least 4 inches 
long. Deer, moose, caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky 
Mountains, under special license, Sept. 1-Oct. 31, Water- 
fowl, coot, gallinule, jacksnine, Sept. 15-Dee. 14, except north 
of Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept.1-Dec. 14, 


British Columbia.—Open seasons on urland game birds 
fixed annually by Order-in-Council, which may be obtained 
from Provincial Game Warden, Victoria, B. C. Bull mouse. 
in Atlin, Fort George, and Cariboo Electoral Districts and 
nerth of main line Canadian National Railway in Omineca 
Electoral District, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Columbia Electoral 
District (except west of Columbia River), Oct. oo 31: in 
rest in Province, no open season. Bull caribou, Eastern 
no trict, except in Mackenzie and Skeena Ele« cone ‘Districts 

‘ariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and except 
ae main line Canadian Pacific Railways, Sept. 1-Dec. 15, 
in rest of Province, no open season. Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie 
and Cranbrook Electoral Districts and in Columbia Electoral 
District (except west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oet. 15: in 
rest of Province, no open season. Male mountain sheep in 
tern District ‘north of Canadian National Railway and in 
iboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of 52d parallel 
and west of Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15: in ae | 
brook, and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1- 
rest of Province, no open season. Mountain goat, e, 
District (except between Columbia and Fraser Rivers and 
south of main line ¢ anadian Pacific Railway from Re 
Ashcroft) . 1-Nov. 30; in Western District (ex« 

t yuver Is land), Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Male deer (mule, white- 
tail, coast), i astern District (except white-tail in Nor 
and South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral Districts 
and west of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks- 
Greenwood Electoral District, no open season), Sept. 1- 
Nov. 30; in Western District, Sept. i5-Nov. 30, except in 
North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on Van- 
couver Island, Sept. 15-Oct. 31, and except on Queen Char- 
lotte Islands and Hornsby Island, no open season. Bear (ex- 





Cran- 



























cept white or Aermodet bear), in Eastern District, Sept. 1- 
June 30; in Western District, Sept. 15-June 30. Band-tail 
pigeon, Sept. 15-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, ¢ Wilson s1 





Eastern District, Sept. 15-Dec. 31; in Western Distric 
15-Jan. 31, except brant, Nov. 15-Feb. 28, Western District, 
west summit Cascades and south Atlin Electoral District, ex- 

ly railway yard 





cept for migratory birds, east of the easterly 
limit of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great Easter: 
Railway in Lillooet Electoral District. Eastern Dist 
includes rest of Province. 


Manitoba.—Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


New Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, 
and Deer Islands, no open season, but a resident thereof, 
under $1 license from Minister, may take one de Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15. Nonresident 
take two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. Waterfowl and rai 
in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 









under special license, fee may 


, on islands 


Northwest Territories.—Additional season on caribou 
and sheep, Aug. 1—Sept. 30. Female caribou, mountain sheep, 
or mountain goat with young at foot, and their young, no open 
season. Governor General in Council may, by regulation, 
alter seasons. 


Nova Scotia.— Moose, on Cape Breton Island, no open 
season. in Shelburne and Queen Counties, under 
license from Minister, Nov. 1-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in Dig 
Shelburne, Queens, and Yarmouth Counties, and in Cape 


Breton Island, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 


Goose, brant 


north of Canadian 
south of Canadian 
and Canadian Pacif 

erior, Oct. 20 
ay and north 


Joseph Island, 


Ontario.— Deer, bull moose, caribo mu, 
National Railway, Sept. 15-Nov. 
National Railway to Mattawa River, 
Railway to Heron Bay, north shore Lake 
Nov. 25; south Canadian Pacific and He 
Lake Nipissing and French River (excep 
Algoma District, Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov 
of French and Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5 — 
rail, coot, gallinule, north and west of French and 
Rivers and in all Georgian Bay waters, Sept. 1-Dec. 
Sept. 15-Dec. 15. Eider duck, north of Quebec- 
Winninveg line of Canadian National Railway only, 
Dec. 15. 

Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20- 
Dee. 31. 

Saskatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only) caribou, north 
of Township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no 
open season. 














Newfoundland.— Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow grouse or 
partridge, plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory birds 
(except wild goose and crow, unprotected), Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 


Mexico.— White-tailed deer (male), Oct. 16-Feb. 15 in 
mountains about table lands); July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf and Pacific 
Brocket or forest deer (male), Mar. 1-June 30 (in low 
country). Bear, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1-Feb. 28. 
Duck, goose, swan, Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Upland plover, Sept. l- 
Sept. 30. White-winged and other doves, Sept 16-Nov. 15. 
Wilson snipe, Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Other shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 
15. Pigeon, armadillo, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wild turkey, curassow, 
cojolite, peccary, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Alligator, Feb. 1-Sept. 30. 
Anteater, kinkajou, Nov. 1-Dee. 31 Paca, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. 
Tapir, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
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BROOKE ANDERSON, president 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor 


homa. 


WM. B. MERSHON, author 


works, conservationist. 


vationist, sportsman. 





Our Advisory Board 


Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 
‘“‘The Passenger Pigeon,’’ and other 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED .PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our ‘Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








Fight Started to Save Northwest Steelheads 


NE of the first official acts of the 
O conservation research foundation of 
the Sportsmen’s Association of Seat- 
tle, Washington, promises a war to the hilt! 
Taking the offensive, the sportsmen are 
directing a barrage at certain types of com- 
mercial fishermen, which campaign will cul- 
minate next November when the people of 
the state will vote on “Initiative Bill No. 
55,” aiming to drive purse seines and traps 
from the waters of Puget Sound. Over 
a score of sportsmen’s organizations are 
joined in the effort to conserve game fish- 
ing for posterity. 

Opposing factions in this greatest of all 
fish wars in the State of Washington are 
the fishermen and packers, the latter rais- 
ing the usual hue and cry of “destroying 
a great industry.” But sportsmen are put- 
ting up an aggres- 
sive fight. a 


Capt. A. A. Pay- 
see, former port 
warden and_ presi- SALMON SWIM Y 


dent of the Sports- 
men’s Association ot 


Seattle, one of the 
leaders in the move ONCE IN THE TRAP 
to abolish purse 


seines and fish traps, 
minces no words in 
outlining the attitude 
of his organization. 
“The relentless oper- 


: . " A 
ations of commercial 


fishermen on Puget 
Sound threatens to 
exterminate both 
salmon and _ steel- 
heads from _ these 


waters,” he declares. 
“If something is not 
done soon, not only 
will one of the 
greatest forms of 
sport fishing here be 
destroyed _ forever, 


but the valuable sup- 
ply of food fish will 
also vanish. Govern- 
ment and state regu- 
lations have already 





WITH THE TIDE. 


THEY WILL NOT SWIM 
AGAINST THE CURRENT 
TO GET OUT 


By Mandus E. Bridston 


done much to preserve our fisheries, but 
even yet thousands and millions of steel- 
heads are destroyed by traps and purse 
seines every year, despite the fact that there 
is a law forbidding their sale. It’s only a 
matter of time until the fishermen will 
destroy their own industry, so why not act 
in time to at least save enough fish to sup- 
ply our fresh fish markets and keep alive 
one of the greatest sports in the country?” 

It’s the age-old struggle between today 
and tomorrow—greed and_ conservation, 
motivated by the same sentiment that has 
rehabilitated older sections of the country 
with game animals, 

The very nature of salmon fishing has 
been a bonanza that blinds men to the fu- 
ture, because wholesale slaughter is so easy. 

“The salmon are running!” That is the 











THE FISH 
ARE TAKEN 
FROM THE SPILLER 
AND LOADED IN 


cry heard once a year from the Columbia 
River to the reaches of far-off Alaska, a 
signal for frenzied activity of thousands of 
fishermen, dotting the waters in countless 
boats. It is harvest time in the cool, blue 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. And what a 
harvest! In 1927 the salmon run netted 
Puget Sound fishermen $7,000,000, accord- 
ing to Charles R. Pollock, state fisheries 
supervisor. 

It is spring, even in the heart of the 
cold, repellant ocean. The chinooks, the 
sockeyes, steelheads and other salmon— 
Argonauts of the vast submarine depths— 
feel a pull in the slightly warming water, 
a pull that turns them toward the coast and 
the fresh-water seething in a hundred riv- 
ers. It is relentless, this springtime lure 
to the fresh-water streams—a race of life 
to ultimate death. 
Only the mature fish 
feel this mysterious 
urge; the Chinook, 
for instance, frolics 
in the deeps of the 
ocean for six sum- 
mers and six winters 
before he experi- 
ences this instinct to 
migrate to the place 
from whence he 
darted as a silver 
sliver a half dozen 
years before. It is 
an exhausting cruise, 
and only the most 
kingly, mammoth 
salmon of the swim- 
ming horde survive 
to reach the scene 
of their birth. 

Days and 
of threshing 
—across deeps and 
distances unknown. 
Crowding danger, 
when the coast- 
line is reached, 
and traps, purse 


nights 
fins 


seines, lines begin to 


<a 





Diagram of the fish trap that sportsmen hope to drive out of the Waters of Puget Sound 


exact a tremendous 
still 


toll. But the 




































Purse seining in Puget Sound, near Bellingham, Wash. 
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In the foreground may be seen the outline of the purse seine nar- 


rowing with deadly certainty about an entire school of salmon 


up-river urge holds fast. The rivers get 
narrower, swifter. There are rocks, mad 
swirls at the foot of the falls, roaring 
rapids, but the 35 pounds of hard, firm 
fish flesh, in a cuirass of silver that shivers 
under the drive of powerful fins and tail, 
push ever onward, climbing rapids and 
jumping falls that seem impenetrable. 

Finally the spawning grounds, the head- 
waters of the freshwater streams, generally 
quiet mountain lakes, where the salmon 
spawn and die—after Nature’s demand has 
been met. A glorious tragedy! 

But the steelhead, chief bone of conten- 
tion in this fish war, is the one species of 
salmon which does not die after spawning. 
It returns to the stream of its birth as 
does the chinook, the humpback, the tyee, 
the blackmouth, the silver, the sockeye and 
others, with the exception that where these 
species return at intervals of from two to 
six years, according to their habits, the 
steelhead comes back every year, and lives 
to an indefinite age. 

Old-timers tell of the gigantic flotillas 
of running salmon that crowded the rivers 
so full of the finny tribe as to permit a 
man to walk across on their glistening 
backs without getting ankles wet! A fish 
story that was truer than most! But don’t 
expect to verify it on your next trip to 
the Pacific Northwest, for enterprising 
fishermen have long since made that a thing 
of history. 

The wholesale slaughter of the swimming 
hordes is relatively simple. The purse seines 
are the chief weapons used, and particular- 
ly objectionable to the sportsmen. The 
modern purse seine boats are vessels that 
range from 48 to 50 feet in length and are 
powered with engines running from 20 to 
50 and 85 horsepower. Eight fishermen 
compose a crew, who carry their seines on 
a turntable on the after deck. On Puget 
Sound the seines are enormous, being as 
much as 300 fathoms (1,800 feet) long, 25 
fathoms in the bunt, and 20 fathoms in 
the wings. 

By using a small launch or tender, the 
nets are paid out until they entirely sur- 
round a school of fish! Then the engine 
on the seiner is started and a winch does 
the rest! It gradually hauls in the net 


and pulls in the purse line, which is rove 
iron rings 5 


thru galvanizel inches in 





diameter along the bottom of the net, purs- 
ing the seine into an ever-narrowing circle 
until finally it is brought alongside loaded 
down with its writhing horde of fish bound 
for the spawning ground. The fish may be 
brailed on to the deck or gaffed from the 
tender, the seine being gradually pulled in 
and folded on the turn-table until the next 
school is sighted. 


UT the salmon fish trap 1s even more 
effective in mounting the daily haul. 
It is stationary, constructed of piles, string- 
ers and wire or web netting at strategic 
locations to catch the migrating fish. The 
device much resembled a cattle “corral” 


on a western ranch. The lead consists of 





A 70-pound spring salmon and a 40- 
pound boy (McCormick Photo) 


a single row of piles starting from and 
about at right angles to the shore. These 
piles are driven about 10 to 15 feet apart 
and wire netting is hung on them from 
above the high water mark to the bottom. 
This netting is held down by means of 
weights. The lead reaches out to a little 
beyond the “hearts” or traps, formed of 
two opposite rows of piling, running angu 
larly in the form of two “v’s,” one beyond 
the other. Like the leads these “hearts” 
are enclosed with wire netting, and the con- 
struction of these contrivances is such that 
the schools of fish which have followed the 
lead are directed into the tunnel formed 
at the points of the hearts, and leading into 
a larger “pot.” 

This pot is a square compartment, gen- 
erally about 50 feet square, formed of pil- 
ing and containing a large dip net fas- 
tened on all four sides. Another tunnel 
leads to the “spiller,’ another compart- 
ment. In this spiller is located a sta- 
tionary scow, upon which seven or eight 
fishermen stand and raise the large dip 
net, so that the smaller, power-driven 
brailer net can take up hundreds of fish 
at a time and dump them on the deck of 
the carrier scow. Some of these scows are 
capable of holding 12,000 salmon. The 
theory of the trap is simple. Running sal- 
mon will not swim against the tide, but fol- 
low the shore line, or an artificial construc- 
tion and never turn back in their course. 
Their fate is sealed with an unerring pur- 
pose! Little wonder the fishing blood of 
the sportsmen, with his tradition of a 
“even break,’ is riled by such methods! 

The regulatory bill sponsored by the 
sportsmen does not aim to do away with 
commercial fishing. Such methods as troll- 
ing, use of gill nets, reef nets, would still 
be permitted, but that’s small consolation 
to the fishermen, for these devices are less 
effective in wholesale slaughter. 

Not all salmon are game fish, for only 
three varieties take the hook—the chinooks, 
silvers and steelheads. The latter in par- 
ticular is the traditional game fish of the 
Pacific Northwest, but tho he is protected 
there is no known means to keep him out 
of the trap or the purse seine. 

The outstanding peculiarity of the steel- 
head is that he seldom strikes in salt water, 
and will rarely travel more than a yard 
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rect answers on page 87. 


smallest young? 


surface? 


in the night? 


tain sheep lambs? 





known. 





Talbott Denmead, 
Assistant U. S. Game 
Conservation Officer 
whose average on this 
series was 


freezing weather? 








Lest Yourself 
On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against thecor- | 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
| question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
| mark. Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improve:nent in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by W. W. Humphreys, Idaho | 


1. Is the jaguar found as far north as the Rio Grande? 
2. What animal, in proportion to its size, gives birth to the 


3. After mallard ducks have paired off, and when on the wing, 
which invariably takes the lead—the duck or the drake? 

4. In the fall of the year, what duck associates with mudhens 
and takes toll of the aquatic plants that the mudhens bring to the 


5. At what two periods on a sunny day can wildfowl1 on the 
water best be approached in an open boat? 
| 6. Do the points on a deer’s antlers denote its age? 
| 7. What game bird of the grouse family has no gizzard? 
8. Does the Canadian goose ever build its nest in a tree? 
9. Do mountain sheep, like deer, ever feed 


10. What animal always faces the storm? 
11. Can black bass be stripped of their J. B. Doze, State 
efés and propagated after the manner of Fish and Game 


trout? Warden of Kansas, 
12. Cana bee sting more than once? whose average on | 
13. Which takes the lead in a band of this series was 

traveling deer, the buck or the doe? 95 


14. What is the greatest enemy of moun- 


15. Does the bear hibernate ona full or an empty stomach? 
16. Give one of the two other names by which bobolinks are 


17. Which is the most successful way of hunting jacksnipe, 
with the wind or against it? 
18. What is a trick of keeping your favorite pond open in 


19. What game bird sometimes lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, and even in the nests of domestic fowIs? 
20. What animal has no vocal cords and is an absolute mute? | 














to feed. A baited hook must be dragged 
on the bottom almost directly past its nose 
before it will strike, and for that reason 
as many as a hundred casts may be made 
in a pool containing a steelhead, before 
anything happens. Add to that the pos- 
sibility of rebaiting a score of times and 
losing a dozen or so leaders and the diffi- 
culty in this particular sport marks it one 
demanding real skill and fortitude. Steel- 
heading is a piscatorial pastime that tests 
the mettle of the best of nimrods. And 
they’re jealous of the sport! 

[f their bill is approved by the voters of 
the state, there will be an indefinite armis- 
tice for the salmon in Puget Sound waters. 
Though the gill net operators and “drift” 
nets will not be banned, even these will 
be forced into open waters and not allowed 
to fish streams nor the mouths of rivers. 
There are many, many thousands of sports- 
men in the state now organized to promote 
the remedial law. 

Opposed are men involved in the $10,- 
000,000 salmon industry, which they claim 
will be ruined by the bill. Both forces are 
strengthening their lines of offense and de- 
fense, but the real battle for votes has not 
yet started. 


Southwestern Conserva- 
tionists Organize 
ONSERVATIONISTS of Oklahoma, 


Texas, Missouri, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico and Kansas formed the Southwestern 
Game, Fish and Conservation Association 
at a meeting held at Spavinaw Lake in 
northeastern Oklahoma on June 4. Arkan- 
sas will be included in the organization to 
represent seven of the southwestern states 
whose problems are very similar. The pur- 
poses of the organization are: Uniformity in 
fish, game and conservation laws; estab- 
lishment of an experimental institute, bulk 
buying of game, exchange of brood stock, 


annual meeting for discussion and problems 
and achievements relating to conservation. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held at San Antonio, Texas, the latter 
part of October, at which time a constitu- 
tion and by-laws will be adopted. The 
committee on uniform fish and game laws 
will report and a committee on pollution 
will make recommendations. 

It is agreed that each state will conduct 
one Or more experiments in fish and game 
matters and furnish to each of the other 
states a complete report of such experi- 
ments. 

In this way each state represented in 
the organization will be benefited by what 
the other states are doing. For instance, 
experiments being conducted by one of the 
states on the culture of fish food such as 
daphne, black fly larvae and mill worms 
will be reported to the association so that 
other states may profit by it. 

Attending the meeting were: M. H. 


Shepherd, Oklahoma Fish and Game Com- 
mission; Ray O. Weems, state fish and 
game warden of Oklahoma; O. B. Slack, 
fish and game commissioner of Oklahoma; 
Wm. J. Tucker, fish, game and oyster com- 
missioner of Texas; J. R. Smith, attorney 
and pollution director for Texas, fish, 
game and oyster commissioner of Texas; 
Col. Carl Hunt, chief of hatcheries, Mis- 
souri; F. H. DeCou, chief field forces of 
the Missouri game warden service; E. F. 
Perry, fish and game commissioner, New 
Mexico; G. R. Atherton, forestry, fish and 
game commissioner of Kansas; V. K 
Irion, conservation director, Louisiana; J. 
N. McConnell, Louisiana conservation de- 
partment; R. P. Russell, secretary Louisi- 
ana commission; J. B. Doze, fish and game 
warden of Kansas, and a number of the 
game and fish rangers of Oklahoma. 


Leopold Heads New Survey 


SURVEY of American game resources 

will be undertaken by the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, beginning July 1. 

The purpose of the survey is to collect 
the experience and ideas of sportsmen and 
other conservation agencies as to the best 
ways and means for inducing the sustained 
production of game crops. It will con- 
stitute a search for dependable basic facts. 
By assembling the facts and making them 
available to sportsmen and land-owners, the 
sponsors of the survey hope to stimulate 
the formulation of an effective program 
of game restoration. 

The survey is premised upon the idea 
that the sportsman, the land-owner, the 
manufacturer of sporting equipment, and 
the public each have a stake in the main- 
tenance of a permanent game supply, and 
that their identity of interest can be made 
the basis of effective joint action, once the 
underlying biological, economic and social 
facts are made available. 

Aldo Leopold, of the United States Forest 
Service, a member of Outpoor LIFE AND 
RECREATION Conservation Council, has been 
engaged by the Institute to conduct the 
survey. He is a graduate of the Yale 
Forestry School and has acquired a wide 
experience in the administration of forests, 
game, and other outdoor resources and in 
conservation research. During 1912-13 
Leopold was Supervisor of the Carson Na- 
tional Forest. From 1919 to 1923 he was 
in charge of fire control and field per- 
sonnel in the Southwestern National For- 
est District. Since 1924 he has been As- 
sociate Director of the research work of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Leopold has been a member of the 
Ovutpoor Lire Conservation Prize Award 
Committee, and for the year of 1927 served 
as Chairman of the committee. 
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IDSUMMER is vacation time for 

most of us. Midsummer is fishing 

time for most of us. Unfortunately, 
as a rule, midsummer is a time of poor 
fishing, largely because the fish have made 
a shift in their feeding habits and have 
changed their daily roving lanes to deeper 
water. 

But there is another reason, we believe, 
why midsummer fishing is below par. Most 
of us, especially those- who are forced by 
circumstances to take to the lakes at this 
season Of the year, have gleaned a large 
part of our knowledge of fish and of fish- 
ing from the glowing reports of men who 
have been more fortunate, who have fished 
when conditions were most favorable. 
We go to the lakes and the streams, 
primed with methods and lures of the 





A nice wall-eye that answered the deep- 
trolling callin August 


early season, hoping to put these into prac- 
tice and to come home with the bacon. 
How well we succeed is known to every 
reader of this screed. It just isn’t done, 
and that’s all there is to it. 

We are forced to admit, at the very 
start, that there is a certain lull during the 
months of very warm weather. We also 
admit that there are days, often broaden- 
ing into a week, when it seems impossible 
to attract the attention of any fish worth 
while. But we are convinced, from an ex- 
perience born of many seasons on summer 
waters, that much of our fruitless effort 
may be avoided. We are convinced that 
fish will strike if the lures are properly 
presented and properly offered as to depth 
and type of water. 

We hold no brief on all the methods that 
will win during the summer months, for we 
have fished long enough, and_ widely 


enough, to realize how much there is for 
us to learn about the ways of fish. But 
we have had some little measure of success 





Midsummer Trolling 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


on August lakes and, such as it is, we glad- 
ly pass on for trial and, perchance, ap- 
proval. If a little more of pleasure and 
success should crown your summer efforts, 
we shall feel repaid. 

Much has been said and written about 
deep-water fishing during the summer sea- 
son. So much, in fact, that we often fancy 
a more or less extensive migration of all 
fish from the shoreline toward the depths. 
In general this may be true, but the idea of 
migrating to escape the summer’s heat is 
not at all conclusive. There are certain 
shoreline species that remain in shallow 
water the season thru, a group that is aug- 
mented in the spring by the deep-water 
species coming in for spawning purposes. 
The latter group is not native to the shal- 
low water areas, save as they may journey 
in for feeding purposes on occasion. It is 
this group that leaves the shallows, after 
spawning and rearing has been completed, 
and it seems more or less a coincidence 
that the summer heat comes on at the time 
of departure. Later in the fall many re- 
turn for extensive feeding in order that 
they may store sufficient fat for the winter. 
To accomplish this they again leave their 
natural habitat and seek the food-filled 
shallows of the shoreline. 

Bass seem to have a fondness for doing 
practically all their feeding in compara- 
tively shallow water, seeking depths beyond 
the line of visibility during the day. In the 
spring they stick to the shallow meadows 
thru the day, because it is their spawning 
area, but in the summer they visit only 
those shallows that border on deeper water. 
In the fall they continue feeding with little 
interruption, hence their presence over the 
meadow areas at this season. 


ICKEREL, or the smaller northern pike, 

have much the same habits as do the 
bass and seldom venture far out into the 
deep waters of the lake. The big fellows, 
however, are deep-water rovers and may 
stay away from the shoreline for weeks at 
atime. Their playground is over the bars 
and sunken islands that rise from the lake’s 
depths, spots favored by the knowing mus- 
kellunge fisherman who seeks his favorite 
during the summer months. 

Wall-eyes, on the other hand, are typical 
deep-water fish and seldom stray far away 
from such hang-outs during the summer 
season. On occasion they will work in to- 
ward the mouths of creeks, rivers and 
rocky points in the dusk of evening, but 
daytime fishing must be of the deep-water 
variety almost without exception. Their 
spawning period is not drawing them to the 
shallow areas and their ability to gather in 
a meal in deep water makes a journey to 
the shoreline unnecessary. 

Thus it happens that the man, schooled 
in matters of pads, drift and sunken logs, 
meadows and weed patches, finds fishing 
decidedly below par when the waters are 
warmed by a hot summer sun. Thus it 
happens that they “were biting a couple of 
weeks ago,” and that the “weather is rotten 


for fishing” and the “moon is 1n the wrong 
quarter.” But, just the same, the fellow 
that knows fish and fishing, knows some- 
thing of the summer habits of the fish he 
seeks, this same fellow goes out and catches 
fish. Not as easily as is the general cus- 
tom earlier in the season, nor does he get 
them in the quantities that grace most mag- 
azine pictures; not at all. But he gets 
fish for the pan, and gleans a bit of pleas- 
ure in the getting. 

The fly fisherman and the bait caster, 
anglers of experience, know the times, the 
places and the strategy that will win suc- 
cess in midsummer fishing. Of such we 
may write in a later screed. But we are 
concerned, here, with those who follow the 
time-honored custom of trolling, and with 
the methods to be employed in luring these 
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Back from the bass grounds with a 
midsummer catch 






deep-water wanderers from their cool re- 
treats. It is the deep-water troller who 
brings in the fish when the sun is high and 
the surface is seldom broken by a favoring 
breeze. 

First, let us consider the mental attitude 
of fish during the heated season, and draw 
from it some general conclusions—as far 
as it is humanly possible to understand the 
workings of a fish’s mind. Driven by the 
hungerlust that is born of a partial win- 
ter’s fast, stirred by the parental protective 
instinct that has developed with the ap- 
proach of the spawning season, fit physi- 
cally and temperamentally to put every 
ounce of their well-trimmed bodies into a 
smashing strike, the fish of the early sea- 
son may hit anything and everything in the 
shape of food, enemy or lure. Bold, reck- 
less and without fear they come to the 
angler’s offering and strike with speed and 
abandon. But not so with the fish of the 
summer season. The early feeding sea- 
son has again restored to normal that 
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craving for food. With the passing of 
the spawning period much of their bold- 
ness and recklessness has disappeared, 
the combative instinct has been tempered 
by the luxury of just living, and we find 
a fish that is quiet, moody and suspicious. 
To get him now, and that brings us to 
the point at issue, the angler must employ 
all his store of strategy and his most 
effective lure. To get him now the fisher- 
man must really fish for fish. 

And so it comes about that the successful 
angler must take his offering to the fish, 
must seek out their retreats and deep-water 
hidings, must put his lure down where the 
fish are lying—but more! The choice of 
lure or bait must be right, for these are 
temperamental fish, quiet fish and, withal, 
suspicious. 

Lures for this summer trolling vary 
greatly with both the water fished and the 
particular day in question. A spoon is al- 
ways good, tho we do not recommend the 
large blades as a usual thing. The No. 8 
regulation fluted spoon is plenty large, even 
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And the rowboat troller brings them 
in too 


for big northerners, and a No. 5 will get 
its share if the fish are taking a spoon. 
Once in a while the extra large blades 
draw very well, but, on the average, one 
can overdo spoon sizes. A very excellent 
blade for this type of trolling is the wob- 
bling spoon. There is something about a 
wobble that seems very attractive. There 
are several very good wobblers on the 
market and, in this type of blade, we lean 
rather strongly toward the large sizes. 

The fisherman who trolling for 
northerns and pins his hopes entirely to 
nickel finishes, the customary spoon ‘of the 
tackle counter, will lose many an oppor- 
tunity to make a good catch. Brass is a 
wonderful finish for summer waters, and 
copper runs a close second. In fact, many 
prefer copper to brass. Both of these fin- 
ishes are very attractive to northern pike 
and a well-equipped kit should contain both 
in several types of spoons. Of the en- 
ameled blades, and some are very effective, 
we prefer those carrying red and white for 
deep-water work. 


goes 


S A hook covering for these spoons, 
aside from the regular feathered 
trebles, we have a fondness for natural 
bucktail, occasionally a red and white buck- 
tail, white bucktail and the red Ibis fly, the 
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latter when single hooks are used. The 
wobbling spoons carry plain hooks, as a 
rule, for a feathered or bucktail terminal 
might spoil the wobbling action. It is the 
action and the metallic sheen of these wob- 
blers that seem to be attractive. 

In plugs, and there are many good ones, 
selection should be made from among the 
heavier bass offerings—those with slightly 
stronger hooks than commonly used on 
bass. White with red head, natural scale 
finishes, such as the pike coloration, and 
the solid red with black head have all been 
very effective in our experience. In fact, 
our favorite bass plugs, but in heavier style, 
have been tried with success. 


HE larger pork-rind rigs—and a rind is 

always an added attraction—may also be 
successfully used in trolling for northerns. 
Strange as it may seem a pork-rind rig 
need not be overly large to attract the big 
fellows, for there is something about the 
action of pork rind that gets a pike into 
fighting mood. Whatever the lure, spoon, 
wobbler, pork rind or other choice, the 
main thing is to get the lure to the fish 
and to present it at the right speed. In 
this the rowboat fisherman does not have 
as much advantage as does the motor troll- 
er, especially on large waters, but he can 
do very effective work if he is willing to 
put forth a little energy at the oars. Many 
of the nicest fish come to the man in the 
small boat and, as well, many of the stiffest 
backs are found the morning after. Don’t 
overlook this deep-water trolling for big 
northerns, for it will pay well when the 
days are hot. 

The rowboat angler will, of course, use 
dipseys of lighter weight because his speed 
is always slower than that developed by an 
outboard motor. The lighter weight spoons 
may also be selected and wobbling plugs, 
those that ordinarily come to the surface, 
are fine for this type of trolling. Weighted 
enough to go down rather deep with the 
speed developed by hand power, these wob- 
bling plugs turn in some very nice catches. 

Wall-eyes are not much interested in ar- 
tificial lures when lying in deep water dur- 
ing the summer months. In the spring, the 
fall and, again, in the summer when they 
come in to the rocky points and creek 
mouths for food, they take the bait caster’s 
offerings with regularity. But when lying 
deep, and they usually do in the warmer 
months, these fish seem rather disinterested 
in minnows, at times, and it is necessary to 
resort to slow trolling methods to get them. 
The addition of a small spinner or spoon 
to the live offering does the work. In pre- 
senting this spoon-minnow combination to 
deep-water wall-eyes we row very slowly 
over the chosen area, keeping the bait near 
the bottom. An occasional raising of the 
rod tip, or a sweeping pull on the hand-line 
sets the spoon in motion and attracts the 
attention of the fish to the minnow. 

One of the nicest methods of present- 
ing this sort of a line can be worked 
out where the wall-eye beds cover a con- 
siderable area. The lone fisherman can 
row up to the head of the bed and drift 
back over fruitful water with the wind. A 
fish, or possibly two, may be taken during 
each drift and the boat is then returned to 
the head of the bed for another drift. 

With two fishermen in the boat, and tak- 
ing turn about at holding the line, some 
very nice summer catches can be made. The 
addition of the metal flash seems to put new 
life into the sluggish fish. 

There are several types of spoons that 
are regularly used for this type of trolling. 
Many prefer the tandem slim-bladed spoons 
in about a No. 2 or a No. 3 size. Others 
consider the stationary type of spoon best, 
since it revolves very easily at the slightest 
pull. But the flash of metal is what counts 





and draws the attention of the fish to the 
bait that follows. 

In the dusk of evening some very nice 
catches are often made when trolling along 
rocky points and the break-off at the edge 
of meadows, both near deep water. The 
wobbling plugs, in red and white or pike 
coloration, have done very nice work for 
us at such times and in such places. Spoons 
are also effective but we favor the plugs 
since they do not settle as readily and 
cause trouble in the hours of fading light. 

Well, we have rambled on at considerable 
length for we love this midsummer trolling 
game. We hope that the summer vaca- 
tioner, especially the August and early 
September fellows, will find something of 
value in our little discussion. We have had 
room to make but suggestions here, leav- 
ing the working out of the exact method 
to the fisherman himself. After all is said 
and done, as in fishing generally, one must 
suit the method to the tackle in the kit. 
3ut see that the tackle carried will permit 
of some midsummer trolling. It pays, and 





Summer trolling with a motor gets 
mighty nice northern pike 


pays well, when the dog days are abroad 
in the land. 


NE of the most successful methods of 

presenting a lure to summer fish, bass, 
pickerel and wall-eyes, is that of trolling. 
As far as bass are concerned, aside from 
the method. and lures of the bait caster and 
the fly fisherman, deep trolling with either 
minnows or small frogs will net the most 
fish and the largest. We have kept a rather 
close tab on the really big bass caught in a 
certain section of the North Country and, 
while a few have fallen for artificial lures, 
the great majority have been taken on 
frogs and minnows, but the catch has been 
credited to some favorite artificial at times. 
It seems that the summer bass fisherman 
has a fancy that it sounds rather better to 
catch his fish on an artificial, but in this 
he is not alone. How many of the fly pur- 
ists can truthfully claim that they never 
use the lowly worm on trout, that they 
never cover the point of the hook with a 
bit of Lumbricus terrestris? Now, just a 
minute! We'll quit! Don’t want to start 
an argument at all. Mayhap they all use 
flies. Perchance all the bass are caught on 
plugs or spinners or pork rind during the 
summer. But that doesn’t have anything 
to do with the fact that a lively chub or a 
kicking frog, trolled deep, will net more 
























bass on a hot summer day than all the ar- 
tificial lures combined. 

In making the above statement we do not 
refer to morning and evening fishing on 
pot-hole lakes, nor to casting appropriate 
shorelines and bars when the bass have 
come in to feed. We are talking about 
getting bass when they are in deep water, 
where they usually are in the summer, and 
about snagging the really big fellows that 
seldom make the shoreline when the sum- 
mer days have brought with them the 
bloom. At such times and in such places 
trolling deep, with live bait, will win out. 

We like to troll for summer bass with a 
fly rod. Using a 7- or 9-foot leader, 
with open hook and a shot or two pinched 
to the gut to keep the bait down, we row 
very slowly over the deeper parts of ab- 
rupt shorelines, deep meadow areas and 
along bars that are heavy with vegetation. 
The boat should just creep along, for we 
want the minnow or frog to work about 
in as natural a fashion as is possible when 
fast to a hook. We lip-hook the minnow 
and leg-hook the small frog. Thus there 
is plenty of action possible, but one must 
give the fish ample time to take the bait 
well into the mouth before setting the hook. 
Rocky bars and gravel patches are also 
prime water, especially if after the small- 
mouth bass. Take it slow and easy, and 
there'll be lots of action when a bass de- 
cides he wants that special minnow or frog. 

3ut summer trolling always brings to our 
mind the northern pike. We call him a 
northern pike out of courtesy to our many 
good friends who get a great deal of pleas- 
ure out of an argument. Of course the 
northern pike is nothing but an Esox lucius, 
we all know that in spite of arguments to 
the contrary. And /ucius is just a common, 
ordinary bean-spotted and long-nosed pick- 
erel. But there are a number of fish called 
pickerel, even the wall-eye has this name 
in parts of Canada, so we'll just call this 
big pickerel a northern pike and satisfy 
every taste except that of the systematist. 

The northern pike is a wonderful fish. 
Now get it right! The northern pike is 
just as good a fish as any member of the 
Esox tribe, and that goes for the mus- 
kellunge as well. The bigger he is in size, 
you know, the better he is in the pan— 
and of how many fish can that be said! 
Absolutely, our hat is off to the big north- 
ern pike, for he is a fighter, a willing strik- 
er and a good fish to eat. We have no 
sympathy with those who belittle this great 
fish and, in the same breath, claim surpass- 
ing merit for the muskellunge. Both are 
wonderful fish and worthy of any angler’s 
effort. 


HE big northerns run in deep water 

during the summer months. By deep 
water we mean just that and nothing more. 
One of our favorite pike grounds lies well 
out in a northern lake, a half to a mile 
away from the entrance to a bay, and in 
water running to a hundred feet or better. 
It is true that this deep water is broken 
by submerged islands that range at different 
depths, but the whole area is a deep-water 
zone and is fished as such. Water of this 
character may be found in most of the 
northern lakes, for the one mentioned is no 
exception to the general rule. Out in front 
of bays, off rocky points, bordering the 
shoreline curves, all these may offer pike 
grounds de luxe and are there for the seek- 
ing. Just remember that one must get out 
into deep water if anything like success is 
expected in the hot weather of the dog-day 
season. 

Where it is possible to use an outboard 
motor in trolling we find deep water work 
exceptionally enjoyable, for the seas are 
often too heavy to permit the rowboat be- 
ing handled easily. A long line should be 
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used, from a 150 to 200 feet being about 
right when using a motor, and the terminal 
equipment should consist of at least an 18- 
inch leader. Personally we prefer one of 
36 inches, joined to the line by means of 
four or five heavy snap swiv els. Into these 
snaps go the rings of %- to 1l-ounce 
dipsey sinkers, as many and as heavy as 
are needed to get down to the point where 
the fish are running for the day. Since 
this varies with the character of the day 
and the mood of the fish, the snap swivels 
make experimentation rapid and easy. 

Another reason for adding and remov- 
ing the different dipseys lies in the speed 
needed to draw the strikes, for the north- 
erns are very erratic in maters of fast and 
slow lures Some days they will be running 
very deep and seem interested in a slow 
bait. At such times less weight will carry 
the offering down. If, on the other hand, 
they are still deep and strike a fast bait, 
more lead will be necessary to keep the 
lure in the plane of activity. At higher 
levels less weight will be needed, of course. 
We have taken good fish in deep water 
when using but one or two half-ounce dip- 
seyS; again we have employed 3 or 4 
ounce weights before getting the desired 
results. 

This matter of change in speed should be 
studied carefully by the deep-water troller ; 
it is of paramount importance if one would 
bring in fish when they are in the tempera- 
mental mood induced by the time and their 
environment. We have seen boats fail to 
register a strike during a half day of troll- 
ing, and this because they were just loaf- 
ing along instead of imparting the neces- 
sary speed and snap to the lure that seemed 
to be taking at that special time. And they 
were using the same lure, the same length 
of line and the same dipsey weights, but the 
difference in speed put their offering below 
the plane of fish activity. 


Tolling For Bream With 
Jackets 
By W. G. Hardeman 
i THERE are any of you who have 


never heard of this type of fishing, 
prepare to term this discourse just 
another fisherman’s yarn. I have carried 
many a disbeliever with me and each one, 
having eyes to see with and ears to hear 
with, was allowed to gaze upon this most 
beautiful of all sights. 
My father, R. N. Hardeman, is Judge 
of the Superior Court of the Middle Judi- 





WALLOPING BASS 
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cial Circuit of the State of Georgia, and, 
when he is not handing out sentences, he 
is either handing out yarns or fishing so 
that he will be equipped with additional 
yarns. He, my brother Jim and myself 
are said to be the greatest fishermen in 
this country. Not conceited at all, just 
giving you the expressed opinion of the 
general populace. 

This type of fishing is typical of all 
other sports, inasmuch as the sportsman 
has a hard day’s work ahead of him pre- 
paring for the thrills that he is to receive 
the next day. All of the sawmillers in 
this country “spot” yellow jacket nests 
for us. We then go “on location” and 
one of the fellows takes us into close 
vicinity of the nest. As you possibly know, 
the jacket builds his home underground 
with just a small hole as an outlet. The hole 
is easily located by the workers passing 
back and forth from the woods to the nest. 
This done, here comes a little excitement. 
Picking an opportune moment the hole is 
plugged with cotton saturated with chloro- 
form, and you had best be handy with a 
pine top to knock down the returning jack- 
ets before they do the same for you. Wait 
about two minutes and the jackets down 
in the nest are enjoying what one might 
term an odoriferous nap. The earth is 
usually soft enough to be pulled away with 
the hands and the nest can be taken out 
in its entirety. It is then separated, the 
grown jackets being placed in one sack, 
while the nest containing the grubs is 


placed in another. Usually ten or fifteen 
nests are required for a good bait. We 
are then ready to enjoy the next day’s 


sport. 

If you will pardon me tor this deviation 
I will endeavor to give you a description of 
the place where we are to have the fun. 

McKinney’s Mill Pond, located about 30 
miles from Louisville, Georgia, my home, 
has no fresh-water inlet of any kind. Be- 
ing made up entirely of boiling springs, 
the water is crystal clear at all times ot 
the year. This pond runs approximately 
3 miles, being a mile wide in places. 
Its depth varies from 2 to 50 feet and, 
over some of the springs, it seems to have 
no bottom at all. The entire pond is lined 
with rushes extending from 10 to 50 feet 
from the banks. Here all the fish stay 
during the day, not relishing the idea of 
coming out into the open water unless they 
can be tolled out. The bottom of the 
pond is of the quicksand type and the only 
sinker one can use is the merest bit of a 
BB shot. 


E LEAVE home so as to reach the 

pond bf good daylight, breakfast is 
cooked and we are ready for the day. See- 
ing that all of the poles are rigged prop- 
erly (we use 20-foot bamboo rods cut — 
the Savannah River swamp, seasoned and 
soaked in turpentine to give them the 
proper elasticity), we pull out up the pond. 
If the wind is favorable we stop at the 
“eighty-seven” stump, just above one of 
the deep springs The stump is so named 
for here we three anchored one morning 
at 7:30. At 10:30 we had eighty-seven 
bream weighing an equal number of 
pounds, the record catch per man per hour. 
The sack containing the live jackets is 
produced, but they are wide-awake now, 
so a small amount of chloroform is poured 
over them. Not enough to put them sound 
asleep but enough to make them drowsy 
and easy to handle. With a gloved hand 
we scatter these on the water, the breeze 
gently carrying them toward the rushes, 
some 100 to 150 yards distant. The first 
“Old Master” sees one, and here he comes. 
Using the German guttural method and 
pronouncing the word “punk,” you have a 
good imitation of how he sounds when he 


FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
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PLATTER 


Three citizens of Hayward, Wisconsin, not far from President Coolidge’s summer 


camp at Brule, present the President with a 40-pound musky, 52 inches long. 


Who 


do you think was the happier—Cal, or the man who caught the fish? 


strikes the top of the water for the little 
striped insect. The first one attracts an- 
other and here they come, in tens, twenties, 
hundreds. “Punk! punk! punk!” They 
are being tolled up, the water seems to 
be alive. 

Now for the quick but gentle work and 
no disturbance must be made. The nests 
are produced, the grubs shaken out and 
pitched out on the water just beyond the 
ends of the poles, which must be extended, 
pole and line, full length. These sink 
and the “Old Master,” seeing the white 
bait, starts to the bottom to feed. There 
is our snelled hook down there baited with 
the same white bait. Thousands are out 
there and the water is breaking all over. 
Your cork disappears and the fun starts. 
These fish are educated! Making the silk 
line sing thru the water the “Old Master” 
begins spelling his name. ‘These are the 
hardest and _  longest-fighting fish, per 
ounce, that inhabit fresh waters. Finally, 
however, with the line cutting the water 
he spells out the S. O. S. and has given 
up the struggle. 

It’s just a matter of how long you want 
to sit there as to the number you catch. 
And, as we three are about the only ones 
who use this method, they are always 
hungry when we go. 


Short-Lived Lines 
By Sheridan R. Jones 

FE HEAR a great deal about short- 

lived fishing lines. Bait casters 

have come to rely upon a change 
of line with more than passing frequency. 
They tell us that the line wears a great 
deal where it touches the tip guide when 
the lure is started on its flight. And they 
are right. Again we hear a flyman con- 
demn a certain line as short-lived, as being 
improperly dressed and finished at the fac- 
tory. Doesn’t it show scratches and dents 
here and there? Should a line, selling at 
the price quoted on standard fly lines, come 
out from the factory so poorly finished 
that these imperfections show up after a 
few days of fishing? Haven't experts told 


us that a well-made and well-finished fly 

line should last for several seasons? 

one didn’t, so it is a poor line! 
Well, we grant that there is wear at the 


This 


tip of a bait-casting rod sufficient to de- 
stroy the value of a casting line after some 
more or less continued plugging. We grant 
it, and we cannot do very much about it 
either. But, how about the complaint of 
the flyman? Is he giving us the straight 
dope on line values, or is he kidding him- 
self about the shortness of the life of his 
pet line? We just have a hunch that the 
latter point is correct, that the line is a 
good line and one with long life, but that 
the joker lies elsewhere. Let’s look around 
a bit and see if we cannot find the reason. 

Men who make a business of redressing 
and refinishing rods tell us that the guides 
and tips of great numbers of rods are worn 
into grooves by the passing of the line 
during actual fishing experience. That 
the shooting of the line thru the guides, 
in time, wears the metal or agate marked- 
ly, leaving a dull saw-toothed effect, a 
condition that will wreck the best line 
made, in short order. Users of the fly 
rod seldom think of the number of times 
the line passes thru the guides of their pet 
rod. So long as the guides are whole and 
in apparent good form, no one ever thinks 
of going over them with great care, of dis- 
covering whether or no there is sufficient 
roughness to make a change imperative. 
And yet, putting it conservatively, we be- 
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lieve that fully one-half of the rods in 
constant use will be found to have defec- 
tive guides, guides that will show this 


grooved or saw-toothed margin. It is cer- 
tainly time well spent to go over the guides, 
of both bait-casting and fly-casting rods, 
with critical eye. A changed guide, here 
and there, will save many a dollar in lines 
later. 

Strange as it may seem, the worst of- 
fenders in matters of guide wear are the 
best lines. One naturally might suppose 
that the hard enameled lines offered the 
more friction and thus the greater wear, 
but such is not the case. Those wonder- 
ful, soft-dressed and flexible lines cling 
to the guides as the “shoot” is being made, 
constantly wearing away at the metal or 
agate and ultimately producing the grooved 
effect. 

Now, we can’t do anything about it as 
far as the lines are concerned. We don't 
want to do anything about it! But we can 
saveethose lines, made by good manufac- 
turers, that are said to be short-lived mere- 
ly because their surfaces have come into 
contact with the roughened edges of worn 
guides. 

The next time you feel like condemning 
a line because it shows scratches, dents, 
white marks and the like, just give the 
guides a bit of attention. In nine cases 
out of ten you will find the first and tip 
guides worn into grooves, a condition that 
might easily pass unnoticed. We are frank 
to admit that we seldom look at our guides 
unless one breaks, we are just as careless 
as the rest of you, but, take a tip from 
and rod-repair boys and keep an eye on 
the guides. A good line merits a good 
guide. 


Get In and Get ’Em 
By Jack Maxwell 


HERE are two ways of introducing 

yourself to the denizens of fresh 

water. One is to “work” from the 
shore, and the other is to wade in and 
find out what the fish are doing. 

For many years the going into the lake 
or stream in quest of the pugnacious bass, 
the scrappy little goggle-eye, and the 
speckled beauties of mountain fame, has 
appealed to me as the quintessence of 
piscatorial delight. Therefore I belong to 
the great army of fishermen who enjoy 
getting wet, all over, and doing their dead- 
level best to fill the skillet while out on a 
fishing trip, as well as to admire the scen- 
ery—for it’s all fishing, and that’s that. 

To my way of thinking there are many 
reasons why an angler should become what 
we term a wader. If his object is to 


catch fish, wading will enable him, many 
times, to slip one by his brother angler 


the 


who works from shore. The man 
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Speckled trout, Jength 182 inches, weight 3 pounds, caught this season in the 
lower Wolf River near Stanley, Wisconsin, by Henry O. Thorpe 











who wades while fishing is very much like | 


the still-hunter in quest of game. He 
virtually stalks his fish, learning where they 
hang out and when to find them at home. 

In this day of many fishermen we find 
the shore of most club lakes pretty well 
populated with club members, regardless 
of how early or hew late one may hit the 
lake for a try at the fish. 
we find “standing room only,” 
arrive. And the question as to where to 
park along the piscatorial trail is rather 
difficult to answer. However, if one is a 
wader, knows his apples and is not afraid 
of “rumatix,” catching cold or some other 
calamity, he can wade right out into the 
dampness, up to his arms if necessary, 
and have the best time in all the world— 
with not a soul around to see how funny it 
is, or to kid the life out of him every 
time a fish flops off the hook. 

Another thing about the wading busi- 
ness. If along the shore the mosquitoes 
are doing a war dance and making the fol- 
lower of Izaak Walton remember what 
General Sherman said of war, he or she 
will find that, after adventuring out into 
the water some distance from the land, the 
army of sweet singers and expert hypo- 
artists will have been left far behind, and 
peace and joy will reign supreme as the 
angler flips a mean bug, plug, or teaches 
a minnow to do the “black bottom” beneath 
the rippling wavelets of his favorite lake. 

Sitting here at this old typewriter, pound- 
ing out this skit, some of the sweetest 
memories connected with years on lake and 
stream are memories of the days when 
wading some friendly bit of water, fishing 
for bass. With my trusty casting rod 
working to and fro in the sunshine and 
shadows, waving like a mystic wand, I 
presented a “lucky” lure at the hangout of 
one of Dr. Henshall’s favorites—and then 
I fight the battle all over and thank the 
god of anglers that I’m a fisherman. 


RECALL a little lake I used to fish, 

down in Texas, wit a bottom almost as 
level as a floor. It was not a large body 
of water. However, it was well populated 
with bass, bream, crappie, perch and cats— 
the delight of those who like to take it 
easy while fishing and a-wishing the stream 
of life. 

Each week-end would find me there, with 
either casting rod or fly rod as my weapon 
of warfare, and what a time I would 
have! My lucky bait, when using the 
casting rod, was a rubber imitation of a 
helgramite, with a brown bucktail as a 
trailer. After insects began to swarm 
around, fish food became plentiful, and 
the “snake doctors” did their dizzy dip 
over the water, then I would “clean up’— 
and I mean just that exactly. 

Starting at the southwest corner of the 
lake I would cast with the wind (usually 
a gentle zephyr) and then retrieve my lure 
against the tiny wavelets, make it cut 
all kinds of capers, most of which were 
very attractive to the bass out in quest 
of a repast. On the days when the “snake 
doctors” were in evidence, the old rubber 
helgramite would work wonders. Every 
time I would see a bass make a jump for 
some low-flying insect, right at his door- 
way I would drop the lure—and wham, 
he’d take it! 

An added beauty of wading is that of 
playing the fish. One will find while en- 
gaged in this manner of fishing, he is 
not handicapped by. over-hanging limbs of 
trees, the ever-present weeds, and the hun- 
dred and one things calculated to grieve 
the soul of an angler. Out in the water 
he can play his catch to his heart’s content. 
He can enjoy every moment of the battle 
and, win or lose, he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that an alibi would be sadly 
out of order. 





Many times | 
when we | 
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Always Carry a Spare Line 








VERMONT trout 
taken by C. T. Ramsey 
with an Ashaway Cran- 
dall’s American Finish 


Fly Line. 






ee Fishing Lines 


IT your fly rod with an Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly Line. Much better casting 
and longer lasting; now made both level and tapered. 





Unusual weight, smooth, free-running finish and 
great pliability. More accurate and delicate casting 
—gets strikes from big fish. Super-quality silk pre- 
served at full strength by the remarkably tough and 
elastic Crandall’s soft finish, forced into it under 
high vacuum. Never will harden or turn sticky. 

For all bait casting and trolling, use the Ashaway 
Extra Strength. Hard braided best Japan silk, soft 
waterproofed; a good caster and remarkably tough. 


Ashaway_ Candall's 
American Finish Fly- 
casting Line. 


Ashaway Lines are made in every style, size and 
color for fresh water and salt water—used around 
the world. Moderate prices. Ask your dealer. Should 
he not have what you want, please write to us. 

Every Ashaway Line ts guaranteed sat- 

isfactory to you or your money back 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 

Ashaway, Rhode Island 





Ashaway 


Extra 
Strength Bait-casting 
and Trolling Line. 


Box 636 











Lines for every kind of fishing—used around the world. Made in Ashaway since 1824. 








Send for a Free copy of ‘‘Ashaway Fish Stories.” 





KIDNEY’S 16-FOOT 
V-BOTTOM BOAT 


A speedy boat, that will win the heart of every boat 
enthusiast! 
hour, with an inboard or outboard motor. 


strong. Fine for fishing and hunting. Safe for the 
whole family. Built entirely by hand. Finest qual- 
ity white oak and cedar used. Get this boat for 










and more an 
Light and 


Races along at 22 miles 


Many summers of enjoyment. Send 6c in stamps 
direct to Kidney for illustrated catalog showing 
complete line of famous hand-made Kidney 





d skiffs. There’s a Kidney boat to 
“= jure cn Ronny ee Roa a ees 
V ngerke ntoine uno Beckhar 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, INC. "3 S. Wabash Ave. Flushing, L. 1. 





West De Pere, Dept. B., Wisconsin 

















NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





GET READY for your Fall 


HUNTING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, camping and 
trappirg stories and pictures, valuable 

information about guns, revol- 
vers, 





















fishing tackle, game 

















law changes, best places 
—— i to get fish and 
etc. ——E7E 
RBLE SPECIAL OFFER 
Woodcraft National Sportsman for a 
. ‘s whole year, 12 big Is 
Knife with strong leather ues, and this 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets “aad 
every need for hunting, fishing and camp- craft 
ing. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, —_ 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel ae aay 


blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4% 
in., leather handle 3% in., weight 6 oz. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
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QUALITY 


In every part of the 
world Kermath is an 
acknowledged quali- 
ty motor. 
Everything consid- 
ered, Kermath costs 
less than any other 
motor, of a given size, 
on the market. Its 
superior performance 
greater power 
super speed—-un- 
usual economy and 
long life give you 
your money’s worth 
in the fullest sense of 
the word. 
If you are in the mar- 
ket for a marine 
motor it will pay you 
today—tright now- 
to write for the lat- 
est interesting Ker- 
math catalog. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2,300 


Kermath Manufacturing 
Company 
5891 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


| 9 90 King St., W. Toronto, Ontario = 
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CARRY YOUR DUCK BOAT ON THE 
RUNNING BOARD OR IN YOUR ARMS 
“Travel light”—get in the most inaccessible 
places—take a KING Folding Boat. Built tolasta 
lifetime — high-carbon steel, airplane spruce 
and processed canvas. Non-sinkable air-chamber 
seats, Write for catalog and name of dealer. 
KING BOAT CO. 3 

gs? 1507 Powell St. ty 
Oakland, Calif. 











Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with Piss 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. rite for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE vo introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., ~ Dept.45 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















Big-Game Fishing 


Edited by William Barber Haynes 





| Surf Fishing at Pt. Isabel 


By H. O. Condit 
Pret or Port Isabel, is located in 


the “Texas Tropics.” It is the south- 
most point in Texas and practically 
in the United States. It lies 430 miles 
farther south than the southern part of 

California, and is 40 miles below Miami, Fla. 

“The Point” has a supremely delightful 
| climate, warm in winter and tempered 
| by cool gulf breezes in summer, making 
it perpetual June. 

Brownsville is the chief city of this 
district. The Southern Pacific and the 
Missouri Pacific railroads have terminals 
here with a branch line to “The Point.” 
There are also bus lines that make sev- 
eral trips daily. The roads leading from 
the nearby towns are all or partly paved 
to Point Isabel, and the distance can be 
covered in an hour’s time. 

Arriving at Point Isabel, you are in 
“Fisherman’s Paradise.” Choose the type 
of fishing you like best and have at it. 
The boat service across the bay, or 
Laguna Madre, to Padre Island is excel- 
lent. The distance across is about 3 
miles. There is also a ferry which car- 
ries your car across. The drive up the 
beach is a pleasure. All along the beach 
are good camping places, while the large 
casino on the beach side enables those 
who do not care for camping to be com- 
fortable. This casino offers up-to-date 
service at reasonable prices. Surf bath- 
ing is a year-round pleasure here. 

The fishing here can be divided into 
four classes, namely, bay fishing for 
trout: surf fishing for red fish (channel 
bass); boat trolling for tarpon and boat- 
casting and trolling for mackerel and 
king fish; and “still” fishing out on the 
red snapper banks. 

Point Isabel is the only place on the 
coast of the United States where oysters 
are harvested the year round. There is 
an abundance of all kinds of bait. Shrimp 
are plentiful, and are a good bait for 





trout and red fish, while mullet are al- 
ways to be had and are a good all-round 
bait. 

Cut bait will get more strikes in surf 
fishing than whole mullets. For tarpon 


| all classes of artificial lure are used, but 
most strikes are made on whole mullet. 
A sort of buck-tail bait made of string 
get more 


will serve to strikes from 
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Red fish or channel 
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The author ready for action 


mackerel and kingfish, these fish being 
rapid strikers. 

It is indeed a pleasure to go fishing at 
the surf for several reasons, one of which 
is the uncertainty of your catch. There 
are the drums which give the fisherman 
plenty of thrills, the various sorts and 
sizes of ray-fish, and sometimes one 
lands a good-sized shark. It is all good 
sport, especially with light tackle. 


JR general use a No. 27 line is the 

favorite, a 300-yard capacity reel of 
any standard make equipped with a drag 
handle. Of course have extra line and 
several leaders. There are three special 
outfits that find great favor with the 
fisherman here. First: a 10-foot hickory 
rod, a reel with drag handle, No. 27 line. 
This equipment allows strength for a 
long surf cast and will land anything up 
to 300 pounds. 

Second: a 6-foot surf casting rod of 
hickory, a 300-yard capacity reel with No. 9 
line for trolling for mackerel and king-fish 
and home-made string buck-tails for bait. 

Third: an 8-foot bamboo casting rod 
with a Markoff reel and a Wrexford silk 
line. This outfit serves for thrills and 
real sport. 

You can cast shrimp for sea trout and 
any good artificial lure to get red fish 
or mackerel. 












There is always plenty to do on rend 


If the surf is too rough one can | 


| 


island. 
always fish in the bay for trout, and at 
night there is floundering, and the sand | 
crabs to be caught for the next day’s 
sport. Never having used sand crabs for 
bait I cannot vouch for them, but there 
are fishermen who are successful fishers 
who swear by them and will use nothing 
else. That red fish do feed on them if | 
they are washed out from the shore is 
proved by the fact that no red fish are 
ever cut open but some part of a sand 
crab is found in it. 

The sea bass, or jew, or june fish are 
frequently caught. They range in size 
from 40 to 300 pounds. If you catch one 
of these, all your friends can have a 
surfeit of most delicious fish. The mouth 
of the Rio Grande where the fresh and 
salt water meet seems to be their natural 
feeding ground, and this is where they 
are caught most frequently. 











Deep sea bass, or jew fish 


There is a river road that leads to this 
fisherman’s paradise, and on out to the 
gulf. From here called “The Boca,” or 
mouth, at low tide one can drive the car 
over to Brazos Island where the beach 
is just as fine and safe as that of Padre, 
with the same surf and the same chances 
for catching fish. 

Tarpon fishing is participated in here 
the year round, but best catches are made 
from March 15 to November 15. | 


Ocean Fish Plentiful 


When I went to the docks at Miami in | 
March, 1928, I wondered if the ocean fish | 
were being depleted. The first evening I | 
looked over the catch of 12 boats that had | 
been out. Over 300 king mackerel were | 
caught—great beautiful shining fellows | 
they were—some fully 5 feet long and all | 
good to eat and to catch. There was also | 
a sailfish and four marlin swordfish, two | 
wahoo, five barracuda, and three big am- | 
berjacks. As my recollection shows no | 
catch as good as this in 1916 when I first | 
came thru the Florida coast, I do not 
think that the fish are growing less. 


Tiring of Fishing 

It is said that nothing succeeds like 
success. Another wise guy said that noth- 
ing fails like success. 

It is possible to catch too many ocean 
fish. If you have too good a season and 
get too many fish it is not so good for 
you as to catch less and have more zest 
for the sport. In other words it is good 
to have the game lick you now and then. 

I know of several fishermen who came 
down year after year to get a sailfish be- 
cause they were thwarted in victory over 
this fish. Finally they caught their sail- 
fish and then the sea saw them no more 
as they finally conquered and won out. 
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_Woovs DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





The Robe You Need 
Junior or Arctic, whichever you 
require—for summer to frost, 
and frost to fifty below zero. 
Three sises, to suit your build. 

Standard equipment for Mt. 
Logan expedition and Roose- 
velt expedition in Asia. Lighter 
than a pair of blankets, more 
comfort than a stack of them. 


—— Sold by best stores. Where not 
— displayed, please write us for 





prices and full information. 





pte. anywhere—you SLEEP 


 WoODses 


Every Woods 
Sleeping Robe is 
guaranteedtogive 
complete satis 
faction. 


UNT anywhere. When you turn in—mountain or 

desert, boughs or bunk, tent, cabin, shack or the open 
—you get a real night’s rest in your Woods Down Sleeping 
Robe. 

Let the day be fair or foul. Woods Everlive Down from 
Northern waterfowl, in staggered tubes, by remarkable tem- 
perature accommodation always rewards you with complete 
comfort. No 2 a. m. marrow-chill, no muscle-cramping 
crouch for warmth. You rest relaxed, securely comforted 
—turn out in the morning fit for anything. 

Write today for new folder “Comfort Outdoors”—FREE, 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1710 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In Canada, Ottawa Ont. 


Comfort and Health, from Arizona to Labrador and Florida to Alaska 








THOMPSON G@ DUCK BOATS 
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RushTango 


Minnow 


Tango. 


Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
forstill huntingin marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 

IN <}onti-y THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. COMPANY,:= 

218 Ann Street, Peshtigo 
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The Bait that Gets the Big Fish 


Baits may come and baits may go, but for muskies, 
bass, pickerel and pike there’s nothing like the Rush 
A sure killer for all kinds of game fish. At your 
dealers, or postpaid insured. 

Price 75c. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


J.K. Rush, 3525 South Salina, Syracuse, N.Y. 










218 Elm Street, Cortland td 


WISCONSIN NEW YORK 








Money order or stamps. 











Soft, 


fins. 





white body. 


William C. Miles Bait Co. 


15 Park Row 





flexible. 
dives, darts and wiggles. 
up thereby lowering wind resistance. 
Weight, 4 oz. 





mentioning 


type and 








an hie ee Pending 
Bill’s Pride 
The Different Bass Lure—by a Practical Fisherman 


Metal keel connects line to hook and stabilizes lure. 
Hook guarded by spinner blade, imitating flapping 


Frog Wiggler $1.00 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 


Oriental Wiggler $1.00 
Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 


Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


9508 Quincy Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


le 


waving tail. Floats, swims, 
When casting, lure folds 
Red head, 





New York, N. Y. 
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Bass ana Pike! 


Best time is Fall! | 
Best Fall bait is— | 


TIN LIZ 





PAT. APP. FOR 


WT.% 02. 
Sensational Metal Minnow—$1.00 





| 
‘ pigs 7 
Victor Weber writes from | 
Theresa, Wis.— | 
| “This bait is all you claim 
it to be. Our famous Rock 
River is full of Northern Pike 
and the boys sure are getting 
their gust share on your ‘Tin 
| Liz!” 








Fred Arbogast | 


(World’s Champion Bait Caster) 
| AKRON, OHIO 


















S PEED, sport, 
pleasure —never 
before have Evinrude 


motors given so much of 


a four ‘2 each. Four remarkable 
21; to 16 twin cylinder models: 
H.P. «+ 


Speeditwin—16 H.P., onlv 85 
| Ibs. -» 6 to 40 m. p. h. Power 
increased 100%. 
Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 69 
Ibs.,5 to 30 m.p.h. Power 
increased 200%, 
Fleetwin—6 H.P., only 55 Ibs. 
new motor ideal for family 
row boat. 4 to 25 m. p. h. 
Sportwin — 2/2 H. P. only 44 
Ibs. World’s finest light twin, recommended where 
younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m. p.h. 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you exactly which 
motor to buy to give you the speed you want on 
the boat you own. Insurance policy against fire and 
theft from $1.10 to $2.10, depending on your model. 
Time payments — as small down payment as $31.10 
puts an Evinrude on your boat. 


Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO, 
420 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis, 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING | 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$4.00 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 
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The Best Trolling Rod 


Angling Department: I want to buy 
What sort of a rod do you 









Editor 
a trolling rod. 
recommend for this work?—L. P. P., Mo. 


Answer: Pardon us for saying it, but yours 
is a mighty good illustration of how not to 
ask a question. There are so many kinds of 
trolling, so many different kinds of fish to be 
caught by trolling methods, and so many other 
things entering the equation, that it makes it 
dificult for us to give you the answer you de- 
sire. We are going to suppose that you want 
a trolling rod for northern fishing, where you 
may catch pike, bass and, possibly, muskellunge. 
Are we right? Well, here goes. The best troll- 
ing rod, for general use, is a regulation bait- 
casting rod. We use a rod of this type for 
most of our trolling. Occasionally we like to 
use a rod about seven or eight feet long. This 
is a standard trolling-rod length. Less frequently, 
and when after fun as well as fish, we troll 
with a fly rod. So, you see, the best trolling rod 
is the rod that suits the purpose. After all, 
however, we believe that you will be best 
suited with a regulation casting rod, a rather 
stiff one.—S. R. J. 


The Fish Backlash 
Editor Angling Department: I have been hav- 
ing a lot of trouble with backlashes. It seems 
that nearly every time I catch a fish the next 
cast results in a backlash. I have tried to spool 


| the line properly, and think I do, but the trouble 


is there just the same. What is wrong, or does 
every caster have similar trouble?—T. T., Mo. 

Answer: Every caster has this trouble to con- 
tend with, altho not every caster lets it whip 
him. The trouble is this. When playing a fish 
there are times when a great deal of strain is 
put on the line. This results in the line cutting 
down into the folds that are on the spool and, 
often, some of these folds close over the line. On 
the next cast, especially if considerable force is 
used, the line is stopped abruptly and a spoiled 
cast results. The snap often frees the held line 
spool over-runs, thus making the back- 
lash. To overcome this, and you will when you 
can play from the reel well, take care that no 
excessive strains come on the running line, spool- 
ing it all with about the same pull. If you think 
that there may be trouble, make the next cast 
easily and for no great distance. This will help 


a great deal.—S. R. J. 


Braided or Solid Wire Leaders 

Editor Angling Department: Which do you 
consider best as a bait-casting leader, braided or 
solid wire? We have had quite a little argu- 
ment over this and want you to settle the matter 
for us.—F. E. L., Nebr. 

Answer: Flip a coin. On the short leader used 
in bait casting we doubt if there is any differ- 
ence. Of course, as you doubtless know, the solid 
and the braided leader more nearly 
acts as does the,line. But this is a small item 
in the 6 to 8-inch leader used in casting. When 
trolling we may find room for argument, and 
with some merit, but in bait casting we believe 
that the argument is largely a matter of personal 
R. 3; 


wire is stiffer 


opinion.—S. 
The Bite of a Pike 

Editor Angling Department: Is the bite of the 
pickerel poisonous or not? One of our guides 
said that it was and that he knew of a man who 
died after being bitten by a big pickerel. We 
have a hunch that he was stringing us and want 
to know what you say about it.—L. A. T., Okla. 

Answer: We say .yes, just because we don’t 
want you to go fooling around the mouth of a 
big pickerel. The bite is not poisonous, like that 
of the rattlesnake or mosquito, but such a tearing 
cut as the sharp teeth make is so easily infected 
that we always treat members of the Esox tribe 
just as tho they were really dangerous. The 
mouths of all animals harbor many germs and 
results very easily from a bite. Ever 
get “horned” by a bullhead? We have, probably 
hundreds of times. And it hurts, too! Still, we 
seem to be alive and kicking today tho we know 
a man who died from just one poke of a bull- 
head’s spine. Infection, that’s the answer, and 
the guide’s man died from infection—if we wasn’t 
stringing you about the whole matter.—S. R. iP 


infection 
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Why a Lame Casting Arm? 


Editor Angling Department: I have just taken 
up casting and have been getting along fine, 
thanks to your little handbook on “Bait Casting.’’ 
But, and it is a big But at that, my arm gets so 
lame and sore that I can scarcely use it. It 
seems to be getting a little better as the days 
go on, but I have been wondering if there might 
not be something wrong with my casting. Is 
this common when casting, after a feilow has 
been idle for some months, or can I do something 
to get over it?—O. S., S. Dak. 

Answer: Glad that you have been getting along 
so well and think that I can “cure” that sore 
arm. The trouble with you is just this. You 
have a subconscious idea that you must hang on 
to that rod for dear life, and so you grip it 
far too strenuously. When you have mastered 
casting you will find that your hand is relaxed 
most of the time, and that you only grip the rod 
firmly at the beginning of the forward stroke. 
As soon as you can get over that strenuous 
gripping of the rod, and you should do so in a 
short time, you will find that the soreness has 
disappeared and that it will not return again un- 
der ordinary casting conditions. Just like play- 
ing golf, exactly. You must grip the club, to be 
sure, but it must have a free action or you'll 
never drive very far or very straight. Loosen 
up! It’s your rod and it isn’t going to be taken 
away from you. It’s easy to say but hard to do. 
Still, if you are going to be a caster, you'll have 
to master it.—S. R 


Doubles or Trebles 
Editor Angling Department: I have noticed 
that several muskellunge spoons are advertised 
as being equipped with double hooks instead of 
trebles. Are those better, or is it just ‘‘some- 
thing new” to sell the spoons?—P. C., Ia. 
Answer: As far as hooking is concerned, and 
that’s half the game, doubles are no better than 
trebles. When it comes to the matter of holding, 
and that’s the other half, doubles are better than 
trebles. This is because the third hook of the 
treble often catches in the opposite jaw of the 
fish and permits him to tear out when he opens 
his mouth. The double hook is really a fine 
thing, not just a seller.—S. R. J. 


Level Winders and Habits 

Editor Angling Department: Will you please 
settle an argument? A friend maintains that 
the use of a level-winding reel will spoil a fellow 
when it comes to using the regular style casting 
reel. He says that it is almost impossible to 
cast with a regular reel after using a level. 
winding reel for a while. I disagree as him, 
and we want your opinion.—P. E. J., a F 

Answer: We reserve the right to Ay the 
fence.” If we are to judge from our own ex- 
perience, and that includes the alternate use of 
both types of reels during a fishing season, 
we are inclined to agree with you. We have 
no difficulty whatever in changing from one to 
the other, and we doubt if the average fisherman 
will experience any difference if he is a good 
open-reel caster. We can see that spooling habits 
might be broken somewhat, especially with men 
who are great habit reactors, but, on the whole, 
there should be little trouble in making the re- 
adjustment when going back to the open caster. 
If a man is a poor open-reel caster and puts in a 
great deal of his time using a level winder, then, 
of course, he will have trouble. But this is not 
the fault of the level-winding reel, it is the re- 
sult of a lack of early training.—S. R. J. 


Pork Chunk or Pork Strip 


Editor Angling Department: I have used pork 
rind in strips for several years but have never 
tried out the pork chunks. Which of the two 
do you consider better for bass? The chunk 
looks as tho it would be too bulky to have any 
action to speak of. Do you think it is as good 
as the strip?—F. I. K., Mo. 

Answer: The pork chunk is a good bait and 
can scarcely be considered a rival of the strip. 
Chunks are really surface baits, giving some- 
thing of a wobble to the whole offering, while 
strips are more properly considered as _ under- 
water baits. The strips wiggle, the chunks 
wobble. They are decidedly different in action, 
in appearance in the water, and play a part all 
their own. Both are good. Chunks are fre- 
quently used with underwater lures, but they 
do not impart the same motion. In the same 
manner, as well, strips are used with surface 
offerings. However, the action of the two baits 


is decidedly different and it is really impossible 
to say which one is the better.—S. R. J 











cANGLER’S KIT 


In these columns it is our purpose to men- 
tion angling notions and wrinkles as the 
makers may send us for examination and 
try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to 
determine for himself whether or not they 
are worth while. Suggestions and critic- 
isms are invited. If interested, enclose 2 
cents postage for maker’s name and ad- 
dress.—Angling Editor. 














An Erratic Fast Stepper 

Some of you boys may recognize this lure, 
but, just the same, there have been a few changes 
it for 1928. You will remember, possibly, 
that it had hooks on the 

head end. Well, they’re 

gone on this plug and 

the loss of this head 

weight has changed the 

: : action somewhat. It has 
big, wide sweeping swings, with a continuous and 
more or less peculiar side-to-side wobble of the 


in 


tail. When an old favorite has been changed 
somewhat, we often wonder if the change has 
been for the better. We shall have to let the 


boys decide this time.—S. R. J 


An Inexpensive Level-Winder 

Every issue we think we have reached rock 
bottom in level-winding reels but here is one, put 
out by a reliable manufacturer, well well 
finished, serviceable and sturdy, 
for the small sum of $3. Of 
course, if you are looking for 
silver and gold, agates and 
such, you won’t find very much 
of it on this reel, but it is a 
good reel, a good level-winder 
and worth the price.—S. R. J. 


made, 








A New Mouse 

Here’s a bait that looks and acts like a mouse 
in the water. The interesting feature about this 
bait is the feather tail that wiggles and waves 
in the water. Colors are 
gray, white, all black, and 
white with red _ head. 
This is a very active bait 
and cuts up quite a dis- 
turbance in the water. <A light bait, weighing 
in the neighborhood of 34 of an ounce.—S. R. J. 

Informative Guide 
Guide has 


An Anglers’ 
A reference edition of the Anglers’ 


been received from Hardy Bros. of Alnwick, 
England. The little booklet contains some inter- 
esting articles including the following: ‘‘Angling 


in Tasmania,” ‘‘Prawning for Salmon with Small 


Prawn and Single Hook,’”’ etc. The book is sent 
gratuitously to anglers on request.—J. A. 
McGuire. 


A Knife for the Fisherman 
Here’s a knife that is just about right for the 


tackle box. Every kit needs two things, a knife 
and a hook disgorger, and here we have them 
combined into one. Most 


of the fishing knives one 
sees are intended for 
everything—can openers, 
tooth picks, pliers, punch- 
etc., etc. This one 
just cuts with a _ good 
blade, punches out the 
hook with the other end, and then is ready to go 
back in the tackle kit. Just a simple knife for 
the tackle box, and a knife made by a reliable 
manufacturer.—S. 


es, 





A 200-Yard Musky Reel 

Here is a reel big enough to take care of the 
fresh-water troller, a 200-yard, free spool reel, 
capable of handling its full capacity of 18-pound 
test line. The reel has an ad- 
justable automatic drag and is 
well finished and well made in 
every way. While designed es- 
pecially for muskellunge, north- 
ern pike and lake trout trolling, 
it is equally well adapted to 
salt-water fishing and sells at a 
reasonable for a reel of quality.—S. 
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Lies steady on the water, 
sink or capsize. 
to its water-green color. 
over all; 
ing; 


Measures 10% 


ning board of car. Endorsed 
sportsmen everywhere. Durable, 
moderately priced. Ask your dealer or 
coupon below for descriptive folder E9. 





BOAT CORP. 
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Pnumaticraft 


the most practical portable boat for duck hunting 


ad | 


easily handled, can’t 
Has very low visibility due 


weighs but 30 lbs. packed for carry- 
inflated in 3 minutes with foot bellows. 
Easily carried anywhere by hand or on run- 
by prominent 
sturdy, 
mail 










122Branford P1. | City 
i LLL 
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Pneumatic Boat Corp. 


(Dept. E9), 122 Branford P! 
Newark, N. J. 
Ple ase send me, wit hout obligat 


illustrated folder E9"’ and pr 
on PNUMATICRAPT. 

















CAMPERS 





, a 94-page handbook detailing the boiled-down facts of 

» Facts’ is a } . 
BOOKS FOR |; rotor ‘eamping—what equipment to take and what to leave behind. ““The Camper 
sol by Horace Kephart, is a compact summary of the author’s popular books on 


camping, woodcraft and camp cookery. 







pe each 


Sent postpaid by OUTDOOR LIFE for 25 








Two GREATEST LURES 


FOR ALL GAME FISH 





Those scrappy, fightin’, rod-bending, water- 
whipping Bass, Pickerel Pike, Musky—those 
which have become large, wise old warriors, 


are too crafty and cunning to strike at ordinary 
baits! 

You’ve got to tempt ’em and fool ’em with lures 
that are made to look, act, wiggle and swim 
like live, natural minnows—and other water 
animals they feed on! 


The Original 
Injured Minnow 


No. 1505 
Price $1.00 


“Bass Getting” 
-lying on side- 


Weight % 
Length 3% 


oz, 
in. 





wonder repre- 
-just able to 


With slow short jerks this 
sents an injured minnow- 


make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you get 
all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! "Also made in ‘‘Silver 
Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 








Weight % oz. No. 700 


Length 4% in. Price $1.00 
The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Rec- 
ognized everywhere as the most ‘de adly killer of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell it 
from a live minnow! And how it gets ’em is nobody’s 


business! ‘Silver Flash’’ finish No. 718! 


teins Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to Catch 
"ish—or money back! At your dealer's or direct! Our 
beautiful new colored catalogue sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
129 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WEST- 
WOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for Creek Chub Bait Company 


(REEK CHUB BAITS GATCH MORE HSH} 


Also made in 
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One of many 
Wigyins-Oreno 
catches, 






ORENO 


a Fish-Getter 
for 25 Years 


c ART Wiggins, the famous 
Chicago sportsman, and his j 
circle of friends have taken 
countless bass and muskie 
with this triple spinner, Red 
Ibis fly lure. Wiggins de- 
signed it 25 years ago. Now, 
W iggins-Oreno is a South Bend pro- 
duct. Everyone can get the thrill 
of its fish-taking merit. Cant De Cast 





Oreno Pork Chunk 
Only fringed pork 
on the market, 


Sa 


Cth ctiiee COuene into shore pockets or weeds, being 
PorkC hunk, show- practice lly weedless Ric les upright 
always. 2 sizes, Bass or Muskie. 


ing thickness of 
chunk and strips. Acall dealers. Write fer catalog, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
7266 High Street. South Bend, Ind. 


















” Send for free illustrated folder; 


‘at your dealer's or direct! Chas ¥ Srasr. 
- 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 
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euthor of “Jouring-A foot” and “Frail (raft .. 


» Autocamping 
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Motorboating for the Motorcamper 


By Dick Cole 


“HE utility, dependability 


and practicality of the 


modern outboard motor can- 

not be denied. The only question 
that might arise in the mind of the 
modern motorcamper and recrea 
ti i “How can I car 
ry one with me?” It is a logical 
question. The — well-equipped 
motorcamper has all the space 
in—and on—his car pretty well 
taken up with what he considers 
his necessary equipment: tent, 
blanket roll, folding furniture 
camp stove, iceless refrigerator— 
and what not. While the makers 
of outboard motors can supply 
special carrying cases for their 
motors, such a case will only take 
up space already allotted to other 
equipment. So let’s scout around 
your car and see if we can’t find 
room for a little “water kicker.” 
What about the front of the 
car? There usually is plenty of 
room there. Now look over 
Plate I accompanying this article. 
Does that method suggest the 
carrying solution to you? A 
bracket, similar to the one shown 
in the sketch, is adaptable to al 
most any make of car. I can 
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Plate J 
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not give all the dimensions of 
this carrier, because they vary 
slightly with the make of car 
and make of outboard motor. If 
you will take the sketch to any 
blacksmith or auto spring work- 
er, he can forge you a suitable 
bracket in jig time. 

Perhaps the front method of 
carrying the motor is not suit- 
able to your car. Then consult 
Plate II. If you drive an open 
car—roadster or touring type— 
this offers a convenient means of 
carrying a motor. It consists of 
a wooden form to which the 
motor is attached the same as to 
the stern of a boat. This form 
should be made of 14%” wood— 
white pine is recommended—and 
should be about 24” high. The 
width and depth should be as 
small as possible, varying with 
the style of motor to be attached. 
Two hooks made of 1%4”x%”" 
spring steel are bolted to the 
form and then it can be sus- 
pended from the door of the car. 
Don’t be alarmed at the door not 
supporting the weight. The 


weight of the door is not upon its 
hinges. 


When closed, the door 























Plate Ill 















rests upon the door sill, and the weight of | 
the outboard motor—28 to 50 pounds—will | 
cause no damage. However, to protect the 
paintwork and upholstery, it is well to 
place some soft material, as felt or but- 
ing flannel, between the brackets and the 
door. 

On some cars, particularly of the en- 
closed type, the back offers the ideal place 
to carry a motor. Consult Plate III. A 
wooden form, like that used in the side | 
suspension, is also used here. It can be 
bolted direct to the back of the car or can 
be suspended from screw-eyes. If bolts 
are used it is best to have an auto uphol- 
sterer lift the upholstery and place the 
bolts accurately thru the body ribs. This 
is an inexpensive job—$1.50 will cover the 
cost. If screw eyes are used, be sure that 
they enter solid wood. This can usually be 
located directly beneath the moulding 
around the top of the body. The lower 
bolt will usually penetrate the back beneath 
the rear seat. 

The “carrying-on-the-back” method is 
particularly recommended if the gas tank, 
spare tire or trunk does not interfere. 

The writer carried an outboard on the 
back of a camp car for over 10,000 miles. 
In fact, I consider an outboard motor as 
essential to my camping equipment as my 
frying pan and coffee pot. One almost 
invariably camps near water. Rowboats 
can usually be rented for a dollar a day, 
or less. Sometimes motorboats can be 
hired ... for $15 to $20 a day. But 
a dependable motorboat can be had for 
a dollar a day ... if one carries his own 
motor. 

Surely one motorcamps for recreation 
—for pleasure. Then why not get the 
maximum enjoyment out of it? An out- 
board motor opens new fields of enjoy- 
ment. Avail yourself of them. Pack your 
own outboard motor. 


Outdoor Life Blueprint Service 


Making your own equipment for the 
different kinds of camping is an interest- 
ing handicraft and it goes a long way 
towards keeping the vacation expenses 
down to a minimum. We have an ex- 
pert who has worked out a series of blue- 
prints showing plainly how to make many 
useful camp items at home, and each of | 
these blue prints is accompanied with 
printed instruction giving every needful 
detail in construction. You can get these 
by sending stamps (50 cents each) and 
denoting the number of the blue print you 
want, to Outdoor Life and Recreation 


Magazine. The following blueprints are 

now available: 

No. 1—‘A” or wedge tent. 

No. 2—Harness for hike trips. 

No. 38—The hikers’ rain cape 

No. 4—Sedan autocamp bed 

No. 6—Running board box and table 

No. 6—Amazon-winter tent for use with | 
stove 

No. 7—Wardrobe box for running board 

No. 8—The water vapor carburetor 

No. 9—Hikers’ shelter tent 

No. 10—The hikers’ pack sack 

No. 11—Duck-down sleeping bag and robe 

No. 12—Assembling first-aid kit, and its uses | 

No. 183—Pack outfit, showing hitches 

No. 14—Camp refrigerator | 

No. 15—Collapsible wood burning camp stove | 


No. 16—A fireplace that pulls out the smoke 
No. 17—Using balloon silk in camp 
No. 18—Making moccasins 

No. 19—Indian tepee 

No. 20—Tent pole luggage carrier 

No. 21—Miners’ tent 

No. 22—The touring car bed 

No. 283—Running board kitchenette 


24—Tarpaulin tent 

. 25—Reflecting baker tent 

. 26—Reflecting baker for mess kit 

27—Leather working (tanning methods, 
rabbit skin robe, etc.) 

28—The Alaskan parka 

29—Fireless cooker for camp use | 

30—Rawhide handicraft (Making mittens, | 
alforjas, knife and ax sheath, bucket, 

camp trunk, etc.) | 


STEADY FEET— 
STEADY AIMS 


Bass 
True Moccasins 
Ghp Bot 


Their com- 
fort, light 
weight and 
ability to turn water and give service 
long after ordinary footwear has been 


discarded make them the choice of 


Sportsmen from Maine to California. 


And they are reasonable in price 


Write for Free Catalog to 
DEPT.U 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


WILTON 


Che First Magazine with an cE} Autocamping Department 


RUSSELL’S 
IMPERIAL 


Double Construction 


Of course they cost more. They're 
worth These super Moccasin 
Boots are built up to an ideal—not 
down to a price. 

Russell’s are the best 

and most waterproof 

footwear that money can 

buy. They are made 

from Paris Veals import- 

ed and tanned for us. 

That is why hunters who 

know the importance of 

proper footwear insist on 


Russells 


re 
a *e Ay ecg 
 y. Complete Illustrated Catalog 
= on request. Write to 
DEPT.U 
W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin Wisconsin 


Ss by Men Who Know How from Experience 











MODEL No. 2225 






















American Field 
Gun Coat 


Designed by an “Old Timer” 


to meet the requirements of the 


Sportsman 
Trapper and 
Pusher 


Note the features: 
Sturdy and Wetproof, it ful- 
fills the Hunter’s every need 

GUARANTEED, too 
Our Low Price puts it in reach 
of Poor and Rich 
Ask Your Dealer 


THE HETTRICK MFG.CO. 


SumMIT & MAGNOLIA STs. TOLEDO, OHIO 
DEPT. pb 
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The Hunter Coat 


Eisner Waterproof Duck. 
sume material. Shoulders reinforced. c r 
uroy coilar. Sleeves with 
gussets, adjustable cuffs 

corduroy. Double stitched 
Game _ pockets of Elener- Dupont 
proces sed twill, washable without 

ion. Roomy 


~=ESNER-DUPONT- 


reinfore ed 


deteri 


throughout 


and comfortable—wear resist 






















Lined throughout 


ventilated arn 
tl 


special 


Eisner High Quality—Dupont Scientific fah- 


guarantee 
comfort ar 


rie treatment—a double 
usual wear resisting service 
satisfaction. Other models 
able for all climates, 


and fabries suit 


for un- 


Illustrated literature at all dealers, or catalogue 


S 23 sent on request 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 


Showrooms: 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
300 Adams 126 Fifth Ave. 451 Mission St. 
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make new friends 


everywhere 


HE rougher the trail, the better the 
Bergmann “‘Springsole’’ likes it. We 
don’t recommend this boot for a “dancing 
pump”... but for regular fellows out on 
a hard trip, “Springsoles’” certainly do | 
deliver the goods! 
Bergmann “Springsoles” are built on | 
a principle proved sound by millions of 
men marching in the armies of the world, 
and especially adapted by Bergmann to | 
sporting boots. “‘Springsoles’’ thoroughly | 
protect the foot from all the hazards of jag- 
ged, rocky trails... and at the same time 
have amazing springiness. Heels are one 
with the sole—rounded so they can’t catch, | 
Of course, “‘Springsoles’” are hand- 
made of finest quality leather. For full | 
particulars, send coupon below. 


DEALERS: Sportsmen everywhere want 
Bergmann “Springsole”’ Boots. Write 
for our interesting dealer proposition. 


Keep your feet dry, Bergmann Shoe 
Oil waterproofs leather and keeps it 
soft and pliable. Mail the coupon, 


iin taiantiianta It hh i i oi ie 


Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
963 Thurman Street, Portland, Oregon : - 





O Send literature, prices and foot measuring chart on Bergmann 
*Springsoles."’ 

O Lenclose $- for which send prepaid: 
1 pt. can Bergmann Shoe Oil (Reg. Price 75) 
4 oz, can Bergmann Shoe Grease (Reg. Price 30c) 


a 


Address 





address of the store from which you buy sport boots. 
Name of dealer... 


Address 











THE BEST | 


ENTS 


and awnings are 
now finished with 


Watex 


You get fabric made completely safe from 

mildew, and permanently rainproof. Protec- 
tion set in the fibers, which will not rub off or 
wash out. No chalk, ochre or other temporary 
“loading.”” No greasy stiffness. Lighter, stronger, 
clean and pliable. Vivatex tents in Green, Khaki 
and ‘natural’ White; awnings striped and 
plain. Any dealer or maker. Insist on Vivatex. 
Please write us for folder about it. 


METAKLOTH CO., Inc., Box 401, Lodi, N. J | 


REPELLENT 





PATENTED 
1648 433 








| months on this tour, 
| and see new 


| meet me in Flagstaff. 
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TOURING NORTHERN ARIZONA 
By C. E. Gillham 


O most people east of the Rockies, 
the word Arizona suggests 


You picture it as a country of sand dunes, 
cactus, and mesquite. Ahead, you see long 
stretches of heat and desolation. Visions 
of dry radiators, parched lips, and rocky 
roads, suggests a detour in favor of some 


| northern route. 


Now that is far from the truth of the 

thing. We have running brooks, 
belted lakes, and the finest summer climate 
in the world in northern Arizona. 
I am not suggesting a trip in 
the desert country—that isa 
horse of another hue. The 
dry, hot belt of Arizona 
is many miles removed 
from the country I 
have in mind. 

This trip I am 
planning for you is 
not for the hit-and- 
run tourist. You 
may spend _ three 


things 
every day. You will 
enjoy cool nights 7,000 
feet above sea level. 
You will not be pestered 
with excessive rains, mos- 
quitoes, flies, and high pow- 


ered salesmen trying to sell you The window in Canyon 
r - de Chelley 


something you do not want. 

Let me say before going further that I 
am not paid by any hotel, summer resort, 
chain garage system, or what have you, to 
boost this region and act as a press agent. 
I came here eight years ago, and remained 
because I liked it. If you are interested 
in camping in some huge hotel, with golf, 
polo, tennis, and pink tea on your itiner- 
ary, this is no trip for you. If you wish 
to enjoy an inexpensive trip over good 
roads, see the West as it appeared in 1849, 
view things you never dreamed of seeing 
in the United States, come on out. You 
will not be disappointed. 

In conducting this tour, I want you to 
Coming from the 
east you will travel the Santa Fe High- 
way. It is not my plan to attempt to 
describe that old historic trail thru Kansas, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. I might just 
say the trip will be one of great interest, 
and the roads good. I have plenty to tell 
you about, right here in northern Arizona. 

Flagstaff is the county seat of Coconino 


simply 
what its name implies—an arid zone. 


pine- 













County, the largest county in the United 
States. This county is as large as several 
New England states combined. Not a foot 
of it is of that lowland desert variety. 
Fifteen miles north of this town towers the 
San Francisco peaks, over 13,000 feet in 
altitude. A toll road has been completed 
almost to their summit. One may look 
into Utah, California, New Mexico and 
Nevada from these heights. 
You may make camp in the city camp 
yard at Flagstaff. Stop there a few days 
and see lumber mills in operation. 
Stand on the main thorofare 
and see autos from every 
state in the Union drive 
by. Enjoy the atmos- 
phere of atypical west- 
ern town; cowboys in 
from the ranch, trad- 
ers, Indians and 
freighters from the 
Navajo Reservation, 
sheepmen and min- 
ers. All walks of 
life are represented 
there. 


WOULD suggest 
that you go south 
of Flagstaff 8 miles and 
make a permanent camp 
on Mary Lake, or Marmon 
Lake just beyond. Either place 
will make an excellent camp to 
work out from in seeing the surrounding 
country. Both of these lakes are several 
miles in length. They are in the heart of 
the largest yellow-pine forest in the United 
States. Huge pines line their banks offer- 
ing fine camp sites. Firewood and good 
water is abundant. Bass, crappie, and 
band-tail perch are in these lakes by the 
millions. Each lake supports a nice little 
store, where milk, eggs, fresh fruit and 
vegetables may be had. Mail is delivered 
every day from Flagstaff, 

North of Flagstaff 84 miles is the Grand 
Canyon. You can easily drive there in 
three hours. Your trip will be over high 
mesa land clad with cedars, juniper and 
pines. Along the way, you will see count- 
less hundreds of sheep, for this is the 
summer grazing ground of the Arizona 
sheepmen. Prairie dogs will bark as you 
pass, and pinyon jays will scold and call 
you names. Not infrequently you see 
antelope from this highway, and often wild 
horses and coyotes may be observed. 





A village of the Hopis, where today dwell the Pueblo Indians in the primitive 
environment of their ancestors 















Arriving at Grand Canyon, you will 
find an excellent camp site, where you 
can pitch your tent in the pines. Just 


beyond camp is the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, over a mile deep, and 13 miles 
from rim to rim. All the colors known 
to nature will be there. One gets the im- 
pression he is viewing the world in its 


making. A_ good road has been built 
along the rim of the canyon, where you 


may drive for miles, and see this spectacle 
from different points. You may camp here 
days if you wish and never will this giant 
fissure in the earth appear the same. Color- 
ing and shadows are ever changing. People 
stay here sometimes for weeks observing 
the canyon in her different moods. 

You may rent a mule and go down into 
the canyon if you so desire. Parties even 
journey to the north rim, to that country 
made famous by Theodore Roosevelt. Here 
one will find Uncle Jimmie Owens, great- 
est lion hunter the West ever produced. 
The Kaibab forests, where it is not un- 
common to see 300 deer in one band. A 


Sones 
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herd of honest-to-goodness buffaloes also 


runs in this region. 

You may return to your permanent 
camp and reflect on the things you have 
seen, Or you may continue on from the 
Grand Canyon. At any rate the next 
trip will take us out on the Navajo Res- 
ervation. Our first stop will be Cameron. 
It is a trading post on the southern edge 


of the reservation. At this point you 
will cross the Little Colorado River, over 
a suspension bridge. It is a thrill in 


itself to drive over this bridge; tho it is 
perfectly safe, one experiences the sensa- 
tion of a ship-wrecked mariner when he 
rides the breeches life-saving device. 
Continue on north to Tuba City. 


HE first point of interest on this road 
will be the petrified pumpkin patch. 
This comprises a small area where one 
may find round rock-like formations that 


look amazingly like the genuine article, 
even to the stem and bud ends. Right 
ear here one may also see the tracks 


of the prehistoric dinosaur made in hot 
lava, when the world was young. Several 
of these large three-toed bird-like tracks 
are visible. 

Tuba City boasts only of an Indian 
school, and a few whites. One may pur- 
chase genuine Navajo rugs here at a 
saving over prices on the main highways. 
The Moencopi village near this point is 
quite a thing of interest. Richard Dix 
filmed most of his “Vanishing American” 
in this section. Indians are living thru- 
out this district, in much the same man- 
ner as they did before the whites came 
to this country. 

If you are of the pioneer spirit, fill up 
here with gas, and continue on to the 
ferry on the Colorado River. This is 
the outpost of civilization, founded by a 
Mormon named Lee during the time Jo- 
seph Smith and Brigham Young had 
their split-up. In the side of the Colorado 


River Canyon they built the “dug way” 
or trail that gave them access to the 
south side. A bridge is under construc- 
tion at this point. now that will be the 
final link of a good road from Salt Lake 


into northern Arizona. Beyond Lee’s 
Ferry are the Kaibab forests, Vermillion 
Ridge, and country described by Zane 


Grey in “Under the North Rim.” 
Retracing your steps, you might go out 
by Leupp, Winslow, and Holbrook, and 
view the petrified forests. There are 
two of them, both well worth seeing. 
Just a few miles west of Winslow is 
Meteor Mountain, a bowl in the earth 
where a meteor once fell. On towards 
Flagstaff, one will come to the cliff dwell- 


ings in Walnut Canyon. By all means 
stop and see these. 

A short distance from Flagstaff are 
the ice caves, Sunset Mountain, and an- 


cient lava beds. 
be 


All these close-up points 


may reached from your permanent 
camp in less than an hour’s drive. 
So far I have described only part of 
oles 
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Oak Creek and Oak Creek Canyon are 


things worth seeing north of Flag- 
Many points of equal interest are 


found in a southernly direction. 


but a 
camp. 
little c 
are 

and 


short run from your permanent 
Oak Creek is the most beautiful 
canyon in northern Arizona. Trout 
to be found in the stream. Coloring 
vegetation are delightful, and the 
road, tho steep, is good. Continuing 
down Oak Creek, one comes into the 
Verde River Valley. Montezuma’s Castle 
can be viewed on this trip. Large copper 
mines are in this region, and one is but 
a short drive from Prescott. If in this 
section in July, take in the Prescott 
Rodeo. It is one of the three largest 
held in the United States 

OUTH 


camp is 


and 
the 


east of your permanent 
Tonto Basin, Pine and 
Payson, and the Roosevelt Dam. The 
Tonto was the scene of the Bloody Basin 
cattle and sheep men’s war, pictured by 
Zane Grey in “To the Last Man.” Pine 
and Payson are back in the hills, vil- 
lages where cowboys are as common as 
the drug store variety back east. Roose- 
velt Dam needs no introduction. It is 
the source of water supply for the most 


successful irrigation project in the 
United States. Black bass of 10 pounds 
are not uncommon in the lake above the 


dam, and larger ones have been taken. 

Globe and Miama are near here; they 
are copper towns, situated on one of the 
most scenic of highways. Drive the Su- 
perior highway, and you will have 
memories that will last a lifetime. 

I have hit but the high spots on this 
tour. For one interested in the real 
thing, I do not know where you can beat 
it. The tourist will find this region easily 
accessible, spring, summer and fall. ‘If 
a fisherman, you will enjoy it. If a 
hunter, you will find deer and turkey in 
abundance. 
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V. LGA. 


“North- 
woods” Hunting Coat. 
Tailored from famous 

udson’s Bay “Point” 
Blankets. Has two large 
front pockets and rub- 
ber lined rear pocket, 
suitable fo~ game, food, 
etc. Aajustable chest 
protector and remov- 
able hood. Special 
sewed-in shoulder pad 
for gun recoil. Colors: 
all red, white, khaki, 
grey and Empire blue, 
Givecollar,chest, waist 
measurement wth 
sleeve leugth 
when ordering. 

The price is 
$42.50 


V L GA. Buckhect 
“Sierra” Boots. Rec- 
ommended for wear 
and comfort. Made of 
chocolate-color oiled 
storm-tanned calfskin 
with 16-in upper. 
Heavy double sole of 
tough oak tanned lea- 
ther. Full sizes, from 
6to 12 E width. The 
price, per pr., $17 50. 


V.L.CA. 


‘for Northwoods 
Hunting Clothes 


Distributed Exclusively 
by V.L.G& A. 


OR MORE than thirty-seven years 
1 V.L.& A. has tailored made-to-order 
outing clothes. Famous sportsmen and 
women from all parts of the world have 
tested them—and they have stood the test. 
They are the best and most practical out- 
of-door garments on the market. They are 
unequaled for skating, skiing, snow-shoe- 
ing, tobogganing, and all general out-of- 
door wear. Tailored in any style desired 
for both men and women. Our new cata- 
log illustrates and describes in detail the 
entire V. L. & A. “Northwoods” line. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


free Gun Catalog 


A book that tells all about 
the best guns, V. GA. 
“Northwoods” hunting 
clothes, and other hunters’ 
equipment. Sent to you 
free. Lowest market 
prices. Prompt service. 
Money back guarantee. 


Ask for Catalog No. 73E 


VON LENGERKE 
Ant ANTOINE 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Just for Sport 
UD 




















Out in Seattle they 
make a new flannel shirt 
that sportsmen Call... 


“The most 


an active man 
ever wore!”’ 


Beautiful, lustrous tan or gray fabric 
- - . 4 super-flannel . . . made only 
from the wool of eight-months-old 
Merino lambs of a special strain... 
an exclusive cloth . . . tailoring that 
matches it... a shirt that can never be 
made in quantity. Order yours today! 


ewd 


hs a Shirt you men have been 
waiting for ... the Kodiak Shirt. 
It’s equally at home on a fishing ex- 
pedition, a hunting trip or on a tran- 
quil morning at the country home. 
Made of the rarest wool known... 
tailored with fine stitching. Cut full, 
with several innovations of pattern that 
make for fullest comfort. 

In four colors: gray, tan, gray plaid, 
tan plaid. Price $7.50, distinctively 
packaged. Use the coupon below. 


KODIAK 
SHIRT 


MAIL THIS COUPON «ee 
BLACK MANUFACTURING CO., 

Seattle, U.S.A. 
EE Kodiak Shirts. Here’s my 
check at seven fifty for each shirt. 
Colors wanted: (.......... Pitas, Cocca ) gray. 


ee ) tan plaid. (.......... ) gray plaid 

My Weight............ My white collar size........ 
NES La EAS Sa ARE 
A RS SO ESR ee 
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Oil Drum Camp Stove 
OR a good camp stove, suitable for 
cooking and heating the camp, I took 
an old oil drum, cut off one end with an 
acetylene torch, leaving a total height of 
1 foot 2 inches, attached a door made 


| from the cut-off drum portion so as to get 
| a similar curvature and close fit, 


using for 
hinges and 


on 


two 
bolts. 


attachment 
or stove 


this 
rivets 


strong 
Then 


== H) DAMPER 


-RAGGED EDGES 
BENT UP 7O 
HOLD PIPE 























N 
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2 
(which forms the top of the stove) I 
drew a circle which was the same diameter 


as the pipe to be used, criss-crossed cuts 
thru the metal within this circle and bent 
the triangular projections upward to form 
an edge or flange on which the pipe is to 
be fitted. (This cutting a hard job, 
the circle might be chiselled out and a 
round flange riveted to the opening. Ed.) 
The door is held tight by a piece of half- 
inch strap iron curved as shown (A) and 
riveted, loosely so it will turn, to the door ; 
this lifter is to fit into a raised piece of 
strap iron firmly riveted to the drum (B). 
A damper in the pipe will be a great help 
towards the efficiency of this stove, con- 
trolling the heat and conserving the fuel. 
The top flange of the barrel keeps utensils 
from falling off.—C. A. Sands, Jr., Calif. 
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An Emergency Bearing Repair 
a you should have a burned-out bearing 

on a car you can make a temporary re- 
pair with a piece of insulated copper wire. 
Flatten one end of the wire for about 1 
inch; bend it at right angles and lay paral- 
lel with the shaft, then wind the wire 
tightly until the shaft is of proper size 
but wind in the reverse direction to which 
the shaft will turn so the wire will pull 
tight. Flatten the other end so it can be 
worked under several turns of wire. Cover 
with transmission grease and put lots of 
oil into crank case. I have driven thirty 
miles with this repair and the copper wire 
was just beginning to wear bright and 
there was no “knock."—E. L. Burgess, 
Idaho. 
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al Depend on 
ys: 3 ~=©Abercrombie’s 
Equipment 


for Comfort 


Special Hunting 
and Sports 
j Clothing. 
Superior Camp 
Bedding 


OU’LL be warm, 
dry, safe and 
comfortablein your 
Abercrombie’s 
Clothes and Bed- 
ding. Equipping 
leading exploring 
expeditions for over 
30 years, Abercrom- 
bie’s provides extra 
quality, special design, certain com- 
fort and highest dependability. And 
at moderate prices. 


Special Abercrombie’s ‘‘Parka-shirt’’ illus- 
trated, made of Genuine Hudson’s Bay ‘‘point”’ 
blanket cloth, price $25. Colors: Gray, khaki, 
scarlet, green or white, with black border stripe. 
‘“Snugjack’”’ of same material, like a mackinaw, 
same price. Parkas in 3 styles, plaid Hunting 
Jackets, Mackinaw and Forestry cloth Breeches, 
Swiss ‘‘helmet’’ Caps, rubberized Storm Suits, 
Socks. Sheepskin Moccasins, fingered Mitts. 
Best Sleeping Robes and Blankets. Complete 
facilities, expert service. Write for Complete 


Catalog, prices and order blank. 


ABERCROMBIES 


TRADE CAMP MARK 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 
Dept. OLI 311 Broadway, New York City 


















OJOY/, oINGBAG 


WITH 


LIGHTNING 
FASTENER 


aie By 
ee Ze, 


Patented May 22nd, 


1928, 
The best — lightest, most reasonable 
priced. Send for illustrated folder A-3. 


LEIBOLD & CO. 
753 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 














BEAN’S 
Waterproof Dressing 


Made especially for use on my 





Maine Hunting Shoe. None 
better for moccasins, work 
shoes, gloves, mittens, _har- 
nesses. %4 pint, 25c. Full 
pint can, 75c. Write for NEW 
FALL CATALOG. 

L. L. BEAN, 153 Main St., Freeport, Me. 








TRAILER ONLY 

TIMKEN BEARINGS $37. 50 
a” Shock Absorbing Spring Draw Bar— 
oe Construction Through- 





Write Us Today For Circula 


STANDARD TRAILER CO. Cambridge Springs, Pa. 






























The Bird Dog Palace 
HE problem of the hunter or 
taking his dog along to the field has 

been usually settled by allowing him to 

run free in the tonneau, over equipment 
and the seats, or shift for himself in the 
very precarious position on the running 
board. A great many valuable dogs have 
been thrown off and killed by the latter 
method, hence the running board cage is 


outer 








welcomed. This is made in various sizes 
for one to five dogs; it clamps rigidly 
onto the running board of any car and 
in a position that does not touch the body. 
It is built of very high quality automo- 
bile body materials, and finished in two- 
tone duco for life-long durability, that 
is difficult to mar or scratch, and all 
trimmings are nickel plated. 


A Waterproof Huntine Coat 
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VERY individual’s outfit must have | 
clothing provision for protection | 
against rain. Such garments are also 


wind-proof and add much to keep out cold 
when worn over woolens. For general out- 
door use the style of coat shown in the 
cut, which was designed especially for the 
hunter, is best. It is medium weight, deep 
sea color, 44 inches in length (three-quar- 
ter), has slash pockets with openings to 
ammunition pocket or belt in inner cloth- 
ing, and is ventilated under the arms. The 
collar is corduroy lined and the upper part 
of it as well as the sleeves is double. 


There is also an extra piece over the right | 


for further protection 
against the stock of 
the gun. It is made 
of medium weight 
fabric, strong enough 
to stand hard wear 
without tearing and 
yet thin enough to 
roll compactly and fit 
into one’s pocket. And 
paramount with this 
coat is the method of 
waterproofing, which 
is the main feature of 
the establishment of 
the firm itself. It is 
probably the most 
satisfactory waterproofing method so far 
discovered. It impregnates the material 
(fills the fiber thru and thru instead of 
merely coating the surface), 
dering the cloth absolutely waterproof, 
windproof and dustproof. It increases the 
strength and durability of the fabric with- 
out increase in weight. There is absolutely 
no rubber used in this compound. It ren- 
ders the fabric soft, pliant, and the cloth 
so treated will not stick, crack or leak; 
and oil and grease cannot harm it. Get the 
waterproof hat also. 


shoulder front 
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The Highest Grade 
Two-Man Tent 
Made 


_ Insect Proof ,Watertight 


Price $35% 


Made of JATON CLOTH 
—a new, light weight, wa- 
tertight material, ounce for 
ounce the strongest tent 
material there is. It is mil- 
- dew proof, and repellant to 
rats, insects and other ver- 
| min. 
| The practical camper will find ¢ a higher degree of comfort and utility combined {in this 
tent than in any other. For detailed information, write to | 
| 
} 
| 


| FORRESTER EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





42 Warren Street New York City 


Specialists in the manufacture of high grade camping equipment for Explorers and 
Campers throughout the world 























Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


O COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war 
prices. A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are 
still in use 










Send for circular 106 with illustrat- 
ed, complete details. @ Dealers 
and Agents wanted everywhere. 


¢ 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 
124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. 


Ready! Duck Hunter! Ready! 


—e or calm, light breeze or blow, you’re pre- 
pared for a sudden upset if you wear 
KAPO NON-SINKABLE GARMENTS 
4 times more buoyant than cork, 10 times 

more comfortable! Duck hunters, anglers, 
canoeists, motor boatists, yachtmen, write today 
for circular, describing 
ment. 
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also camp sleeping equip- 


Kapo Products Co. 

Dept. O | 
76-80 Traverse St. (x 
Boston, Mass. 




















NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 

Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents; 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 


GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take off, 
no hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 

“The best all-around boot 
in the world.” 


Write for measure 


Government's sacrifice saveg 
u_money. Writefor copy, 











cee dampers 


SLEEP comfortabty outdoors 
under any conde New 32- 
“How to Sleep 
Comfortably Sut of Doors,”’ by Ed. Cave, 
camping authority, explains, illustrates 






construction every known outdoor bed—bough, auto, camp blank and 
beds. A score of ideas that will double the ‘pleasure of | ~e 
your next trip. Send for it toda . Catalog. 


y- 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 34 Tripp Street, Framingham, Mass. Mass. | 


Dr. Little’s Dog Book 


By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 
This book is written by a specialist in canine 
diseases, who for eight years was head physician 
of the American Society for Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, and who now conducts one of the | 
greatest canine practices in the country. All dog 
lovers will find this book of inestimable value. 
Postpaid, $4. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., 

Denver, Colo. 


Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dept. 15 ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















FUR FACTS (Ahern) 
Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book, 
$1.25 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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PHILL—down 
vale—clawed by 
briers—sliding down 
rockybanks—whipped 
by rain-laden boughs 
and shrubs—RED 
HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Clothes are 
made to stand a world 
of punishment. And 
they do! They are 
storm and rainproof, 
too. Willkeep you 
warm and dry every 
minute. And comfort- 
able. Large and roomy. 
Plenty of freedom for a 
good shot. Plenty of 
handy pockets. Look for 
the RED HEAD BRAND 
guarantee tag—it as- 
sures you complete sat- 
isfaction.Sold by lead- 
ing sporting goods 
and hardware deal- 
ers everywhere. 





Write toda of as circular describ- 


ing complete line of RED HEAD 

BRAND utes Clothes, Gun Cases, 

oe canvas and leather equipment. 
Ask for circular No. OL 


ALWARD- ANDERSON -SOUTHARD COs 


925-29 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





BEAN’S NEW TAN 
DUCK HUNTING BOOT 


Color, weight and last de- 
signed especially for duck 
hunting. Rubber is special 
compound, extra tough and 
durable. Top is so elastic 
it will almost stay up 
without using special 
snap fastener strap. 



















Sizes, 5 to 12. 35 
inches high. Widths 
to fit all feet. Price 
$8 delivered free any- 
where in U.S. Write 
for freé sample of rub- 
ber and NEW FALL 
CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN 
152 Main St. 
Freeport, » Maine 








Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You can’t Afford to Miss It. $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 
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The “Botte Sauvage” 

HIS roughing boot is called a cross- 

breed, combining everything you could 
wish in a perfect all-round boot, and is the 
warmest foot covering in cold weather and 
the coolest in hot weather, as there are no 
tight lacings to stop the circulation in the 
leg or foot. It is as near waterproof as a 
leather boot can be made and is a combina- 
tion hunting, fishing, tramping and riding 
boot. It is sewed by hand with a lock stitch, 
waxed thread, with waterproof seam, re- 
quiring 800 stitches to each pair of boots, 
taking one man two 
days to complete the 
operation. The leath- 
er a dark chocolate 
waterproof ‘“Moose” 
calf and vamp of 
heavy leather, and 
this with bottom 
which has two thick- 
nesses without the 
sole. The soles are 
oak and_ water- 
proofed and _ the 
heels do not slip on 
dried grass as they 
are of rubber 
of boot is easy to put on 
there are no hooks to 
brush or grass and no 





This 
and take off, 
catch in the 
laces to come untied and is made to meas- 
ure along the lines of the genuine original 


type 


moccasin. The ankle strap holds the boot 
in place and keeps the foot from slipping 
and also acts as an ankle support and keeps 
the ankle from turning in walking over 
rough ground. The top strap holds the 
boot up. It is a pound or two lighter than 
the average boots worn by outdoor folks. 
This type originated in Canada and has 
been a favorit? with woodsmen and voy- 
ageurs for many years. 


A New Type Folding Camp Fire Grate 

NSEPARABLY connected with the full 

enjoyment of camp life are meals 
cooked over the open camp fire. The 
cook does not care to improvise utensil 
supports at every camp and he generally 
carries along in the outfit some sort of 
grate which holds the kettles and fry 
pan at proper distance from the fire. A 
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Oren 


new unit which folds compactly and does 
not weigh much is a welcomed addition. 
You simply select the spot for the fire, 
insert the iron pedestal, unfold the arms 
umbrella-shaped grate and 
start your fire. It is constructed of an 
angle-iron pedestal with 9-inch folding 
arms, is unbreakable, easy to operate and 
folds compactly. Weight 5% pounds. 





Packing 
(Continued from page 16) 
vices are as numerous and varied as the 
flowers in spring. All, however, are vari- 
ations of two fundamental types—the pack 
harness or packstrap, and the sack or cop- 
tainer. The former, in its simplest type, 





leather 
tached to long straps with which to bind 


is merely a shoulder yoke at- 
the load. With some ingenuity and prac- 
tice it may be adapted to carry almost any 
shape and size of portable baggage. The 
U. S. Army pack is an adaptation of the 
pack harness. There is also the pack- 
board—a light rectangular wooden frame 
fitted with shoulder yoke on one side, and 
on the other, long straps for the roll. 
But for moderate loads—for no one in 
his right mind should try to pack more 
than 60 pounds—I much prefer the pack- 
sack or container type. The sack can be 
quickly and easily stowed, and _ articles 
needed while on the march are available 
without taking apart the whole load. With 
the pack harness, a roll once assembled is 
proof against afterthoughts and needs. 
You may hunger in vain for that bar of 
hard chocolate, or swear at the mosquitoes 
and flies for lack of a headnet; the roll 
remains inviolate—too neat a work of art 
to perform more than once in twenty-four 
hours. But as for the packsack—you mere- 
ly unstrap the top flap and delve under it 
until you find what you want. The delay is 
immaterial and there is no one to curse 
you for it. 

An essay on packing would be incom- 
plete without mention of the tump line. 
This is a man-killing device in high favor 
with Canadian Indians and Hudson Bay 
Co. packers, also others with hard skulls 
and tough necks. A _ broad band of 
leather bears upon the front of the head, 
and from it two long thongs descend on 
either side to the bottom of the load, 
which rests against the back. It is cer- 
tainly well adapted to the transportation 
of frightful weights on canoe portages, 
but for moderate loads, particularly in 
mountainous country, its use is slavish and 
unnecessary. It is scarcely a_ benefit, 
either, to thinning hair. 

One of the greatest annoyances of 
packing is profuse and intensive sweating. 
When toiling up the trail, hour after hour 
thru a woodsy hush spattered with sun- 
beams—shoulders numb under the tug of 
the straps; mind a blank, and features 
drawn and expressionless—the fat and 
moisture of easy living exudes in streams, 
and most of it soaks into the pack, pene- 
trating the alleged waterproof canvas and 
deep into the blankets and food bags. 
Sweat-soaked oatmeal or sugar is scarcely 
a treat for hungry men. More than once 
I have seen—or rather, tasted—dwindling 
“grub” supplies which were thus im- 
paired. For this reason I welcomed joy- 
ously the advent of the Norwegian Army 
pack, a device in which the sack is sus- 
pended on a light frame of metal tubing 
and held free from the back. Part of the 
weight rests squarely over the hips, bear- 
ing upon a semi-circular strap attached to 
the horns of the frame, and the balance is 
borne by the shoulder-loops. The sack is 
pear-shaped, tapering towards the _ top, 
which is closed by a puckering cord and 
covered with a flap. It is of ample size to 
accommodate the dense and heavy articles, 
and the blanket roll and poncho or light 
tent are strapped on top. An additional 
strap passed under the tip of the frame 
and around the roll will prevent it from 


working backward. The sack carries 
large pockets for storing films, dark 


glasses, camera, mosquito net, and other 
odds and ends always so hopelessly lost in 
the conglomeration of the ordinary pack- 
load. It is indeed an ideal and exceed- 
ingly comfortable rig, especially for the 
mountaineer, but it must be handled with 
reasonable care. I doubt if it would re- 
main unscathed on the back of a pack- 
horse somersaulting down a rock slide. 
Nor is it an easy matter to haul it up a 
cliff. Once I guided two young mountain- 
eers up a rock chimney which offered a 
few difficulties. I left my Norwegian 



















and then tried to 
haul it up with the repe. The metal 
horns caught fast in projecting points of | 
rock, and “probably it would be there yet 
if one of the boys had not volunteered his 
assistance. By dint of hauling from above 
and pushing from below, both pack and 
boy came safely up together. 

No work is more appallingly disheart- 
ening and such a torture to mind and body 
as the first day’s travel under a pack. Nor 
does experience seem to render it easier 
to bear. The average man is always more 
or less out of condition at the start of a 
trip of this kind, and the only advantage 
which the expert enjoys is his knowledge 
that somehow and in some way, if he can 
“carry on,” the work will rapidly become 
more endurable. But during that first 
day’s struggle one must summon up the 
last ounce of will power to lash forward 
the tortured body. And the results are 
health and vigor of long-forgotten youth. 


Motorization of Old Man Kent 


(Continued from page 32) 


side. No sooner had Old Clover Leaf got- 
ten his line out again than, Wham!—an- 
other passenger. Nobody else could even 
get snagged, let alone get a strike. Baits 
were changed all around. No one had a 
duplicate of that used by our old rod-re- 
trieving friend and while he continued to 
reel in fish, we continued to keep our bat- 
ting average at nothing plus. Finally, the 
fisherman suggested that six bass were 
enough for him for one afternoon and so 
we nosed old Santa Maria into the wind 
and began the putt-putt home. An unno- 
ticed but steadily increasing wind now made 
our progress quite slow, in fact at times 
we went one putt forward and two putts 
back, and again Old Doubting Thomas 
“*lowd” we wouldn’t make it. The little 
outboard kept to her knitting, however, and 
within an hour we were pulling up beside 
the dock and the usual crowd was asking 
about our luck. No one had much to say 
except our old freight friend and what he 
didn’t tell that crowd about the lost art 
of Walton was not worth the effort. It 
took some time to fasten the tilt-up on the 
motor and adjust the motor-cover so the 
outboard could be left on the boat for the 
night, but all the while our old friend ex- 
plained just how an “old experienced” fish- 
erman does the trick. Someone soon com- 
plimented him on his nice reel and that was 
the last straw. We went on up to camp, 
while he discussed at great length the ad- 
vantages of the anti-back lash feature on 
fine reels. 


pack on a ledge below, 


ScENE IV 


The scene is one of those big camp fires 

that smells good and looks good and every- 
time a new “batch of pine is placed on the 
fire there is a miniature volcano with much 
crackling and hissing and then everything 
quiets down except the voice of some mem- 
ber of the group who is telling of the big 
one that got away. Someone had just fin- 
ished an impossible story of a “whopper” 
when a light was noticed. It was down 
on the dock and it appeared as if some- 
one was lighting matches down near to the 
surface of the water. In less time than it 
takes to tell it, four musketeers were on 
their way, armed with flashlight, pistol and 
clubs. Quietly we slipped along the dock 
and suddenly flashed the light. “What’s 
the big idea, what are you doing to that 
motor?” The old freight agent didn’t ap- 
pear to be the least bit excited about the 
outcome, in fact he didn’t so much as favor 
us with a pleasant look. Instead he struck 
another match. 

“I’m trying to make out the name and 
address of the company that makes this 
danged machine. Is that second letter a 
‘M’ or a ‘W’?” 
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quickly erected. 
time—Get a Dickeybird-Kamper! 





’ Dickey Building 


Yow ll Know New Outdoor Thrills 
on — First oy ina 


SOF ran PER 


TRADEMARK~ 





It Has No Center Pole! 


You can’t imagine the new comforts and conveniences of this fine tent. 
Unexcelled workmanship, finest materials, trim and durable, with all Dickey 
patented devices to make it permanently satisfactory. 
Priced to command your interest. 


Write today for descriptive circular and 
name of nearest dealer 


THE DICKEY MFG. COMPANY 


113-15-17 Ontario Street 








Won't blow down 
Don't gamble this 





Toledo, Ohio 




















Metropolitan 


Thousands of satisfied campers, including 
Claude Fordyce, Morris Ackerman, Dick 
| Wood, Ozark Ripley, Frank Brimmer, 
| Peter Schwab, Leonard Seppala and Editor 

| McGuire of Outdoor L ife, outstanding 
| authorities oncamping,use and recommend 
Metropolitan camp goods as most comfor- 
table and reliable for out-of-door purposes. 





Metropolitan Camp Goods are masterpieces of inge- 
nuity and construction from quality materials. The 


experience. 





Comfortable Camping Guaranteed 


DAY AND NIGHT WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


Camp Outfits 


The campers first choice. Outing Air Mat- 
tresses—Brownie Camp Pads. Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets with inside air bed. 
Doquaig Featherdown Sleeping Robes 
with detachable Blankets — Perfection 
Fishing Shirts. Whall’s Umbrella Tents— 
Air Pillows and Cushions at prices so attrac- 
tive youcant afford to be without them. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Campers mail this advertisement now 
send you FREE 24 page booklet on 
result of 39 years’ actual camping and manufacturing Camping with catalogue B. 


and we will 
Comfortable 
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ATHOL, 


Established 1889 


MASS., U.S. A. 








/SPORTSMEN-ENGINEERS 


Outdoor men appreciate the comfort and 

service which our thirty years of experience 

in boot building gives to our hand made 
ots. SEND FOR CATALOG 


J. B. THOMAS COMPANY 


3315 Dupont Avenue South 





















Only $39.00 


For This Auto Trailer 
complete with 30x31, 
cord tires and hitch for car 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, 
easy running, just the thing for camping, touring, 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO. Box 19 FOWLER, IND. 
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COLONEL TOWNSEND WHELEN 











Important Announcement 


HE Arms and Ammunition Department of Outdoor Life is to be divided, becoming a Rifle and Pistol Department 

and a Shotgun Department. Rifles and Pistols will be under the editorship of Colonel Townsend Whelen, U. S. 
Army. Shotguns will remain in my che irge 

Colonel Whelen is the author of ‘The American Rifle’, ““Amateur Gunsmithing’, “Wilderness Hunting and 
Wildcraft’’, and other works. He is our foremost authority on the rifle, and no better authority exists anywhere. 

Permit me to commend Colonel Whelen to the good graces of all my friends of OUTDOOR LIFE. The success of a 
department depends on the good will and the interest taken in it by subscribers of the magazine. Colonel Whelen 
will answer queries at greater length, more definitely than they have ever been answered before. I therefore hope 
that anyone and everyone who has a knotty rifle or pistol problem to contend with will come forward promptly, 
with all queries the answers to which may be useful to him. I know the Rifle 
and Pistol Department is to grow and increase ininterest. In order toinsure 


| 
this the department should receive an augmented patronage, with every 
man writing to Colonel Whelen who has a friendly interest in OUTDOOR LIFE. oA 
s 
. 
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N ASSUMING the editorship of the Rifle and 
Pistol Section of the Arms and Ammunition 
Department it will be my endeavor to make the 

matter presented from month to month as instructive, 
helpful, and interesting as possible. In these efforts 
I sincerely hope that I shall have the assistance and 
support of the readers and the riflemen and sports- 
men of America. None of us wishes to see this a 
“one man” department, and timely and authoritative 
contributions will be very welcome. When this 
department was started many years ago rifles, their 
design, construction and use were not well under- 
stood. Much that was printed on the subject con- 
tained only the ideas of individuals who had very 
limited facilities for observation, investigation, and 
comparison. Much that has since proved erroneous 
was thus published in perfect good faith. Today all 
this is changed. Rifle design, construction, and use 
is now a science. Today we know where yesterday 
we thought or believed. And so we shall endeavor 
to see that henceforth only correct, proved informa- 
tion is given to our readers so far as is possible. 
We now know the capabilities of practically all our 
rifles and cartridges, we know what they will do and 
what they will not do, we know what the men behind 
them can do. All this is due to two things—science, 
and the careful tabulation of past experience. The 
writer considers himself extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing been in the very center of arms and ammunition 
development for the past ten years, and therefore 
being in a position to be of the maximum assistance 
to our readers. 

Mr. McGuire thought that I would like to set forth 
my policies in the edition in which I took charge. I 
have no policies except that of a square deal to all— 
readers, shooters, manufacturers, dealers—and_ to 
either tell the truth as I know it, give my own per- 
sonal opinion, or in the few cases where these may 
hurt, to say nothing. 


[? HAS been my experience that comparatively few 

lovers of the rifle are good shots. Contrary to al- 
most universal belief, a good shot is never born, for 
all beginners in shooting instinctively do the wrong 
things—they jerk the trigger, they aim inaccurately, 
and they assume positions in which they cannot hold 
steadily. Good shots make themselves such, either by 
themselves working out a system of shooting which 
is practically identical with the approved methods, 
or else by obtaining and following our standard train- 
ing system. Anyone can obtain this system and train 
himself by sending 10 cents in coin (not stamps) to 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., and asking that he be sent 
a copy of Training Regulations No. 150-5, Marks- 
manship, Rifle, Individual. I want to say to all those 
who are not trained riflemen that becoming*such is 
easy. Like every other endeavor it takes a little 
study, a little practice, but one progresses fast just as 
he does in tennis, golf, or driving a car. If you get 
started right you progress, if you don’t you get 
nowhere, you only learn bad habits. The training 


regulations above mentioned will start you right. 
They describe the methods exactly as used by every 
rifle shot of note, being the one best way, in fact, the 
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only way to develop real, nail-driving marksmanship. 
And then when you are trained an entirely new world 


of arms and ammunition will open up for you. All 
your views on rifles will change completely. Many 


weapons which before you had thought fine will then 
appear entirely unsuited for the one thing that a 
rifle is intended for, to hit small, indistinct, perhaps 
moving objects at a distance, to hit them surely, 
quickly, repeatedly. The views of untrained men on 
the subject of rifles and ammunition are of no value 
to themselves or to anyone else. 


N HANDLING the arms and ammunition queries 
I want to ask that correspondents make themselves 
familiar with the weapons on which they desire spe- 
cial information by first sending to the manufacturers 
of such weapons for the catalogs, which they can 
obtain gratis. These catalogs describe the weapons 
in full and give the ballistics of the cartridges adapted 
to them. The inquirer can thus compare the various 
weapons and will be in a better position to ask im- 
portant questions, the answers to which I hope will 
be of real assistance to him. Please don’t ask me to 
“compare” various weapons. Comparing to me means 
only rewriting catalog stuff, and I hope to keep 
such matter out of the columns to make room for 
more interesting material which is not available to 
everyone. Give me a chance and when you write 
and ask my opinion do not tie me down so that if 
the thing you ask about is not at all suited for your 
use I cannot tell you what is suited. You see if a 
man writes in about one make of material only, and 
that make is unsuitable, [ cannot well tell him to buy 
someone else’s material, for it would be manifestly 
unfair to use these columins to take a prospective 
purchaser from one manufacturer and advise him 
to go to another. 

Wherever possible I want to tell a correspondent 
all the articles that are best for his use irrespective 
of who makes them, and let him take his choice. If 
you must economize let me know and I will do my 
best to help you. I am in complete sympathy with 
the man who is a little short of cash and who cannot 
afford the best. But remember that cheap articles 
are usually more or less inferior to those more costly, 
and cannot equal the latter in performance. Good 
articles usually require good materials and good 
workmen, and cost a certain sum. On the other nand 
the best articles are not always the most costly, and 
ornamentation does not mean increased efficiency. 
The query column is entirely apart from any trade or 
advertising influence. 

One of the characteristics of the real rifleman is 
that he is always ready to help others, and I trust 
that those of the fraternity will continue to assist by 
contributing articles from time to time. We want 
timely, helpful, and interesting articles from trained 
and experienced riflemen and from sportsmen, and we 
hope that all our friends will come to our assistance 
in our efforts to make this department the best there 
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SUALLY, when one acquires a new 
rifle, the first thing he thinks about 
is “trying it out” and “sighting it 

in.” So it seems logical that a new series 


of articles on the rifle should start with 
some practical notes on the sighting-in 


operation. > 

When you get a new rifle the very first 
thing to do is to wipe out all the gun grease 
which has been protecting it from rust. A 
little grease in the bore makes a rifle shoot 
wild for the first two or three shots; a lot 
of grease may cause the first shot to blow 
the barrel wide open. Wipe all grease out 
of the bore always before shooting. A 
little thin oil does no harm, except in a .22- 
caliber rifle where it may cause the first 
two or three bullets to fly a trifle wild. 

A rifle is supposed to be sighted-in at 
the factory. Practically speaking, it can 
only be approximately so. There is so 
much difference between the way men hold, 
aim, and squeeze the trigger, between their 
eyes, and the way they take up the recoil, 
that a rifle perfectly sighted to hit where 
it is aimed by one man will by no means 
shoot in the same place for another. At a 
training camp during the World War we 
tried an experiment. We had there two 
rifle shots of international reputation, men 
who certainly were entitled to rank well up 
among the hundred best shots in the world. 
We had them shoot at 100 yards, same rifle, 
same sights, same sight adjustment, ammu- 
nition, position, method of aim, same every- 
thing. They both made very small ten 
shot groups, but the centers of their groups 
were 6 inches apart. Six inches at 100 
yards means a foot at 200 yards, or 18 
inches at 300 yards—enough to completely 
miss a big game animal at 200 yards. Again 
I shot for about a year alongside one of 
the finest shots in our Infantry. If I 
sighted my rifle to shoot steadily into the 
bull at any range and handed it to him, he 
invariably made “fours” at 2 o'clock with 
it. No, if a man wants to do good close 
shooting with his 
rifle, and every lov- 
er of the grooved 
barrel does, he sim- 
ply must sight it in 
for himself. He 
cannot trust either a 


factory or a friend 
to do it for him. 
These notes are to 
pave the way for 
beginners, or even 
to help those who 
have been laboring 
in the dark for many 
years for lack of 


precise information. 

The whole object 
of sighting-in a rifle 
is to make the bullet 


fired from it strike 
where it is aimed. 
That is “she should 





Sighting-In the Rifle 
By Townsend Whelen 


let starts to drop as soon as it leaves 
the bore, and the sight is raised slightly 
so that in aiming the rifle barrel points 
slightly upward. The bullet leaves the 
barrel below the line of sight, raises to 
and above the line of sight, and finally falls 
to meet the line of sight again at the dis- 
tance or range at which the rifle is sighted 
for. The first thing to decide is at what 
range you wish to sight-in your rifle. 
A .22-CALIBER rifle is used only for 
small game. With squirrels, rabbits, 
grouse, etc., we cannot stand for an error 
of much more than an inch and a half, or 
we will miss our game. The best .22s 
have an error of half an inch at 50 yards 
anyhow. So we will sight that caliber of 
rifle in for a zero range of 40 yards. The 
bullets will then strike about 34 inch high 
at 25 yards and about % inch low at 50 
yards, and on a center hold we will not 
miss a squirrel’s head up to 50 yards. Deer 
rifles of the .30-30 class using cartridges 
giving muzzle velocities around 2,200 feet 
per second should be sighted-in for a zero 
range of 150 yards. Bullets will then 
strike about 3 inches above the point of 
aim at 75 yards, and about 5 inches low at 
200 yards. All around big game and var- 
mint rifles using cartridges giving muzzle 
velocities of from 2,700 to 3,000 f. s. should 
similarly be sighted-in for a zero range of 
200 yards, in which case they will over- 
shoot about 234 inches at 100 yards and 
undershoot about 9 inches at 300 yards 
and about 2 feet at 400 yards. 

Your range where you are going to do 
the sighting-in will very likely be on your 
own or a friend’s farm or ranch, where 
the required distance over fairly level 
ground can be obtained with something in 
rear, such as a hill or mound of earth, 
which will stop the bullets. I have shot 
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for years with nothing more elaborate 
than a very large packing box filled with 
earth, the targets being tacked in front 
of the box. Targets can be made of 
wrapping paper, the bull’s-eye being painted 
thereon with ink, or they can be bought 


from the National Rifle Association. In 
order to get as accurate and reliable 
results as possible we are going to 


shoot from a rest. Perhaps a table rest is 
the most convenient, but the table may not 
always be at hand, and just as good results 
can be obtained lying prone, using a gunny 
sack filled with sand, or a blanket folded 
on top of a low box for a rest. The rest 
should be soft, as solid, hard rests some- 
times tend to throw shots high. (See il- 
lustrations.) It is also well to heavily 
pad the elbows and the shoulder to elimi- 
nate absolutely all dread of recoil, so that 
we can concentrate every bit of our atten- 
tion on aim and trigger squeeze. This is 
absolutely necessary with the beginner, who 
is doing worse than wasting his time unless 
he pads himself well for at least the first 
*250 shots (see T. R. 150-5). 

With a new rifle you should start in by 
setting your target up only 10 yards in 
front of your firing point and changing 
your sights until you are hitting where you 
aim at that short range. This is because 
your sights might be, probably will be, 
way off in adjustment, and you might shoot 
20 shots or more at 100 yards without get- 
ting a shot on the target to tell you where 
the rifle was hitting. At 10 yards every 
shot will strike a large paper target, and 
when you get your sights adjusted so that 
the bullets are striking right at the bottom 
of the bull’s-eye, you can move the target 
back to the zero range you have selected. 


OW, to help out those of my readers 

who are beginners, or who may have 
never had the advantage of basic training 
as riflemen, I must dwell a little on the 
A. B. C. of shooting—holding, aiming, and 
trigger squeeze. The 
three photographs 
show the positions. 
It is a very great 
advantage to use the 
gunsling. For full 
instructions in its 
use, see T. R. 150-5. 
Aim must be accu- 
rate to get accurate 
results, and very 
much more accurate 
aim can be taken by 
blacking the sights 
with the smoke of a 
candle and then aim- 
ing at the bottom 
edge of the bull than 


*U. S. Army Train- 
ing Regulations 150-5, 
Marksmanship, Rifle, In- 
dividual, procurable 
from Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship, War 











hit where she looks.” The only correct method of aim Department, Washing- 
Now a rifle never Left: With cup disc and blackened front sight ton, D. C., price 10 
shoots “flat the bul Right: With large aperture and bright bead front sight cents in coin, stamps not 





Top of bead is aligned in center of aperture and top of bead just touches bottom of bull’s-eye 


accepted. 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A BIRD—with XPERT 
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Back up the good work of your 
dogs with WESTERN Xpert shells, the 
load that makes their work count the 
most at the end of each day’s shooting. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 7 919 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 





Western Xpert shells are in a class 
by themselves for quail, rabbits and 
all upland game. Smokeless. Top 
quality, but low in price. 
Super-X, the long-range load with 
the Short Shot String, enables you 
to pull down high-flying ducks and 
geese with few cripples. The shot 
hold together a3 they travel through 
the air, instead of stringing out 
More pellets reach the bird. 
Write for literature describing the 
many exclusive Western develop- 
ments in rifle, revolver and shotgun 
ammunition, including Captain 


Askin's booklet on Super-X. 


Branch Offices: 


Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


All Western rifle cartridges have Lubaloy non-fouling bullets. Deadly accurate. Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) keeps the barrel bright as new 


—protects the bore—prolongs its life. Try Western Lubaloy .22's. They keep you and your gun clean. Gleam like “Bullets of Gold.” 


























Prone with sand-bag rest. One of the steadiest positions for sighting-in and testing 


in any other way, because the sights will 
stand out in dead black silhouette very clear- 
ly against the white paper target. Always 
aim in this way, because when one forms 
the habit of aiming thus the retina of his 
eye soon forms a memory for the picture 
of sights and target correctly aligned, and 
he can reproduce this picture every time 
with the greatest accuracy. The man who 
always aims normally has less than half 
the error of aim that those do who con- 
tinually experiment with ways of aiming 
and kinds of targets. See the two cuts 
showing the way to aim with aperture 
rear and blackened and bright gold bead 
front sights. Of course, you have equipped 
your rifle with such sights. Open sights 
were hopelessly obsolete forty years ago, 
and we are not even going to give them 
hearing at this late date. 

You hold as steadily and aim as accu- 
rately as you can, and then, while doing 
these, you must also squeeze the trigger 
so as to release the firing pin without dis- 
turbing the aim—do three things at once 
and do each to a nicety. And of these 
three, the trigger squeeze is by far the 
most important. There is only one way 
to do it. Put the finger pressure on the 
trigger very slowly, ounce by ounce, but 
only increase the pressure during a period 
when the sights are correctly aligned, top 
of front sight just touching the bottom of 
the bull’s-eye. If the front sight drifts 
away from the bottom of the bull, stop 
increasing the pressure on the trigger, 
merely retain what pressure you have al- 
ready applied, and do not go on with an 
increase in pressure until the sights are 
correctly aligned again. It follows that 
during one of the moments when pressure 
is being applied the rifle will go off unex- 
pectedly. You do not flinch, because you 
will not know when to flinch, and anyhow 
your padding removes all dread of recoil. 
As the sights were correctly aligned all the 
time the pressure was applied, the bull’s- 
eye must be struck, provided the sights 
were properly adjusted, and that brings us 
back again to our problem. 


OU are starting in to fire on a target 

only 10 yards away. You are aiming 
at the bottom of the bull’s-eye, and of 
course you want your shots to strike at 
the bottom of the bull’s-eye, not its center. 
Fire three shots—if the three bullet holes 
are close together, that is, all can be cov- 
ered by a quarter, it shows that your con- 
centration on hold, aim, and trigger squeeze 
is good enough to go ahead. Otherwise 


you had better study T. R. 150-5. If the 
three shots are low you must screw your 


rear sight up; if high, you must screw it 
down. If your shots strike very high, 
and you cannot screw your rear sight down 
low enough to correct, the only remedy is 
a higher front sight. If your shots are 
to the left, the rear sight must be moved 
to the right, and vice-versa. Or the front 
sight must be moved in the opposite direc- 
tion. The rule is to move the rear sight 
in the direction you wish to move the point 
of impact, and move the front sight in the 
opposite direction. A rear sight screwed 
to the tang of a rifle is usually moved later- 
ally by loosening up the base screws, shim- 
ming up under one side of the base with 
a piece of paper, then screwing up again, 
thus making the stem of the sight lean to 
the opposite side. Other rear sights are 
all constructed to have some method of 
lateral adjustment. Only those front sights 
fitted into a transverse slot in the barrel 
can be adjusted laterally. Take a sharp 
knife and scribe a small, thin, barely 
visible line on sight and barrel. This line, 
by its break, will tell you how much you 
are moving the front sight. Support the 
opposite side of the barrel against a firm 
board, rest a brass rod against the base of 
the sight, and with a hammer tap it over. 

How much must you move your sights 
to accomplish a certain desired move of 
the center of impact? This is an easily 
solved, simple problem of proportion. For 
example, suppose you are shooting at 100 
yards. With perfect aim your rifle is de- 
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livering its shots 5 inches low and 5 inches 
to the left of where you are aiming. How 
much must you change your sights to make 
your rifle hit where it is aimed? In 100 


yards there are 3,600 inches. Measure the 
distance between your front and rear 
sights. Say it is 30 inches. Thirty inches 
divided into 3,600 goes 120 times. A cer- 
tain move of the sight will be multiplied 
120 times on the target 100 yards away. 
1/100 inch will move the point of impact 
1.20 inches at 100 yards, 4/100 inch will 
move it 4.80 inches, practically 5 inches. 
Raise your rear sight 4/100 inch and move 
it to the right 4/100 inch, and you have 
caused your rifle to shoot 5 inches higher 
and 5 inches farther to the right at 100 
yards. 

By these methods you get your new 
rifle to hit the bottom of the bull’s-eye at 
10 yards. Then you move the target back 
to your zero range—40, 150, or 200 yards 
(see below), and then your bullet will 
surely strike the target, and you again pro- 
ceed to carefully adjust your sights until 
your rifle is shooting exactly where it is 
aimed. 


 s a very great convenience to have a 
high- -power telescope with which you 
can see where each bullet strikes the tar 
get. Otherwise you have to go down and 
examine the target after each shot, or else 
have an assistant at the target to tell you 
exactly where each bullet strikes. Try to 
lie, hold, aim, and squeeze exactly the same 
for each shot. The shooter who fidgets 
around, gets up and lies down, changes his 
position between shots, never does good 
shooting. Even with a trained rifleman, the 
getting up from the firing point and then 
assuming the same position (as nearly as 
possible) again, will frequently change the 
location of the center of impact as much 
as 2 inches per 100 yards of range. 

With high power rifles I do all my sight- 
ing-in and testing at 100 yards for con- 
venience sake. My firing point and targets 
are arrranged that far apart, and the ordi- 
nary 24 to 40-power telescope will show up 
the bullet holes very nicely at 100 yards. 
To sight a rifle in for 200 yards, simp] 
make it shoot its 200 yard trajectory height 
above the bottom of the bull’s-eye. For 
example, from the ammunition makers’ 
catalogues you learn that a .30-’06 car- 
tridge, 180-grain bullet, muzzle velocity) 
2,700 f. s., when shot at 200 yards has a 
trajectory height at 100 yards of 2.73 
inches. So, if you sight-in at 100 yards 
and adjust your sights so that the center o/ 
your group will fall approximately 23; 
inches above the bottom of the bull’s-ey: 
where you aim, you will have the correct 
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Sighting in with table rest, a very comfortable and steady method if table is firm 


















200 yard zero adjustment. Make your 
black bull’s-eye at 100 yards 6 inches in 
diameter, and proportionately in size at 
other ranges, or buy the N. R. A. stand- 
ard small bore targets. 

When using aperture sights, if possible 
use a cup disc in the rear peep for all tar- 
get shooting, but of course wise only the 
largest aperture for game shooting. A 
modern rifle with good ammunition prop- 
erly adapted to it should average ten shot 
groups 2 inches in diameter at 100 yards, 
and proportionately at other ranges within 
its accuracy range. A first-rate marksman 
will have an error of aim of about 1 inch 
per 100 yards when he uses a cup disc in 
the rear sight and blackens the front sight, 
so that his 100-yard groups should aver- 
age about 3 inches in diameter at 100 yards, 





The most satisfactory rest of all is a 
sturdy muzzle and elbow, bench rest, 
designed specially for the purpose 


the center of the 3-inch group being the 
center of impact. With the large aperture 
and the bead of the front sight left bright, 
the error of aim will be 2 to 3 inches per 
100 yards, and the average group at 100 
yards 4 to 5 inches in diameter. For hunt- 
ing, there is little choice between ivory 
and gold bead front sights, but the gold 
bead can be blackened with a_ burning 
candle or even a match, so it tends to a 
more accurately sighted-in rifle. 


A RIFLE sighted-in with extreme accu- 
racy may not, the next day, or even 
the next hour, place its shots in exactly the 
same spot. Among trained riflemen the 
difference in centers of impact is seldom 
more than 2 inches per 100 yards with 
blackened aperture sights. That is, if one 
shoots and adjusts sights accurately, and 
makes a group the center of impact of 
which is just 234 inches above the point 
of aim at 100 yards, the next time he shoots 
that rifle with that sight adjustment the 
center of impact may fall almost any- 
where within 2 inches of the first center 
of impact. This variation is due to many 
variables, probably mostly to little differ- 
ences in firing position, rest, eyesight, and 
light. If open sights be used instead of 
aperture sights, the variation may be any- 
thing up to 6 inches, due to the increased 
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1 Peters Shot String 12 inches 
* from the muzzle of the gun. 
Velocity 1200 feet per second. 


2? Peters Shot String 5 yards from muz- 
* zle. Note wadding dropping behind in- 
tact as shot string begins to take form. 


AN one PHOTOGRAPHS, taken in 
one millionth part of a second, now 
for the first time tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth about shot 
strings! 


Peters, for many years a leader in the de- 
velopment of shot gun ammunition, now 
checks the performance of shot strings as 
they flash from the muzzle of the gun to 
the target. 


The uncompromising testimony ofthe 200,- 
000 volt electric photographic apparatus 
silences all argument. Knowledge replaces 
Ask your dealer or write for theory. The evidence thus secured is just 


the booklet: ‘‘ What Hap- ‘ 
pean Altes the Gbell ie one of the many reasons why Peters is 


Fired” Profusely _illus- producing shot gun shells that completely 
trated with actual photo- - P 
graphs of representative car- satisfy the most exacting shooter. 
tridges at varying ranges. 
It is FREE. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. I-43 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York ®) San Francisco 





MMUNITION 
































With a very light rifle firing a low velocity charge, this method of resting the rifle 
assures that the sight adjustment found will be correct for offhand shooting 


effect of eyesight and light. Almost all 
my rifles are made with a standard dimen- 
sion of stock which fits me exactly, and 
on my rifle range the rest and the elbow 
holes are well established, so that as nearly 
as possible every time a rifle is fired ex- 
actly the same position is assumed, the rest 
is the same, the recoil is taken up in the 
same way on the shoulder, the target is 
always the same, and the centers of impact 
with a given rifle and ammunition vary 
little if any from one day’s firing to the 
next. But if I take that same rifle to 
some other range where the conditions are 
a little different, the rifle may or may not 
shoot the same, but it seldom shoots off 
more than 2 inches at 100 yards. There 
fore, to be sighted-in with the greatest 
accuracy for hunting, one should find by 
repeated days of practice the sight adjust- 
ment which gives an average point of im- 
pact corresponding to the point of aim at 
the desired zero range. 

Decidedly the best and cheapest rear 
sights are those with micrometer adjust- 
ments reading to minutes of angle, like the 
Lyman No. 48 receiver sight. A minute of 
angle is an adjustment which causes a 
change of point of impact of 1 inch per 
100 yards of range. Sucn a sight costs 
about $11. Suppose we have one on a 
Winchester Model 54 or Remington Model 
30 rifle shooting the .30-06 cartridge. We 
fire two shots at 100 yards. They strike 
3 inches below and 2 inches to the right 
of where we want them. We raise the 
rear sight 3 minutes and traverse it to the 
left 2 minutes, and fire two more shots. 
These show our average of center of im- 
pact where we want it 234 inches above 
the bottom of the bull, and we are sighted- 
in for a zero range of 200 yards. Now we 
can turn to the Government handbook, and 
read the angles of elevation in minutes for 
every range from 100 to 1,000 yards, and 
instantly we know exactly where to set 
our sight for every range. Original cost 


of sight, $11. Ammuniton, 4 shots at 
8% cents each. Total $11.34. This {s 
sighting-in a rifle at its very best. Com- 


pare this with sighting-in a riffe equipped 


with the ordinary tang rear sight, cost 
about $4.50. Ammunition expended in 


getting accurately sighted-in for zero 
range (conservative) 50 rounds—for find- 
ing’ 300, 400, and 500-yvard elevations accur- 


ately 100 rounds—ammunition bill 150 
rounds $12.75; cost of sight $4.50; total 
$17.25, not including transportation and 


time of going to range on at Ieast two 
or three different days. 

In the hunting field the sight adjust- 
ments of a rifle should never be changed. 
Set it at the zero range and leave it there. 


Hold slightly higher for long shots. But 
accurately adjustable sights make for rifles 
much more accurately sighted-in, hence 
sure hits can be made on smaller objects 
or at longer ranges, a much higher degree 
of marksmanship will develop, and the 
ammunition bill will be much less. 


The Remington 30 Express 
and the Malcolm ’Scope 
By Bud Dalrymple 


OW we have a rifle in bolt action 

that is made so we can mount a 

telescope sight on it properly and 
still not interfere with the working of 
the bolt. It has a thick receiver bridge 
which makes a very solid support for 
the rear mount and allows of a deep dove- 
tail slot being cut in it for the base on 
the rear mount, which, after being zeroed, 
should have two screws through it to 
prevent it moving sideways. The Malcolm 
C top mounts are the very best mounts 
for both hunting and target use and are 
rigid so that with ordinary use will stay 
set. Unlike most mounts, they do not 
have a lot of screws projecting to catch 
and come unscrewed. The Malcolm C 
front mount has screw lateral adjust- 
ment and can be set very fine. This front 
mount should be fastened in the rear sight 
slot on the Remington Model 30 Ex- 
press, and after being zeroed should have 
a small set screw put into it and into the 
band on the barrel so it will not get moved 


sideways. 

The Remington Model 30 Express 
should have a ’scope 18 inches long, so 
that when it just projects through the 
front mounting ring the rear end of the 
*scope will come just about straight over 
the center of the pistol-grip on the stock. 
Any ’scope sight must be quite close to 
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With 


the eye to secure the best results. 
the .30-’06 caliber it would be as well to 
have the eye-relief about one inch more, 
on account of the recoil. 

*scope sight should be sighted and 


set for 100 to 150 yards. When used on 
game the sight need not be re-set for use 
at long range. Just hold the sight high 
or over, on Your game. This is much 
better than to change the sight-elevation; 
for, sure as you do this, you will overdo 
it or forget to lower it rightly again, 
and your next shot will be an overshot. 

The small dot which the Malcolm peo- 
ple will put on the cross-hair—but “to 
order” only—is a wonderful improvement 
over any sight-reticule now in use, and 
makes shooting with a telescope-sight as 
easy as with a shotgun, as all you see 
when sighting quick is the dot on the cen- 
ter of the cross-hair. Wherever you place 
that dot, no matter how you look through 
the ’scope, it is true on the mark and 
you will not shoot high, low, or to one 
side—as is of course possible with peep 
or open sights. You will soon discover 
that you can hit the center at 200 yards 
when using this peep sight as easy as at 
100 yards with a peep or open sight. Even 
when the day is dark or the light poor, 
you can do fine shooting with a ’scope 
sight, when with other sights you would 
be unable to score a hit at all. 

I have killed coyotes at 400 to 600 yards 
when they were standing in shade or in 
dead grass, when without a ’scope a hit 
would have been impossible. Just the 
other day I went out jack-rabbit hunting 
to limber up a little and after working 
on guns in my shop all the forenoon. We 
had about 3 inches of snow and as the 
local jacks are the color of the snow 
at this time of year, they do not show up 
very plainly. I took my .25-caliber rifle 
with a Malcolm 4-power ’scope. The first 
jack was sitting up at 368 paces. I got 
him through the shoulder. The next 
jumped up at not over 100 yards, ran 
around a small knoll and came in sight 
again at 173 paces. I plugged him cen- 
ter as he stopped to say “Hello!” The 
next one got up when I shot, at 236 yards, 
and ran like a scared Indian. “How in 
Sam Hill did I miss him?” I thought as 
he went over a hill—and just then he slid 
about 6 feet in the snow, and I found that 
the 86-grain bullet had centered him. Only 
saw one more jack, and did not shoot, as 
he was exactly in line with a ranch-house ; 
but I beheaded a cotton-tail at very close 
range, not over 40 yards. 


HIS Remington Model 30 is a very 

fine-balanced rifle and even with ’scope 
on does not weigh more than a Springfie!d 
with plain sights. As I see it the stock 
is splendidly shaped and _ the trigger-pull 
is very crisp, although I always lighten 
the trigger-pull on all my rifles, as I like 
a very light pull. The makers were cer- 
tainly wise when they made the magazine 
floor-plate detachable—a great improve- 
ment on any other form as it makes it 


Remington Model 30 Express fitted with Malcolm telescope sight fitted by Bud Dalrymple 






easy to clean out dirt from its inwards. 
A hunting ’scope should not be over 4 
or 5 power at the most as higher-power 
’scopes have too small and dark a field 
for work on moving game. I can knock 
over a coyote or a rabbit much easier on 
the run than with peep or open sights, 
and have even shot large birds flying, 
with it. To be sure, any one who is not 
used to a scope will think at first that 
he can’t hold it on a mark, as the ’scope 
shows every little error that you do not 
notice with other sights, but you soon get 
onto it. It is particularly valuable to any 
one whose eyes are changing from age, 
and it gives a new lease of life to an old 
hunter. Get an accurate high-power fit- 
ted with a good ’scope not over 4 or 
power and you will be surprised at how 
far you can “knock’em over or ring a 
bull’s-eye.” 


Gun Cleaning Solvents 


OW that the hunting season is ap- | 


proaching, a word to the man who ex- 
pects to go afield with either shotgun or 
rifle, may not be amiss. Many guns are 
permanently damaged by careless cleaning 
—or no cleaning at all—after use. Some- 
times it is not until months afterward that 
the result of the dereliction has been 
brought to notice, but if it is discovered it 
frequently renders the gun beyond repair 
to such an extent that it is cast off and a 


new one purchased. Sportsmen should re- | 
member to supply themselves before depart- | 


ing on their hunting trips, with some recog- 
nized solvent or cleaning fluid, such, for in- 
stance, as Hoppe’s No. 9 (made by Frank 
A. Hoppe, Inc.), Nitro Solvent (put out 
by Remington), Crystal Cleaner (a Win- 
chester product), Marble’s Nitro Solvent, 
Chloroil (one of the Stazon products), or 
other standard cleaning fluids. 


A Correction. 

In answer to a correspondent, we stated that 
the Harrington & Richardson ‘Handy Gun” 
was made in .410 gauge. Mr. Harrington writes 
to tell us that this gun is made in both .410 and 
28 bore. Barrel lengths are 8 and 12% inches. 
—Editor. 





New A. & A. Goods 











New Single-Barrel Trap Gun 

The Hunter Arms Company has brought out 
a new Smith single-barrel trap gun to be known 
as the Olympic Grade. This gun is not to be 
made to order, but only to the standard specifica- 
tions that follow. L. C. Smith Olympic Grade 
Single-Barrel Trap Gun, gauge 12, length of 
barrel 32 inches, full pistol grip stock 14'%4 inches 
long, drop at comb 1% inches, at heel 1% inches, 
weight 8 to 8% pounds. The recoil pad and 
front and rear ivory sights are included as a 
standard equipment. 





The frame is neatly engraved with a scroll pat- 
tern, and the stock and fore-end are from se- 
lected walnut, carefully checkered. The barrels 
are bored according to the L. C. Smith special 
system for trap shooting, in order to insure veloc- 
ity, penetration and pattern. The Olympic em- 
bodies all the features of the more expensive 
grades, including rotary bolt, which was originally 
patented by the Hunter Arms Company and has 
been one of the features of an L. C. Smith gun 
for nearly fifty years.—Editor. 





In October DON’T MISS 
Dustin White’s whirring story 
*““Golden Days in Grouseland”’ 
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OX GUNN 
or $3650 C 


The new price of $36.50 brings the 
Fox-Sterlingworth within the reach of 
every man who appreciates a fine gun. 
The Sterlingworth, embodying all the 
features that make the Fox “The Finest 
Gun in the World,” has been for 
twenty years a favorite with gun-wise 
sportsmen. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern equip- 
ment, and manufacturing methods refined by years of 
experience make it possible to produce an even better 
gun at a lower price. 

The Sterlingworth has fewer working parts than any 
other make of double-barrel hammerless gun—sim- 

licity of design that results in positive action and 
ong life. 

It has a three-piece lock with nickel-steel hammer 
and firing-pin combined. 

It has a rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear and prevents the gun from “shooting 
loose.” 

Coil springs are used throughout, because of their 
proved superiority over flat or V springs. They are 
guaranteed for life against breakage. 

In appearance, the Sterlingworth is comparable with 
many higher-priced guns. Its stock and fore-end are 
fine quality American walnut with weatherproof Duco 
finish and attractive checkering. 

When you choose a Sterlingworth, you get the gun 
best fitted for your favorite shooting. It is made in 
12, 16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 26-28-30 or 32 inches 
and any boring you desire. 

Other Fox Guns range in price from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be built to the purchaser’s specifi- 
cations—custom-built guns of world-famous quality. 

Choose your Fox Gun at your dealer’s. Write us 
today for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “How to 
Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4726 N. 18th Street + + Philadelphia 
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FOX PLAY GUN 


For the youngsters, there is a true-to-life reproduction of the Fox 
Gun—the only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. Absolutely 
harmless, even indoors. Wonderful for games. At all sporting goods 
and toy departments. Send for folder. 











FOX GUNS 
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HOBART WATERTITE 


SHELL CASE 


It holds 





will protect your shells from water. 
200 shells in original cartons. Tray holds 
cleaning rod solvent, ete., within the lid until 
needed, _ Has Corbin hasp lock. Handle is 
recessed in lid. Price - $3.50 
HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO, 
807 16th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











“Lighter, smaller in bulk 
and plenty warm— 


tn fact the warmest I have ever slept 
“Pp there in western Quebec. The 
Eiderdown robes were there also, 
but I would not trade your bag for 
any of them—It'e the best one I’ve 
ever seen.” (Dr. G. M. Hays) 
Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bags are 
Scientifically Correct, 
Warm, Sanitary, Best 
for Outdoor Sieeping, 
Tour and Camp............ 










Mirakel Binocu'ars — New 7- $35. 
Power, 6 oz., high-grade Prism 
Hensoldt New “‘Dialyt'’’—6x30 $58 


Zeiss Wide “‘Deltrentis’’—8 x 30 $66 
Write Prismiris Pocket Binocular 
py 6X genuine prism; 12 oz. $16 
FREE Sportsman’s Compass ................ $3.5 
C aa Canoe Sponsons—Portable and ad- 
ata- justable, per pair .... ee 
log, Flash Light—no batteries: 8” long; 
E complete electric-light pliant; runs 

continuously; guaranteed ............ $10 


ANTHONY FIALA, 25 Warren St., New York City 


APTI, 
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$3022 
SA AUTOMATIC 


HEJECTOR: 


3 


mand. Perfect 
action and finish. Has all the features of Guns 
selling at much higher prices. Automatic Ejector 
throws out only fired shells. Absolutely reliable. 
Specifications conform to requirements of every 
exacting shooter. PRICE ONLY $30. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, order divect. Send for 
complete catalog of DAVIS CERTIFIED GUNS. 


The DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers St., Dept. As5 New York, N. Y. 














Pope’s Osage Orange 


38 OR 32 CAL, ; 


Target Practice 

Revolver. Greatest Price-Cut in 
History. Formerly $12 Blue steel, 

rifled barrel, checkered grip. Best 

for Trapping, Hunting and Target 
Practice, A Fully Guaranteed Gua 
6-shot, long barrel, accurate. powerfu!, hard hitter 
Send No Money i Pay to expressman on delivery 
only $6.45 plus very reasonable express charges 
Jenkins Co, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 84G% 


















Here’s 
The Ideal Decoy 


New Patented Duck Decoys have 
hollow metal bodies that nes 


together, s0 dozen can be car 
ried > pocket. Adjustable h-ad 
and eyes ma 


ike 
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The Cutts Compensator 
By Capt. Chas. Askins ¢ 


HE Cutts Compensator is the inven- 
tion of Colonel R. C. Cutts, United 
States Marine Corps. It fits on the 
muzzle of a rifle or shotgun, and has some- 
what the appearance of a Maxim silencer. 
It has been adapted to rifles, shotguns, ma- 
chine guns, and cannon, up to a 105-mm. 
Howitzer. 
I have not seen one of these things and 
am hardly qualified to describe it accurate- 


ly. It is a steel tube about 6 inches long 
and weighing around half a pound, as 


fitted to a shotgun. Still referring to the 
shotgun compensator and not certain pre- 


cisely how the rifle device is built, the 
compensator is technically divided into 
three parts, the expansion chamber, the 
recompression chamber, and the choke. It 
has “ports” for the escape of gas, these 
holes extending backward at a_ precise 
angle, to prevent gas blast from reaching 
the muzzle. Gas blast tends to drive a 


gun backward, thus adding to recoil, but 
such gas blast as these parts might permit 
would tend to drive the piece forward and 
thus relieve recoil. 

Going to shotguns now, the expansion 
chamber would permit the shot column to 
spread, just as it would in emerging from 
the muzzle of an ordinary shotgun. Dur- 
ing the time that the shot are thus spread- 
ing the gas is escaping backward thru the 
ports. Having reached the limits of the 


reaches the expansion chamber and spreads 
enough to strike its sides, the column is 


broken up into separate pellets. These are 
then reassembled in the recompression 
chamber, with this difference. Any gas 


that might have escaped past the wads, 
thus getting into the shot, which is some- 
thing that photographs indicate does hap- 
pen, now escapes thru the open ports, and 
the shot enter this chamber and the choke 
entirely free of gas. This gas among the 
shot is one of the things that lead to the 
shot scattering badly, because it drives out- 
ward the instant it is free from the barrel. 
Moreover, the shot are now traveling on 
their own momentum, and on emerging 
from the muzzle are not disturbed in their 
flight by gas at high pressure, which is what 
generally happens. The wads from a shot- 
gun, uncompensated, are said to be driven 
by the gas blast into the rear of the shot 
column, flattening it or “pancaking” it. 
Such shot as are struck by the more rapid- 
ly moving powder wads, while still in con- 
tact with those pellets in front, must tend 
to drive outward, because they are not 
free to move in any other direction. Ad- 
ditionally the powder wads are said to be 
sometimes driven entirely thru the shot, 
producing wagon-wheel patterns. These 
things do not happen when the compensa- 
tor is in place because the bulk of the gas 
pressure has passed out thru the open ports. 





MNOEE 


Compensator on a Lefever gun, and different compensators that may be carried in 
the pocket 


expansion chamber the shot are now re- 
compressed and thence driven into the 
choke after the fashion of ordinary guns 
choke bored. 

The action of the compensator is de- 
scribed as being different from that of an 
ordinary gun. In the first place and of 
importance to many, there is the lessened 
recoil. A Springfield rifle, mounted with 
this device, is supposed to have about the 
same amount of recoil as a .25-20. In shot- 
guns a 10-bore would have the recoil of a 
20 as normally loaded. 


IBRATION is also said to be absent. 

The vibration of a_ shotgun barrel, 
particularly a thin barrel, heavy load, sin- 
gle, is said to sometimes throw the pattern 
a foot or more off of where it is aimed. 
Vibration in both the shotgun and the rifle 
is reduced to a point where it is no longer 
an important factor. Vibration is said to 
affect patterns. Photographs, taken at the 
instant the shot emerge from the muzzle, 
indicate that the shot column may be 
broken up just as it leaves the muzzle, 
leading to erratic patterns, and perhaps to a 
blown-up pattern. Governed by the com- 
pensator this is not the case. The shot 
may be more or less welded together when 
in the cone and so remain during the bar- 
rel travel, but when the shot column 





All this being true, patterns assume a 
different appearance when shot from com- 
pensated guns to what they have when fired 
from other guns. The shot are no longer 
shown in clumps and groups on the pattern 
paper, but are better spaced, with one pellet, 
an interval, and then another. Further- 
more, the outer edges of the pattern are 
as densely covered with shot as the center, 
and the velocity of the shot is practically 
the same for the outer and inner pellets, 
which would preclude much shot stringing. 
On top of this, patterns now become uni- 
form, not only in density, but in uniform- 
ity of count. This really appears to be the 
case, judging by these paterns which were 
shot from a compensated gun, choked to 
690. 


OAD Super X, No. 6 shot, 114 ounces, 
290 pellets, 30-inch, 40 yards: 


Round Pattern Percentage 
1 253 87.2 
r 4 249 86 
3 241 83.1 
4 253 872 
5 241 83.1 
» 242 83.2 
7 247 85.2 
8 243 83.4 
9 253 87.2 

10 259 89.3 
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Get Your Birds With an 


Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 


There’s a chill in the air—and mil- 
lions of game birds, winging South 
to warmer weather. 


When they pass over your favorite 
shooting grounds, you'll be fully 
prepared to take your full measure 
of fun if you’re equipped with an 
L. C. Smith Gun. 


The Field Grade is a first class gun 
for general use, nicely balanced, 
bored by exclusive Smith methods, 


and in every respect a better gun 
than its retail price of $40 would 
indicate. 


Your gun dealer will be pleased to 
let you handle an L. C. Smith Gun, 


so you can see and feel for yourself 


what a real buy one of these 
championship shotguns is. 


If your dealer’s stock is in- 
complete, write for our descriptive 
Booklet J44. 





The Winged Hosts are Here! 


| L. C. SMITH GUN 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 


An L. C. Smith Gun Won the Last Grand American 
























TEN MILE 





Long 
Range 
have them. 





If you can see one mile, these superpower French 


EYES! 
10 POWER | 


$2 1-25 vais 
‘‘Cheapat $50”’ 


—Says Navy Man | 


Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think 
of the things you can see! 
Ten mile radius—a 20 mile 
circle—nearly 400 square 
miles. And you can easily 


ereo-prism biroculars will extend your 





st 
vision 10 TIMES. 
10 marel Multiply pleasures of hobby and sport. Use 
Lenses | a pair touring, observation, hunting, golfing, 
nature study, astronomy, etc. Superbly made for 


a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. | 

Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four 

lenses and most of the better ones on 

this binocular has 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No 

wonder it gives an expansive field, briliant illu- 
ination and fine defi 


H 


Prisms 


ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times 


six? But 





Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one C.0.D., 
paying postman balance and few cents - 


pare it in every way for 


FREE 


CATALOG 


Everythi: 


ments. finest and 


gives all informetion how to c 
PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First | 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 19, Elmira,N.Y. 


needs at the LOWEST 


very glass tested. 
TRIAL Forestry Dep’ts buy from us. The same in 8x only | 


in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes 


= e. Check and com 
five days with others selling for double or 
you do not like it for any reason what- 

ey will be promptly returned. | 

The U.S. Gov’t and State | 

rpasses others at $23.50 and more. 
Over 200 Glasses 

All Makes—$1-$110 

and optical instru- | 
largest assortment in America. Catalog 

the best for your individu: 


Name . 
Address 
| Dealer <... 


“Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting” 






Marlin — 
gets the game 








EAVES rustling underfoot. Eyes and 
ears alert for the feathered whirlwind— 
then the roar of your Marlin echoing across 
the hills. Back at dusk, happy and satisfied. 
Depend on a Marlin every time to get the 
game. It’s a sturdier, harder hitting, longer 
range gun—the life-long companion of sea- 
soned shooters. Choose your Marlin now— 
it’s ready for you. Your dealer can fit you out. 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
89 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me without cost 
| the new Marlin Gun Catalog. 


Department. 


shells from magazine. Automatic 


Safety Device. 


a copy of 


Send for the Complete Catalog. 


Double Extractors. 


Expert Repair 


Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 


12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. Full 
Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke, or 26 inch Cylinder 
Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. Solid Steel Breech, 
inside as well as out. Solid Top. Side Ejection. 
Press-Button Cartridge Release remove loadec 


Recoil Hang-Fire 


Trigger Safety. 


Marlin 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 89 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 

















There’s 
Satisfaction in 


Accurate Shooting 


with 


MAN 
SIGHTS 


You will have to admit there are shots you 
have missed that should have been made. 
Before you go hunting this fall, try replac- 
ing your present sights with a set of Ly- 
man Sights. The Lyman aperture rear 
sight located close to your eye, makes it 
easy to see your mark and to draw a bead 
instantly. Lyman sights have been a won- 
derful help to sportsmen everywhere. They 
are made by experts who have specialized 
in sights for all guns for forty years. 
Write Lyman or see your dealer. 






Get the Lyman Sights made for 
your gun 


Up-to-the- 
minute 


sights for 


all guns, 





iSW with disc for 
Win. 54 Rifle $11.50. 
Aiso 48 Sights for 
Spring., Rem., Krag, 


Mauser, etc, 





New No. 40 Sight 
for Sav M. 40. 
Rec tapped and 
drilled. 








3 





No. 26 carbine 
front sight 
No. 1 A Comb Ivory, red, gold 
No. 3 Ivory bead rear sight. or silver bead, 
front sight. $1.00 $4.50. $1.00 
Send 10c for new Catalog No. 16 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 








- HOFFMAN ARMS | 
Sole Makers 


F. L. HOFFMAN and J. WRIGHT 
of 





| 
single, double, Over- | 
Hoffman rifles in all 
.22 .505; double barreled 
rifles in all calibres. We make a specialty 
of high grade repairing on best English | 
made guns, Ejector and single trigger 
work, nastedbans. reboring, rebarreling | 
rifles of all calibres and makes. Sights, | 
sighting and telescopic sight mounting with | 
cur own telescope mount which is the last 
work in this line. All genuine Hoffman 
arms bear our signature. Address 


HOFFMAN & WRIGHT 
Gun and Rifle Makers 


Manufacturers 
Under trap guns; 
calibres from .22 to 








P. O. Box 87 Ardmore, Okla. 











JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS 


For For 
Rifles Shot- 
guns 






Softest pad made. Easily attached From your 
deals or dir rect. One ply Black $1. Lon Two. Ply nee. $2.00; Three 
Ply Black $2.50. Red Sponge Pads 50c extra ened. More attractive 
on gun or rifle. Send for = host K CO NG"’ catalog. 

‘ess 


re 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 abavens Chlcage, mM, 
Largest manufacturers of recoil pads in the world 





| ordinary 


| test. 








Peters, Oval cartridge, 114 ounces, No. 


6 shot: 
Average 
Average 
Average 


of 10 shots, 
of 5 shots, 
of 5 shots, 


30-inch, 82.7 
30-inch, 65.9 
30-inch, 57.7 

It is to be seen that Super X shot with 
remarkable evenness, shot after shot, the 
variation being far less than is ordinarily 
obtained. The results with Peters car- 
tridges are remarkable for just one thing 
—the way the patterns are carried out 
beyond the standard 40 yards. I have been 
making a prolonged test of factory am- 
munition recently at both 40 and 60 yards, 
and such a thing as getting 57.7 per cent 
at 60 yards looks entirely impossible with 
guns and such ammunition. As 
a matter of fact Peters in No. 2 shot H. V. 
dropped to 30 per cent at 60 yards in my 
If the compensator will enable shot- 
guns to carry a pattern of from 55 to 60 
per cent at 60 yards, we are to be blessed 
with an entirely new order of smooth bore 
guns. 


The 


40 yards, 
50 yards, 
60 yards, 


compensators have the following 
chokes, 12 gauge (the figures are to be 
read in diameter of the muzzle in thou- 
sandths of an inch): 690, 693, 705, 720, 
725, 740. These correspond to all the varia- 
tions of choke now obtainable from full 
choke to full cylinder. 

When mounting the compensator, bar- 
rels are cut down from 30 to 24 inches. 
This removes the normal choke in the gun 
which permits the compensator choke to act 
instead. It has been shown that this cut- 
ting down of the barrel, taken in connec- 
tion with the compensator, does not reduce 
velocities. The gun is then fitted with 
every degree of choke desired, by separate 
compensators, one of which can be re- 
moved and another put in place in the 
field if desired. This of course gives every 
degree of density in pattern, from cylinder 
to 85 per cent, all in one gun. Single- 
barrel compensators only are made at this 
time, but double-barrel compensators are 


| coming. 


N ODD thing about these compensators, 
according to Colonel Cutts, is that the 
higher the velocity with which the charge 
is driven into the compensator, the denser 
the pattern. This is precisely the opposite 
of the normal gun where high velocities 
lead to reduced patterns. If we can put 
more powder into the shell when we want 
denser patterns, the whole doggone thing 
of killing loads for shotguns is settled. 
The Colonel says that where a gun was 
shooting along about 83 per cent, more 
powder was placed in the shell and the 
pattern jumped to 92 per cent. That kind 
of thing impressed me. 

Another claim for the compensator is 
that ordinary full-croke patterns are ob- 
tained at the expense of shot deformation. 
In order to shoot full-choke patterns a 
full-choke gun must so weld its shot col- 
umn that the shot travel in a body, cling- 
ing together for a certain distance. They 
cling together because one pellet is jammed 
into the next with such force that the en- 
tire charge travels as a single missile, up 
to the time when air and other causes en- 
able the mass to separate into pellets. Not 
all of them are always so separated, 
witness pattern papers where from two 
to half a dozen pellets may have landed 
still welded together. This semi-welding 
is necessary to full choked patterns because 
otherwise the gas that is among the shot 
pellets, reinforced by the gas that drives 
by the base wads, would disrupt the shot 
column the instant it left the muzzle, and 
we would then get cylinder patterns only. 
The reason the same principle does not 
apply to the compensator is that no gas 
remains in the shot column, and not enough 
is left back of the wads to have any effect 
on the shot column. The governing prin- 
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ciple of the compensator is of course the 
ports, which prevent the powder gas from 
following on after the shot and disrupting 
the pattern. 

Let me say in conclusion that I do not 


know anything about these compensators 
of my own knowledge, never having shot 
one. It appears logical to me that the 
device will do precisely what is claimed 
for it. I am pretty confident that it is 
going to lead to a lot of improvement in 
shotguns, particularly in the range of guns 
with heavy loads. About the reduced re- 
coil I have no doubt whatever. The recoil 
reduction principle is the same as that of 
the Maxim silencer, except more positive 
in its action. Just when the gas would 
strike the air with violent impact, reacting 
on the gas still emerging and in turn on 
the gun and the man behind it, this same 
gas in the compensator tends to drive the 
piece away from the shoulder, and two 
forces, one acting against the other, causes 
the gun to remain stationery, no kick and 
no jump. 


Shotgun Recoil and Flinching 
By Maurice H. Decker 
-_ HE recoil or “kick” of a gun can have 
a serious effect upon accuracy if 
the shooter is inclined to flinch 
when he pulls the trigger. Flinching is 
not confined entirely to the novice or 
beginner. I think I can safely say that 
every shooter, no matter how little or 
large his experience with firearms, has at 
some time or other had to fight this 
persistent habit. 
Many of us find a natural tendency 
to flinch at the start of our shooting life 





Despite the apparent clumsiness of the 
thick magazine-containing fore-end, 


the heavy receiver, and the moving- 

barrel mechanism, the autoloading 

shotgun is one of the most comfortable 
to shoot 


which must be continually suppressed. 
If we are not capable of doing this, we 
will never make efficient marksmen. Old- 
timers, men who are veterans with fire- 
arms, will confess that they flinch 
occasionally, usually at unexpected mo- 
ments, spoiling what would have been a 
splendid shot or group; so one need not 
become discouraged in his attempts to 
eliminate the habit until he has striven 
exhaustively, and even then there is still 
hope. 

Of course recoil has more influence 
upon riflemen than on shotgun shooters, 
because fine accuracy in holding and pull- 
ing is more essential with the rifle, but 
still many easy shots are missed with 12- 
gauge guns because the fear of recoil 
upsets our aim and calculations. 

What causes flinching? There are 









many reasons for the habit, and while 
they overlap, we can classify them into 


three general causes. First is the wrong 
proportion of gun and load, second poor 
physical and mental condition of the 
shooter, and the third is bad trigger pull. 


Flinching seems to be mainly a matter | 


of nerves. The kick of a properly-loaded 
gun is seldom a recoil vicious enough to 
cause actual physical discomfort. But in 
the case of the shotgun we find a com- 
plete upsetting of nerves and brain for 
a brief fraction of a second, not because 
of any actual discomfort but more from 
shock alone. Altho we realize perfectly 


the recoil is not going to hurt the shoul- | 


der we still duck and flinch when we pull. 
It seems to be the suddenness and vio- 
lence of the discharge that induces the 
nervous fear resulting in a flinch. 

I have done a lot of shotgun shooting 
this year; in fact I have fired hundreds 
more of shells of 10, 12, 16 and 20-gauge 
guns than I have ever shot before in so 
few months. Target shooting encourages 
the flinching habit. There is none of the 
excitement of running or rising game to 
divert your mind from the coming shoul- 
der jar and muzzle blast. Many a time an 
inexperienced shooter has fired heavy loads 
and has been totally unaware of the sturdy 
recoil simply because his mind was com- 
pletely concentrated upon the excitement of 
flushing game. Target shooting tho is a 
cold-blooded, prosaic business that will de- 
velop flinching if anything can. 

It did in my case. The first indication 
I had of this was when I began shooting 
some new High Velocity loads in a light 
double 12. After a few shots I began 
to duck a little at the final squeeze-off 
of the trigger. My new model Ithaca 
only weighs 6 pounds 10 ounces and right 
now I admit a fellow has little business 
shooting heavy duck loads in so light 
a gun at targets. Not unless his nerves 


are cast iron. 
OVAL loads really require a minimum 
of 7%% pounds of gun, and as much 
as 7% pounds in a 12 is very comforting. 
My Remington Auto-Loader of this 
weight is the easiest gun to shoot in the 
matter of recoil I have ever used. It 
shoots comfortably with any load. I be- 
lieve the auto-loading action does reduce 
gun recoil. Some claim the forward 
jump of the breech-bolt is as bad as the 
actual kick but I haven’t found this so. 
I know personally two shooters who have 
cured themselves of flinching by going 
over to the auto-loading types. Not only 
does the action probably absorb part of 
backward thrust but the gun itself is a 
bit heavier than the modern doubles and 
both factors result in a weapon that 
shoots easily and without punishment. 

All “Super” loads are intended for 
medium and heavyweight guns. A half- 
pound of extra material can absorb a 
surprising amount of recoil. The logical 
thing for the flinching shooter is to re- 
duce the gauge of his gun if a 734-pound 
12 is too heavy to carry. A 7'%4-pound 
16 shoots nicely as does a 6%4-pound 20. 
Lightweight like every other tendency 
can be carried to an extreme. 

A piece as light as my Ithaca is more 
adapted to field loads of 3 drams unless 
the shooter knows himself to be flinch- 
proof. It is too light for the duck shooter 
who displays a slight tendency to flinch, 
provided his flinching comes from the 
actual fear of gun punishment. And this 
brings us to the second general cause: 
the physical and mental condition of the 
gunner, which can mean he is either 
afraid of recoil for physical reasons or 
that he flinches from the strain of con- 
centration in aiming. 
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“THEONLYSHOT THATCOUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 


The Model 8 Remington 
High Power Autoloading 
Rifle. Five shots. Chambered 
for .25 Rem., .30 Rem., .32 
Rem. and .35 Rem. Ex- 
press, High Speed and 
Regular Cartridges. 


THE 
MOST EFFECTIVE 
SPORTING RIFLE 
autoloading rifle is the most effec- 


N 
A tive weapon for big game. By auto- 
matically loading and cocking itself after 
each time the trigger is pulled, it allows 
the shooter to concentrate all his atten- 
tion upon his aim; and to deliver the 
shots more rapidly. 


The Model 8 Remington Autoloading 
Rifle is the only one that positively locks 
the cartridge in the chamber until the 
bullet has left the muzzle, and thus pre- 
vents loss of killing power through the 
escape of gases. It hasa box magazine per- 
manently attached that cannot be lost. 
It is rugged in construction, but is well 
balanced and points easily. It can be easily 
dismounted without tools, and when 
taken down it will pack in a space 
23 inches long. 


See the Model 8 at your dealer’s. Write 


for a descriptive circular. 






Model 8A 








“Stand- REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
ard’’Grade ad a 
Rites, Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
$58.10 25 Broadway New York City 
eminegto 
©1928 R. A. Co. 2321 
WMD BBE BBE B08 ome a eae CRG Gee 





KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 
This new KING Peep Sight ig 





has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each “click,” or achange inel- 
evation of approximately % 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means 
at any distance. The Stem is 
automatically locked when 
raised toshooting position and 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 
matically unlocks itself in ° half-cocked”’ position only. and carbines. 


Catalog ‘‘O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles” FREE 
Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 







SCREW- DRIVER-POINT 3 






FULL BUCKHORN, SEMI-BUCKHORN OR 
FLAT 5 


Eight Combination Reversible Disc, 
Double Elevator, with screw driver 
point. Absolutely the best model open 


Price $4.60 





D. W. KING 
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Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories angi pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sporte 
ing magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE 

° ’ ° 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and L 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
bie, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitung and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Rem- 
ington Sportsman's Knife, 
The Name * 
“Remington” 
on the blade is 
your — 
of quality 





















Jatisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order tcday to 











HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








Write today for this big 
book of sporting informa- 
tion — describes complete 
line of sports equipment; 
guns and ammunition of 
all kinds, cleaning rods, 
sights, loading tools, pow- 
der and shot, clothing, 
shoes, 
outboard ee, 
canoes, dog 
SPECIAL OFFER! 
Watch Chain Pistol 
Shoots Real Blanks 
Send only $1.49 and I will 
send this real miniature 
pistol—loud as a pro- 
tection as well as lots of 
fun—complete withammunition. One 
to a person. Thousands have paid $2. and $3. 
_ P. VON FRANTZIUS 
608 Diversey Pkwy. Dept. 39 Chicago, IIl. 


oe Model Making — 


Volume I 


HOW TO MAKE WORTH- 
WHILE MODELS OF 
DECORATIVE SHIPS 


NTZIUS 


p.von Te 





‘boats, 
supplies. 


LOWEST PRICES. 









By Capt. E. Armitage McCann 





Profusely 
with scale drawings of every part. 

Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, 
either simplified or with complete de- 


illustrated, practical book 


| tails. The author is a recognized au- 
| thority on ship model making, and his 
book contains every detail from start 
to finish, 
Each volume $2.50, postpaid. 
purchased separately. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 


May be 

















Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You can’t Afford to Miss It. $1 postpaid. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Denver, Colo. 





| is often over-done. 


The shooter who fears the actual re- 
coil should use every possible means of 
prevention instead of searching for a 
cure. Increase the gun’s weight or 
lighten the load or both. Get the recoil 
so light that you mind it no longer. Put 
a recoil pad on the butt or shoot with 
a padded shoulder in shirt or coat. Have 
the gun fit you. A soft leather cheek 
pad, built up so it rests naturally against 
the cheek in the firing position, will often 
reduce the discomfort of gun recoil until 
the shooter does not mind it. 

It also makes a heap of difference how 
you hold the gun. We used to instruct 
beginners to press the gun stock back 
against the shoulder as tightly as pos- 
sible, in fact pull hard on it to keep the 
butt snugly in place. This advice was 
all right unless practiced to an extreme, 
for a loosely held piece will certainly 
sock you a terrible jolt. 

But this pulling back on the shoulder 
I find I can vary the 
“feelable” recoil of my light guns fully 
a third by holding them differently. If 


| I pull back hard against the shoulder they 


kick badly. There isn’t a whole lot of 
difference between the popular gauges in 
recoil for the smaller bores are built 
proportionately lighter and their recoil 


| seems sharper and more accentuated by 





the muzzle blast. 

Instead of pulling sharply back, pull 
back only with the hand that grips the 
forearm and then push ahead with the 
hand on the pistol grip. Push forward 
with a firm grip but not enough to move 
the gun away from the shoulder. Held 
in this manner my light guns shoot fully 
one-third more comfortably. The trigger 
hand absorbs a substantial per cent of 
the recoil and does it without effort or 
strain. 


RACTICE on this double strain grip 

until it comes naturally when you 
swing on a duck or goose. It is a valu- 
able stunt in holding for gun-shy shooters 
who flinch from the actual punishment 
of recoil. It is a little more difficult to 
perform in quick field shooting, but field 
loads are lighter and their recoil does 
not need neutralizing. 

The surest way to discourage a be- 
ginner in shotgun shooting is to start 
him or her with an over-charged, under- 
weight small gauge. Some think because 
the bore is small the gun can’t possibly 


| kick, but I have shot 20s with the high 
| velocity loads that kicked as meanly as 











my 9-pound 12-ounce 10-gauge gun. <A 
20 that weighs 6% pounds with 30-inch 
barrels and moderate loads is an excel- 
lent primer in shotgun shooting or a 
splendid antidote for the man who has 
gone stale 
been firing loads beyond his capacity of 
control. 

An extra 2 inches of barrel take the 
muzzle blast out away from the shooter’s 
head and even this small distance is of 
material value. If you want to know 
just how shocking muzzle blast can be, 
shoot some 3-inch 12 loads in a short-bar- 
reled gun! 

Now we come to the second division 


| of physical and mental condition and here 


we find flinching is due to the continued 
strain of concentrating in aiming and 
pointing the gun. This is less 
able in quick snap-shooting early in the 


| day, but if the shooting is good the gun- 


ner finds his nerves getting tired and 
jaded and he starts to flinch a little just 
at the final squeeze-off of the trigger. 

Nerve strain and fatigue do cause 
flinching. This can be proved by remem- 
bering some shooters actually flinch with 
rifles and loads as light as the .22 long 


notice- | 
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and flinches because he has | 









rifle, which we know full well has no 


rearward movement whatever. This form 
of flinching is common with riflemen. 
The longer one holds and wavers back 
and forth on the target, the longer his 
nerves and brain are under strain and 
the more liable he is to flinch. 

The only cure for this variety of flinch- 
ing is rigid and careful training, both of 
nerves and muscles, altho muscle devel- 
opment is secondary and valuable mainly 
because it means stronger and steadier 
nerves. I know one shooter who found 
cotton pledgets in each ear a big aid. 
They shut out most of the jarring report 
which he was always expecting and wait- 
ing for and this anticipation used up a 
certain amount of nervous energy needed 
for concentrating against the tendency to 
flinch. 

It takes iron nerves to stand up behind 
a 12-bore at the traps and let it pound 
you for hours. More nerve than muscle, 
for mere flesh is weak and flabby unless 
backed by strong nerve-energy to hold 


it in control and drive the powerful 
sinews to perform automatically as 
bidden. 


It might be wise for the flinching 
shooter to cut out targets entirely and 
shoot only at game. When you can “pull 
down” on a running rabbit or incoming 
duck, something that gives enough cere- 
bral kick to make you forget the mate- 
rial kick of the gun, you have a bigger 
chance of controlling the tendency to duck 
and flinch. In fact you usually forget all 
about it. 

A bad trigger pull will unconsciously 
encourage flinching. After you have 
squeezed off a reasonable pressure and 
the gun doesn’t respond you are tempted 
to finish with a quick sharp jerk which 
means a simultaneous flinch. 

It is impossible to train effectively in 
eliminating the flinching habit with a gun 
that pulls hard. A fierce pull will easily 
undo all the good results of such train- 
ing. A shooter will be constantly fighting 
his instinctive impulse to duck and at 
first he will only be able to control him- 
self for brief moments. After his nerves 
are steeled not to flinch and the gun does 
not fire when he expects it to because 
of a draggy pull, he is liable to lose his 
control and finish the pull by a sharp 
spasmodic jerk and of course he flinches 
at the same moment. 

This was illustrated to me in trap and 
target shooting. One barrel of my dou- 
ble pulled about one pound easier than 
the other; in fact, sometimes I didn’t 
know exactly when it would let go. I 
seldom flinched with this barrel for the 
gun usually fired sooner than expected. 
But the other pull was harder and re- 
quired a longer, stronger squeeze and [I 
invariably flinched when it discharged. 

The remedy here is obvious. Reduce 
the pull and eliminate as much of the 
creep as is consistent with safety. 


Cheap Shotguns 
By F. R. Rodgers 


UNS are expensive. That is, most of 
G them are, and so is the ammunition 

that goes into and out of them. 
Sometimes, when we reflect, it does not 
seem that guns are any higher in pro- 
portion to lots of other things than they 
were in 1900. The truth of the matter 
is that we live in a different age now from 
what we did in 1900, and the money does 
not seem to go around quite so far. Now 
we have the automobile, with its subse- 
quent gas, tires, and general upkeep to 
include in the monthly budget. In 1900 
we walked or took a trolley car; not so 
today—we ride in our machine. Many a 











man in 1900, whose wage or salary was 
considerably les sthan half the rate for 
like work now, could buy a shotgun for 
$25 then, and would have to squeeze and 
save now to pay $15 for one. It is not 
that he works less—he may work more; 
but, as said above, we live in a different 
age and the money has to be spread over 
a greater area. 

The average man today enjoys hunting 
about the same as the average man did 
twenty-five years ago. Many things tend 
to take the hunting joy out of life, one 
of the things being the cost of guns and 
hunting equipment. The purpose of this 
article is to show that there are good guns 
is to show that there are good guns on 
on the market, and in a larger variety to 
select from than ever before, that can be 
purchased for a modest sum. True, one 
connot expect made-to-order, the latest 
refinements, hand fitting and all that sort 
of thing, but nevertheless there are a lot 
of good guns that sell cheaply and will 
give the owner years of service if given 
reasonable care and attention. Quite often 
the owner of a cheap gun will neglect it 
to such an extent that the piece is soon 
ruined thru rust and all the blame placed 
on the maker because the blamed thing 
rusted, when maybe it was laid on a shelf 
in the garage, down in the basement or 
some other place and never cleaned or 
oiled. Given a little cleaning and oiled 
slightly before being put away, the cheap 
gun will respond with years of service. 
Many seem to think that the high-priced 
guns are the only ones that need cleaning 
and oiling. They talk about cheap junk, 
won't wear, etc., and would never take 
the trouble to half clean a cheap gun in 
order to give it a chance to show its 
stuff. 

The best advice is to buy the best arm 
one can afford; if only a cheap single- 
barrel shotgun, then buy that kind and if 
taken care of it will give the owner a 
great deal of hunting enjoyment. 

Maybe one can borrow a gun or rent 
one, which is still worse, as often the 
rental gun is too poor to sell. On the 
other hand gun rent is too high, sometimes 
$2 for a bum double for one day’s 
use. About five trips like that would 
pay for a single barrel which the owner 
could use for several years of hunting. 
Sometimes one can be fortunate enough 
to pick up a bargain in a used gun and 
quite often pick up a good stinging, espe- 
cially if some amateur gunsmith has 
attempted any boring to improve the pat- 
tern. Unless one is sure of what he is 
getting in a used arm it is better to buy 
a new cheap one and do the wearing out 
himself. 


hag are good single-barrel shot- 
guns the same as good doubles and 
pumps. Each class has its best makers. 
Do not expect extras in the single-barrel 
hunting shotgun. They can only sell at 
the price they do by being manufactured 
in large volume and all alike, every opera- 
tion possible done by machinery. The 
same applies to the cheaper double guns. 
No better gun can be given to a boy or 
a beginner than a single-barrel shotgun. 
For the boy, the man who does not care 
to invest much, there are some mighty 
good single-barrel shotguns that range in 
price frdm about $10 to $15, that shoot 
good and wear well, and one does not have 
to resort to the “Long Range Shooter” 
made expressly for the U. R. Skinner 
Sporting Goods Co., either. For one I 
always wanted to see the maker’s name 
on what I buy and never cared much for 
the “made expressly” goods. You know 
who to blame an:i where to send for parts 
in case blame or parts are needed. 
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ALPINE “A” 


8x27 
Compare this with others before purchasing. 





This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 


scopic effect. 
PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 


If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 


Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 


We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 


Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street 
Established 33 years 
m porter— Manufacturer 


utive charges of powder 





endorsed by experienced 


rapid handling of mod- 
ern powders. $7.50. 





Denver, Colo. 





85 West St., 





MEASURES POWDER 
ACCURATELY 


the No. 5 Ideal Powder 


Measure throws consec- 


with weighed accuracy. 
Handles Hi-Vel, 1204, 
Bullseye, and other pis- 
tol powders. Used and 


reloaders and powder 
manufacturers for most 





Every reloader needs the Ideal 
Handbook, by eminent American 
Authorities. Townsend Whelen, 
Julian Hatcher, Charles Askins. 
Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


IDEAL TOOLS 


Manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 














Martin Johnson’s 


book “Safari” is a 
1928 “best seller.” 
‘“Simba,”’ his 

motion picture 
of African wild 
life is the hit 
of Broadway. 
Read Safari 
and see 
Simba. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin John- 
son use Itha- 
cas, in darkest 
Africa, because 
Ithacas are 
always depend- 
able. 


MASS LINCOR Trap and Game Guns 
With his Ithaca $37.50 to $750.00 


Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 





Name 
Address 
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Packed 
hunter. 
Mallards, 


wooden box for use of 
Sold for over 40 years. 
Sprigs, Widgeon, Teal, Red 
Canvas Backs, and Geese. 
for description. 

Manufactured by 


Canvas Decoy — Union City, Tennessee 
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SPRINGF IELD RIF RIFLES— $2 7 


Genuine .30-06; barrel 22%; magazine 5shot . 


Fancy “Sporter’’. 30-06; Lyman sight; 24” bbl. 365. rod 
Krag U.S. Army .30 cal. 5 shot magazine . - 0.50 
Phnenanes 


COLT’S Used Police 


Guaranteed Perfect — 
Police Positive: .32 cal. 344”or 4” 
barrel. Blued $18.75; Nickel $14.75 
Colt’s Army .38 cal. D.A 6” blued $18.5 
Colt’s Army .45 cal. 8.A.54 “blued $22.50 
Colt’s Army Special..38 ¢ “{ 5” barrel; blued: 
with Audley Holster; G ood : AB DOW. .cescee 


$4475 











‘$24.00 


Don’t take chances—buy the best revolvers 
$2 Deposit required on C. O. D.’s—Express shipment ony 
New Catalog “‘L'’—Guns, Sptg. Gds., exercisers, etc. 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO. _L-52 Warren St., N. Y. City 















. gf over 3 tong; in 5 sections, t heees ri Powerful 


lenses 4 ft. fe tant objects. arr ng at case FREE | ot. 
Send No Money °; paid on «ata pkaie 
FERRY & CO., Dept. 1656 chicage, > iti. guaranteed, 





Looking over the field of makers we find 
several, each possessing certain advantages, 
but all giving good value for the money 
spent. 

The Harrington & Richardson, more 
often known as the H. & R., make a com- 
plete line of single-barrel shotguns in all 


gauges from 12 to .410, with different 
lengths of barrels, also a style with ribbed 
barrel, checked stock and forearm for 


about $2 more than the standard grade. 

The H. & R. guns cannot be excelled in 
their class for material, workmanship, or 
shooting qualities. There is one in this 
family, got for Friend Wife to scare the 
crows away with, that has escaped the 
assessor for twelve years. It is a little 
.410 and has been fired hundreds of times 
and has killed all kinds of game. One 
old woodchuck is especially remembered, 
distance about 20 yards, a 2%-inch 
shell of 7% chilled shot. Result: a clean 
kill, no other shot needed. We often read 
of a .249-4000 or something as being a 
good woodchuck gun, but seldom of a 
.410 shotgun so used. This gun has 
accounted for several crows on the wing, 
many rabbits, and for rats, weasels and 
like vermin it is a dream. Sometimes it 
is well cleaned and sometimes only a lick 
and a promise, but always loaded in a 
corner ready for use. One wants a chicken 
for dinner, grab the .410—a trip to the 
barn lot and a chicken’s head neatly shot 
off. No matter how many shotguns a 
farmer owns there is always room and lots 
of use for a single .410. 

Many of the single .410 guns are made 


| on a large frame, making the entire gun 


| too heavy. 





I am not so sure but that 
H. & R. make one of these giant kind, 
tho the one we own is the light style. 
The H. & R. lightweight single gun is 
not outclassed by anything on the market. 

Stevens makes a good line of single- 
barrel shotguns in all gauges and in sev- 
eral grades. Have owned two of Stevens 
make that were very reliable arms, one a 
12-bore and the other a 16. The 12 had 
a 32-inch barrel and was used mostly to 
cut down the crow crop, which it did to 
perfection. 


| ER JOHNSON makes most excellent 
single guns in different styles and 
gauges, their latest product being a single 
for trap shooting, ventilated rib and all, 
that sells for about $20. 

The latest newcomer is the Lefever in 
a single-barrel hammerless selling for 
around $16. Have never shot one of the 
Lefever singles, but if it is kin to the older 
double, is some gun. 

There are cheaper single guns and cat- 
alog-house output by the score, but a selec- 
tion from those given will prove more 
satisfactory. 

Stevens makes a good line of double 
guns in all gauges that sell for less than 
$30. Iver Johnson also makes a complete 
line. There are the Davis guns and the 
Fulton guns, both selling under $30. The 
Fulton gun is made by the same firm that 
makes the L. C. Smith, which is enough 
to recommend their ability as gun makers. 

Perhaps in downright value in a strong 
lasting double gun the Lefever will be 
found one of the best, if not the best. It 
is made in all gauges, including the .410. 
The Lefever is far from being a fancy 
gun, in fact, very plain. Viewed from 
the outside it may not look as well as 
some of the rest, but it is doubtful if it 
is surpassed in quality, simplicity, or in 
endurance. Where one is handy and likes 
to stock his own the Lefever can be re- 
stocked, which would add to the appear- 
ance. Indeed, were the Lefever stocked 
with a fancy piece of walnut, and the stock 
a little neater in shape, it would compare 
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Taken 


with many higher-priced guns. 
from every angle it is one of the most 
serviceable guns for the money. 

Since this article is dealing with the 
cheaper guns, no mention is made of those 


selling for mare than $30. This would 
exclude almost all of the pump guns, save 
perhaps one, and that is the Riverside 
Arms Co. pump gun made by Stevens in 
12 gauge, that sells for about $30. This 
gun is nothing more or less than the old 
Stevens pump gun, long and favorably 
known to shooters. When the Stevens 
Arms Co. got out their improved form 
of pump gun known as the Stevens-Brown- 
ing they ceased to brand the older style— 
which is also a Browning patent—with 
the name Stevens, but used the Riverside 
Arms brand under which they also make 
a line of double and single guns that sell 
for a somewhat lower price than the Stev- 
ens guns. 

No man need be ashamed to select one 
of the cheaper guns mentioned in this 
article if it is the best he can afford 
or all he wishes to afford, either as the 
only gun owned or as a knock-about gun. 
It will give good service and get the 
game. 

Personally the writer would not care to 
shoot the high-velocity shells in them all 
the time. Maybe they would stand the 
racket, but why use high-velocity shells in 
field shooting? The most use guns of 
this class will be put to is field shooting, 
perhaps the majority of the kills made 
within 30 yards or 40 at most, and regu- 
lar-loaded shelsl are all that is needed. 


HE writer tried some high-velocity 

shells in a double 6%-pound 16-bore 
gun. The shells were loaded the equiva- 
lent of 3 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of No. 6 chilled shot. The gun stood the 
loads, but the recoil was greater. The 
gun should weigh more, say 7 pounds, to 
use that type ammunition; which all leads 
to one thing in the equation—a 3-dram, 
1%, 16-gauge load equals a 12-gauge 
load. A 7-pound 16-gauge gun equals a 
12-gauge gun in weight so why not just 
use a 12-gauge gun and have done with 
it? I would rather, for my part, as I 
never could see any sense in buying a 
gun and then loading it the equal of the 
next size larger. In other words, when 
it comes to spreading 1% ounces of 
shot I'll do it with a 12-bore, an ounce 
from a 16, and when shooting a 20 my 
only reason is to secure a lighter gun 
and shells, and I'll stick to the old load of 
24% drams of powder and % ounce of 
shot. I for one do not care about the 
kick or recoil from a shotgun and a light 
gun overloaded will sure kick. That is 
one feature of the .410, no kick coming— 
at least backwards. 

Quite often shooters are hard to please 
—funny notions and strange fads heard 
and seen—I have ’em and, beg pardon, so 
have you. Many a man will want his 12- 
bore gun to weigh 6 pounds and then 
have his 20 to tip the beam at 71%4. There 
are long barrels, there are short barrels, 


all kinds of stocks, plain, fancy, and 
cracked, finished in oil or Jap-a-laked, 
actions fast and actions slow, long on 


heel or long on toe, so pay your money 
and take your choice is all the aid that 
one can voice. 





Next Month—A Real Feature 


Boll Weevil Bores In 


By Archibald Rutledge 


One of the most distinctive Southern 
bird-shooting stories ever published 




















oArms and 
eAmmunition 
Queries 


Answered by Capt. Chas. Askins 


[Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at 
the Denver office. If an answer is not received it 





is because complete address was not given. Write | 


again. ] 





Note:—In succeeding issues the Rifle and Pistol 


inquiries will be answered by Colonel Whelen and | 


the Shotgun Queries by Captain Askins. 
Savage Carbine, Model 1899 
I have a Savage carbine, model 1899, hammer- 
Has lever action,e20-inch barrel, shoots the 
.30-30 ammunition and has a ser. 


less. 
Winchester 
No. 19842. 

Can you tell me how old this gun is? I would 
like to know your opinion of a good peep sight 
to put on this gun as it has the old Rocky Moun- 
tain sight. I would like to have a good peep 
sight that would fold down out of the way when 
Would it be possible to get this 


not in use. 
style? 

What ammunition would you recommend for 
gun for deer shooting? What is the extreme 


range for this ammunition? What is the weight 
of the bullet and what is the muzzle velocity ?— 
Roy Lemley, Tex. 


Answer.—The Marble Arms Company makes 
their flexible sight for this caliber and the King 
micrometer rear sight should fit it also. Lyman 
make a fine sight for this gun in their No. 29% 
which fastens to the frame and extends back over 
the grip. This last sight would not fold down 
out of the way but the King or Marble would. 

The standard ammunition that is now being 
made for the gun, like Remington express, or 


Peters Improved .30-30, and all the other makes | 


are excellent in this gun of yours. This is all 
ammunition with 170-grain bullet at a velocity 
of 2200 to 2250 feet, and will be found very 
effective on game.—FEditor. 


Best Big Game Gun for Left-hander 

I am buying a big game rifle, and am writing 
you for advice as to the best rifle for the big 
game of Alberta. I shall regard your letter in 
confidence so you may be quite free. I am con- 
vinced that I want the .30-06 cartridge so this 
limits the discussion. Have used a lever action 
all my life. I also shoot left handed. Would 
this be a handicap for bolt action? Under these 
circumstances would you advise a bolt action? 
This, I understand, is the only American gun 
made today, i. e the lever action has been 
discarded. 

Which of the new rifles, the Remington Model 
30, the Winchester Model 54, the Savage Model 
20, and the New Supersport Savage Model 45, 
do you prefer? Is this new Savage 45 a strictly 
first class gun? I have not read any expert 
comment upon the same. I hope you will pub- 
lish a comment in your excellent column in the 
Outdoor Life-Outdoor Recreation.—L. L. Pack, 
Alta. 


Answer.—If I were a left-handed man, not- 
withstanding my preference for the ’06 cartridge, 
I’d get the Winchester Model 95 for the .30-40 
Krag Cartridge. The bolt is too slow for a left- 
handed man. My own son is in that fix, and 
with half a dozen good bolt action rifles he prefers 
the .30-40 lever. The difference in power of the 
two cartridges is not so great as the figures 
apparently indicate. As to the Savage ’06 Model, 
I haven’t seen one yet. May get hold of one of 


them one of these days and try it out. I have a 
lot of confidence in it, just from Crossman’s 
attempt to blow it up and he couldn’t. I do not 


like to advise among the other three rifles. I 
doubt if there is any difference in their shoot- 
ing. I own the Remington, and while I’d prefer 
it with a longer barrel in a little more weight, 
yet I cannot see that the Winchester or the 
Springfield have anything on it in shooting. This 
Remington will shoot into a two inch ring with 
iron sights, and that is about all that can be 
expected of any rifle. You may like this Reming- 
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On the 


game trails 
of the world 


HEREVER men travel for sport, explora- 

tion or commerce, Savage Model go Rifles 
go with them—ever dependable in the gathering 
of the trophies, protection of life, or cauamen 
of laws. Under the most trying conditions of 
climate and daily usage, these accurately and 
sturdily-made repeating hammerless rifles are 
getting results for hunters from India to Alaska. 





























Famous Calibers 


What kind of shooting are you after? You'll 
find your favorite caliber in one of the 99’s—the 
famous .250—3000, .300 Savage, .303, 30-30 
and .22 Savage Hi-Power cartridges. 





Mechanism is extra safe; operation is quick and 
positive; barrels are “Hi-Pressure” steel; rifling 
and chambering are accurate. All of mess ex- 
perience and manufacturing skill are reflected 
in the production of this splendid arm. 

(at left) Model 99-G— Repeating, hammerless, solid 
breech, lever action. Take down. Raised ramp front 
sight base. Shotgun butt; full pistol grip. Checkered 
stock and forearm of American Walnut. Weight about 
7-14 pounds. Price $49.50. 


You'll find full information on all the 
99 Models in the New Savage Catalog. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 516 Utica, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturer of Sporting Arms in the World 
Owners and Operators of 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 








~~ ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 516, Utica, N. Y. 
I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 
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These are brand new, genuine Sprirgfields built to our Special order by a well known 
gunsmith. Furnished with a 24-inch Springfield barrel and Springfield action; 
American Walnut stock, checkered forearm and pistol grip, Lyman 48 rear sight, full 
ramp, gold bead front sight with protector, swivels for sling. Weight 7% pounds. Caliber .30/06 
Here’s your opportunity to own a fine Springfield Sporter for the price of factory made arms 

Act quickly. We can only supply a limited number of these rifles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ORIGINAL NEWTONS $26.50 Krag Carbines with Winchester Scope $29.75 


Brand new. Made by Newton in Buffalo, Takedown, 30 U. S. Krags, 22 inch barrel, used but perfect mechanically 
caliber, 24 inch barrel. Only ten left. Guaranteed. and reblued. Caliber 30/40. Fitted with Winchester Model 
Regular value $75. Special $26.50. This is the last of A5 scope. Both rifle and scope guaranteed. Rifle without 
these world famed rifles. Act quickly. scope $12.50. Scope alone with Krag mounts $18.50. 


Send $5 deposit, balance C. O. D. plus shipping charges. Send for our bargain circular and catalogue. 
KIRTLAND BROS. 90 Chambers St. Dept. OL New York 








BATAVIA LEADER 
12-16-20-410 






They Da Nat 
Shaat 


Ask Write fi 7 
7 te for Folder 
yp ote Baker Gun Co. 

or J obbe 314 Broadway 


New York 


Famous for Simplicity and Strength 
Thousands in use for three generations 








She World-Wide 


lefever 


A NATIVE of 

the Soudan with 

wild guinea fowl 

shot with a 
Lefever. 

The Reli- 

able Le- 


fever is 


sold 








used all 
over the 

globe. Always 

& dependable. 
“Who Ever Saw 
ABroken Lefever?” 


Singles $16.00-Doubles $28.25. 
Send for Folder. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
Box 14 Ithaca, N.Y. 





VATS “-Dealerfor 


| Mie CRESCENT GUNS 


; - al ~memmmmvs. EMPIRE 
12#16-20-410 Gauge No. 60 
The most popular line 
of low-priced, hammer 
and hammerless, Guns 
made in America. 

Single Barrel $8.90 to $10.00 

Double Barrel $20.25 to $24.00 

Write for Crescent Folder 
H. eD.J FOLSOM ARMS 
wre 
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World’s Standard’ Wood Decoys, all sizes, 
kinds and species. Also balance weights, 
anchors, live decoy halters. Catalog free. 


Makutchan R. B. Co., - 








Joliet, tll 
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ton weight which will run in a good oiled stock 
about 714 pounds, same as Savage. The company 
says 74%, but my rifles weigh more. Now then 
if you can shoot better with a bit heavier rifle, 
the Winchester comes in with 24-inch barrel in a 
weight of 734 pounds. The Remington rifle ought 
to be fitted with Belding and Mull bolt-sleeve 
sight from choice, or a Lyman. Winchester comes 
with a special Lyman. Both of these rifles shoot 
too well for the open sights that come on them 
from the factory. As to the Springfield Sporter, 
that is the finest offhand gun of the lot, but it 
weighs 9 pounds. Question is if you would be 
willing to tolerate the weight. It comes mounted 
with Lyman sight, and no better rifle is obtain- 
able, if you do not feel all the time that your rifle 
is overweight. It depends a lot on the man, you 
see. If you are a big fellow and do not mind 
toting a heavy gun, Springfield is fine. If you 
don’t like weight, get a lighter gun and you will 
do just as well. I use the Remington with a 
scope sight, and of course that brings the 8 up 
to nearly 9 pounds anyhow. It is a fine big 
game rifle, fitted out as mine is.—Editor. 


Proper .22 Outfit for a Boy 

I am thinking of buying a .22 cal. Repeater. 
Would like your advice about a hammerless and 
hammer repeaters. Which is best for small game 
shooting? Is the pistol grip better than the 
straight grip? What kind of a barrel is the 
best? Is it well to use .22 shorts in a .22 cal. 
rifle? Is the ivory bead sight better than the 
other kinds of sight? I was thinking of buying 
a rifle using .22 cal. short, long and long rifle 
cartridges. Could you tell me something about a 
rifle using these? I will appreciate this very 
much if you can solve all this for me. I ama 
boy only 15 years of age, so I have asked of 
you all these questions.—John Peterson, Wash. 


Answer.—Most people like a pistol grip stock 
on a rifle. As to hammer or hammerless that is 
a matter of fancy. I’d just as soon have my 
hammer on the outside where I could see it and 
cock it when I got ready. You can get all kinds 
of good .22 caliber rifles. Marlin makes a fine 
one in lever action, Marlin 39. Winchester has 
a popular rifle in their Model 90 and Remington 
in 12 C, Savage about the same gun in Model 
25. These rifles are about the same weight, of 
like appearance to quite an extent and all are 
good shooting guns. There are plenty more also. 
Just pick your rifle from our standard makers 
and you will get a good rifle for the money. In 
bolt action Savage Company makes one and the 
Winchester another. For hunting tho the lever 
or the pump-action are a bit faster. Get one of 
the rifles that take long rifle, long and short if 
you like, but don’t shoot anything in it except 
long rifle. The short cartridge will burn out 
your chamber and lead the gun just in front of 
the chamber.—Editor. 


Winchester vs. Springfield .22 

I am especially interested in rifles, and pri- 
marily in the precision .22s. The Winchester 52, 
and the Springfield, M1, Cal. .22 are the two 
I have in mind, Of these two, which is the 
more accurate? Is the Winchester 52 more 
popular because it is the most accurate or be- 
cause it is easier to procure? In Outdoor Life, 
for December, 1924, the late John Wallace Gillies 
said when comparing the Winchester 52 and 
Springfield .22, “of these the Winchester is by 
far the more popular, and with justice, as every 
one of these rifles shoots well, which cannot be 
said of the Springfields. The government still 
has much to learn about the .22, but is very 
busy doing this very thing and should shortly 
appear with a very fine .22 caliber bolt-action 
rifle which should shoot well.’? Now what I want 
to know is this: Does he refer to the Springfield 
.22 Cal. M1 or to a gun which preceded the 
M1? Has the Springfield M1 .22 been placed 
on the market since 1924 or is it the model to 
which Mr. Jno. W. Gillies refers? I am a 
member of the N. R. A., and have read Captain 
Watkyns’ article on the M1 Cal. .22 Spring- 
field in The American Rifleman for February, 
1927; also read the articles in the February, 1928, 
issue on the manufacture of the Winchester 
52, by the Winchester Company. After reading 





these I still wonder, as the caliber measure- 
ments vary; for instance: 
Winchester Springfield 
Bore: .2175 min., varia- Bore: .2180 min., max. 
tion, perhaps .001 2185. 
inch. 
Land: .2225 min., var- Land: Springfield .2230 
jation, perhaps .001 min. or .2235 max. 


inch. 
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From this it seems the Winchester might be 
more accurate as it measures .0005 inch less on 
both bore and land than the Springfield, or if 
the Winchester should vary .001 inch larger the 


accuracy might be the same. Am I correct in 
this opinion of their accuracy? It seems to me 
that the Springfield would have to shoot just a 
certain brand of ammunition while the Win- 
chester would handle several brands very well. 
I would like your candid opinion about these 
rifles as I want to get the best. Also is it worth 
while to get a stainless barrel on a 52 if I 
should decide on it? Can the tough stainless 
steel be rifled as accurately as just regular barrel 
steel?—-Walter McBride, Mo. 


Answer.—The Ordnance Dept. maintains stoutly 
that the Springfield is equal to or superior to 
any other rifle, but I doubt if they have any- 
thing on the Winchester 52. I have one of these 
and am inclined to think it the finest rifle ever 
made in any caliber. The shooting of this gun 
was a revelation to me, notwithstanding I had 
seen the targets shot by it and the shooting that 
was being done with it. If any man wants a 
better rifle than the Winchester 52, with Fecker 
scope, he couldn’t be pleased anyhow. 

The Springfield has been remodeled or changed 
in some way since Mr. Gillies wrote. It should 
be equal to the Winchester 52, but if it is any 
better, I do not see how it gets that way. All 
of these rifles, the individual rifle, are supposed 
to require fitting with ammunition, for the very 
finest work. This would probably be due to the 
way the bolt breeches up and holds the shell. One 
shell might be a little thicker in the rim than 
rifle and not exactly fit some other rifle. Out- 
another and this thickness would exactly fit some 
side of that there might be a slight difference in 
the hammer stroke, and this increase in strength 
or decrease would fit the priming mixture in one 
shell better than it would in some other shell. 
Hence the need of carefully testing out all 
brands of ammunition in the particular rifle 
owned. You cannot say that precision is going 
to outshoot 7. S. in some certain rifle until it is 
tried and the testing should not be confined to 
one or two scores but must continue long enough 
to reach a conclusion. 

I’d prefer the stainless steel, other things be- 
ing equal. The Winchester Company wouldn’t 
make rifles with this steel unless they could rifle 
them correctly. The Winchester Company is so 
proud of this 52 that they are not going to do 
anything that could possibly detract from the 
merits of the gun. 

In order to bring out the merits of either of 
these rifles you will need a good scope. A man 
can shoot a rifle well, if his eyes arc young 
and keen, but he will soon put a strain on his 
eyes in attempting to hold for an inch ring a 
hundred yards, and that is the kind of holding 
he needs to do.—Editor. 





How a Left-Hander Can Operate Bolt 

On page 96 of the April Outdoor Life & 
Recreation, topic 3, headed Deer Rifle, Mr. 
Schreiner says that he shoots from left and can- 
not use a bolt action, With a little training he 
can work a bolt just as fast as the right-handed 
man. The left-handed man is at some disad- 
vantage and has to lower the gun more than the 
right-hand shooter but the left-hand man can be 
come very fast. The butt of the gun should be 
lowered just a trifle, and work the bolt with 
the left hand. If the gentleman will get a Krag 
rifle and practice snapping and working the bolt 
a few moments each day for a few months he 
can use a bolt action and use it fast. I use a 
Remington Model 12A .22 caliber for hunting. Is 
there a scope sight that can be used on this model 
successfully? I have never used a scope sight 
and it seems to me they would slow one up very 
much in shooting. When the gun is raised to fire 
does one find the object as quickly with the 
scope as with the open sights?—Everett Gragg, 
Ind. 


Answer.—I note your instructions as to the use 
of a bolt action rifle by a left-handed shooter. 
Not many left-handed men like such a gun, tho 
they can use it. The Remington rifle can be 
fitted with a scope. I am trying out a scope for 
shotgun shooting and if it is fast enough for the 
shotgun in wing shooting it should be fast enough 
for the rifle. Belding and Mull are now working 
on a 2X scope especially for shotguns that should 
suit you on the rifle. It is expected to have a 
75-foot field at 100 yards and you will see every- 
thing in front of the gun the same as when no 
sight is on, and you will sight on it very ac- 
curately. I use the scope for running shooting, 
either B. & M. or Noske.—Editor. 
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The Savage .30-’06 
I have been planning to buy one of the new 
model Savage bolt-action rifles in .30-’06 caliber 
and would very much like to have your opinion 
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of this rifle as the local dealers do not carry it 
in stock. Do you consider this rifle as substan- 
tially built and as accurate as the Remington Ex- 
press or the Winchester Model 54. I haven't \ 
very much money to spend for rifles or ammuni- I 
tion and I want the best I can get. I do not 
mind paying a few dollars more if I can get 
a better rifle than the Savage.—L. W. Lamarche, 
Wyo. i 

Answer.—I see no reason why the Savage : | 
.30-"06 shouldn’t be an excellent rifle. Crossman 
tested it with very heavy loads and the action 
is evidently amply strong. The rifle has some a) ] 
advantages over all the others, in that the bolt 
throw is shorter. This will make the rifle faster 
and at the same time lighter for its strength. I 
am inclined to consider this gun the best of all the | 
Savage output. I doubt if you will get a better 
hunting rifle. About the accuracy, I see no rea- 
son why it should not equal the others. I have 
had no personal experience with the gun, how- 
ever.—Editor. 
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Relined Barrels 

Do you think a Winchester 1906 .22 Repeater 
would shoot as good as a new rifle after the 
barrel was relined? 
have it relined, or what do you think of relining 
a rifle barrel? How can I take the barrel off of 
the receiver or side plates? Are the barrels on 
them threaded at the breech end so that they can | 
be screwed out of the receiver? The rifle will 
only take shorts thru the magazine now, but do 
you think that I could get a new piece that car- 
ries the cartridges from the magazine to the | 
chamber that would take shorts, longs, or long 
rifle cartridges and have the barrel chambered 
for long rifle cartridges? Is there any differ- 
ence or what is the difference between Remington 
-22 long rifle Palma cartridges, and Remington | 
.22 long rifle cartridges? Does the barrel of a | 
gun have to be heated before using Hoffman Gun | 





Answer.—The relined rifle barrels that I have | 
seen shot as well as new ones. I do not know 
what there is in it, and it seems to me it would | 
be as cheap, in such a gun as the Mod. 1906 
Winchester, to get a new barrel. If you are | 
going to have the gun relined don’t take the bar- | 
rel off. Send the whole gun to the gunsmith and 
the same way if you send it back for a new barrel. | 
You will have to put that question of changing | 
the gun from one that takes only shorts to long 
rifle up to the Winchester Co. or to some gun- 
smith that knows the gun and his business better | ane — 
than I do. I believe there is a little difference in 
velocity between the Palma and the ordinary 
long rifle, and there may be some difference in | 
the way the cartridges are loaded and primed. | 
Hoffman’s bluing requires that the barrel be | 
heated by boiling water and also the bluing is 
heated, the barrel going from one tank into the 
other.—Editor. 


Bluing ?—J. Clyde White, Maryland. | | 
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Killing Power of the .270 Winchester 
Would like a little information about the ac- 
curacy and killing power of the .270 Winchester. | 
What groups will it make at 200 yds.? Is it as | 


accurate in the hands of the ordinary man, as | om ®- "A. €o, 


“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS 


Would you advise me to | | 








































IS THE SHOT THAT liITS” 


PROTECT 
VALUABLE 
FIREARMS 


HE care of a fine rifle used to 

be arduous work. But you 
need never again put in tedious 
hours with the cleaning rod. 


\ Remington Kleanbore Cartridg- 
es protect the inside of the barrel 
from rust, corrosion, and pitting. 

ig Shoot nothing else and you will 

insure the life and accuracy of 
your favorite rifles. 


Kleanbore Cartridges are made 
in all sizes, both rim fire and 
center fire. They come in the 
green box. There is only one 
Kleanbore— avoid imitations. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 
Established 1816 


25 Broadway New York City 
emington, 








CARTRIDGES 











the .30-06? As the .250-3000? Is it powerful 
enough for Alaskan brown hear and grizzly? 
What is the recoil of the .270 cal. Winchester in 
ft. Ibs.? Also a lever action is much faster and 








just as reliable as a bolt action, is it not ?—Lester 
Agre, Minn. 


Answer.—The Winchester .270 in the hands of 
an ordinary man or in game shooting is just as 
accurate as the .30-’06. In my hands it shot 
groups of 5 inches at 200 yards, but probably 
the gun would shoot finer than that. I haven’t | 
heard of this gun being tried on brown bear. It 
ought to be effective, for the bullet is a pretty 
stiff one and stands up well on impact. At the 
same time I think the bullet should be heavier 






| Fly? 











peor rr ~~ Flies like Quail FALLS APART WHEN HIT 
Is Not Th 
~ INDESTR UCTIBLE TARGET —Great Sport! 


Entire outfit easily transported in a shoe box! Take it with you on 
trtps and enjoy good shooting whether game flies or not ! Fi LYO 
Indestructible Targets, with their light, durable spiral x poo are 
guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded © special ran 

sendent required. Release your own target. Use any ian at 
410 to 12 guage. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefinitely. BUT DOES NOT BREAK 


White for particulas~ALEXANDER McMILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 














for that kind of game. Recoil should be about 








14 pounds, 2 pounds less than the .30-’06, in 
the same weight of gun. The lever action is 
certainly faster than any bolt, tho the .405 ap- 
pears to be the only lever action you could use | 
in Alaska. If the country were anything other | 
than Alaska I’d say get the Winchester Model | 
95 in .30-40-180, and I believe it would do the 
work at that. Not so powerful as the .270 or | 
the .30-’06, however.—Editor. \ 





Est. 1912. 
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Would have liked our FREE Catalog **L’’ 
SEND FOR IT ! 


BOWS— 
Targets—Accessories— Raw Materials 


Austral Boo iful ° 

Fagan pm mn beantif a ' $1.75 | Side Arms, Target, Air Pistols. *SpringfieldsRestocked. "Expert 
} 
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L. E. STEMMLER CO. ( Dept.L QUEENS VILLAGE, N.Y. 
Dealers write for prises nace 















. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported ome, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Manniicher, - 
Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. 


















ARROWS 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition, 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 











Repairing. Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 






A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


























ZEISS 


BINOCULARS 
& RIFLE SCOPES 








At your dealer’s, or 
write for catalogue 
CARL ZEISS, inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 





3 TROPHIES 
The Fall Hunt 


Moose, Elk, Mountain Lion, 
Caribou, or Deer that you bring 
home from the fall hunt will make 
a wonderful trophy when mounted 


by Jonas Bros., famous for per- 
petuating in the mounted trophy 
all the grace and beauty of the 
living animal. 
Send for our free Art 
Catalog with pictures 
of famous mountings. 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 














The man who knows Oil uses 


UII. Because: 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half acentury & 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’”’ 


World’s best history of those famous scouts, 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered, circular free. OUTDOOR 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colorado. 





















VE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR 
~o ATTACHMENT 


Sna No lame 
ducks, uaranteed 
perfect 


$3.00 per _: Pesta Sheeran | to Dealers. 
. GIBBS & SON 


Melee of the ong We Two-Trigver Comerek. PA. 


on and off. Will not snarl in any manner. 
no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. G 
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_ NOSKE’S 
'FIELDSCOPE 


and SEE 
the difference 


Can be attached to all makes of rifles 


R. NOSKE, 


| (Mia) Av 





Biggest Bargain, Flashlike 
Accurate ‘and Hard Hitting. 
Will not jam, Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. . 
“A ce ta lan’s Gun”. With extra magazine 
shoots 18 shoes rope NO MONEY :— Pay Ex- 
pressman Only $9.85 plus small express charges. 
JENKINS CORPORATION, 621 BROADWAY 
Dept, 8489 New York City 


USE. 


752 Highway, San Carlos, Cal. 











THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD | 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E. 


aa CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
| Box Sioux Falls. S. D. 
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| Trap Notes 


Tecumseh, Ont. 
INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 

Altho he failed to gain high gun position on 
any day of competition, consistent shooting dur- 
ing the week won the grand average at the inter- 
national trapshooting tournament for Mark Arie, 
veteran Champaign, IIl., marksman. 

At the close of competition Arie had broken 
865 of his 900 targets, an average of 96.1 per 








cent. This record of consistent shooting was 
enough to put him comfortably in the lead. Of 
the 900 targets, 600 were from 16 yards, 200 at 


handicap distance and 100 were doubles. 
S. M. Crothers of Philadelphia, was second in 
the grand averages with 859 shattered targets. 
Reg James, 20-year-old Chicagoan, captured the 
doubles event smashing 93 of the fifty pairs 
tossed into the traps. 


Denver, Colo. 


COLORADO-NEW MEXICO TOURNAMENT 

D. L. Macaffree of Pueblo captured the singles 
championship in the Colorado-New Mexico trap 
tournament at the Denver Municipal Trap club 
June 25, with a score of 198 out of 200. Four 
tied for second place, with scores of 197; Fred 
Vertrees, W. R. Thomas, William M. Bowman 
and C. A. Gunning finishing in a deadlock for 
runner-up honors. 

The professional championship 
Razee, with 


went to Rush 
a perfect score of 200, while Casper 


Hofmann III annexed the junior championship 
with 196x200. Charlotte Innes won the ladies’ 
title. 


Chicago, III, 
CENTRAL DIVISIONAL SHOOT 
First Day—Divisional 
Mark Arie 197x200. Women’s, Miss Alice Fincel 
181x200. Junior, W. P. Jenkins 189. Pro. Homer 
Clark 197. Special doubles race, F. R. Smith 


16-yard championship, 


47x50. 

Second Day—Class championships, 200 targets, 
A, D. M. Hudson 197; B, R. C. Coffey 192; 
C, R. Brissler 193. High pro and over-all, Earl 
Donahue, 199; special doubles, Earl Donahue, 
46x50. 

Third Day—Preliminary handicap, 100 targets, 
A. H. Ammann, 21 yards, 98; Earl Donahue, 


high pro and over-all, 100 straight from 23 yards. 


Divisional doubles 50 pair, Mark Arie, C. D. 
Rimbey, Seelig, C. W. Olney, 94x100. Arie 
wins shoot-off, 48x50, others finished in above 
order. High pro, Homer Clark 95x100. 

Fourth Day—Divisional handicap, Dave 


Thomas (21) 98x100 and 25 straight on shoot-olf 
with Ray Brissler (20), William Timm (20) and 
(20). 


Brule, Neb. 


D. C. Lindgren, Paoli, Colo., high on the 100 
16-yard singles on June 17, with 97; D. C. 
Olmsted, North Platte, second, with 94, and Fred 
Simms and Nick De Priest, of Brule, third, 
with 92. Lindgren and Geo. Carter, pro, high 
in the 50-target handicap with 49. J. C. Den 
and H. B. Dolph broke 48. In the 12 pairs, E. 
;, Anderson high, 22x24; A. D. Anderson, 21. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
On Sunday, June 24, J. C. Busch was high 


E. P. 
ri. 


Hoyer second with 88. 
Hoyer winners of regular 


gun with 89x100; 
J. C. Busch and E. 
event with 47x50. 





Sheep Stalk 
from 19) 

and piles of moose hair to attest to the 
redman’s success. Our special license to 
hunt moose before the official opening of 
the season on November 1 was consequent- 
ly of little use; for wherever the Indians 
with their children and dogs had _ been, 
moose were not. Lo, the poor Indian... 
it would be a hard-hearted sportsman who 
would begrudge him his last lingering right 
in the wilds—to kill and eat. 

Anyway, the guide was getting home- 
sick. I have a theory that no hunter 
should resort to duress to keep a guide 
from his proper vocation, especially if that 


(Continued page 
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vocation be wheat-farming, which is un- | 
doubtedly a very noble calling. So we 
threw our last hitch, and, one bright morn- 
ing 
“When Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Shone rosy forth...” 


she discovered us on the trail back to the 
Clearwater; the guide riding up forward 
like Napoleon, only more majestic, and 
Herm’s voice, the banns against it released 
now that we were not after game, chant- 
ing the trail call in the rear. “Hot! Hot! 
Whee—git up there! Ho, Jerry. Ho, 
Whitey. Hot! Hot! Cum-o-o-o-o-n!” 


Memories of Woodcock 
Shooting 
(Continued from page 21) 
a patch of heather, large or small alder, 
and he will work it as tho he were per- 
forming the search with a fine-tooth comb. 
There the raison d'etre is that the birds 





raise in the spruce woods, then they move 
to the young alder late in the fall, after 
that to the virile growths and toward the 
southeast. ; 

Hunting for woodcock in the central 
United States is a most undependable sport 
owing to the encroachments of modern 
farming on the coverts. Only by accident 
do you run across the birds, and then only 
in small numbers. Right out on _ the | 
prairies of Illinois, years ago when hunt- 
ing jacksnipe, seldom did I go a day with- 
out kicking up a half dozen or so of fine | 
cocks, 

Down south I started in palmetto scrub in 
low flats where I found them in previous 
years ; not a one is discovered. Again I work 
hard amongst the elbow brush, switch cane, | 
flag and second growth stuff without the 
least success, tho the season previous I 
started some there. Then, lo and behold !—to 
my amazement, in a clean, dry, tupelo flat 
from which the sun has sucked all moisture, 
birds pop up with astounding regularity. 
Again, I repeat, finding the birds is all 
guess work, because they frequently change 
their grounds. Perhaps all this adds to the 
fascination of the sport when the elegant, 
long-billed fraternity is located unexpect- 
edly. 

Often I have heard northerners and 
easterners declare their local birds were | 
harder fliers than the southern birds. I | 
could never see any difference, but credit 
new arrivals in the South with the greater 
speed and zigzagging performance. They 
are conditioned for it by their long jour- 
ney. The truth of the matter is that if you 
shoot at young birds anywhere, they are 
much easier targets than the older, speedier 
and more darting chaps. 

One thing I have observed quite notice- 
ably different in the habits of woodcock, 
and I am not yet satisfied that it is a matter 
of locality which occasions it. In many of 
the nesting grounds of the far North Coun- 
try I seldom see the males soar during the 
love-making period. I missed it for I 
looked forward to the stunt with great 
pleasure. Here in Quebec, where I am writ- 
ing these lines, I located several interesting 
pairs of woodcock, but not once during 
their love trysts did they soar. 

Why such an event was absent, I cannot 
explain. I felt as tho some great disap- 
pointment had assailed me, for years ago, 
in southern Missouri, in the region of the 
Black, Little Black, Caine Creek and Cur- 
rent Rivers, it was positively entertaining 
to see the male birds soar toward the sky 
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New Thrills For F BF ita. ~ 


There’s a real thrill in having a well oiled, rustless reel—line running 
smooth and free, gently dropping bait or fly just where you want it. 


There’s another thrill in having your whole fishing kit always spick and 
span—everything well oiled and rust free, fresh and clean as the day 
you brought it home. 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


A Handy Can of 3-in-One should be in having a big Red *‘One”’ on the label. 
every fisherman’s tackle box, ready for Sold by sporting goods, hardware, auto 
instant use. Takes up little room. accessory, drug, grocery and general 
‘ a x ‘ E stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans 1-oz. 
3-in-One is a high quality oil compound *-Oilright’’ Handy Cans and three size 
whose several ingredients give it lubri- bottles. 
cating and rust preventing properties FREE: Generous sample and illus- 
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‘Take the Parker, Jim!” 


One of the fine points about a Parker 
is its balance. Aim it quickly—see how 
naturally it comes up to the firing 
position. Every second saved in 
handling a gun is to your advantage, 
and the Parker is fast. 


; | Try a Parker at your dealer’s 
— Fe. and you will shoot America’s 
finest gun this fall. 
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PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 
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in a top-spinning spiral, whistling and still 
soaring until, as a disappearing black speck, | 
they seemed to merge with the firmament. 
Then down they came in the same way, to | 
drop before their desired one with a | 
strange stepping stunt; ever repeating all | 
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of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Ele- 
phant, The Mental and Moral Traits of 
Bears, The Mental Traits of Birds, The 
Wisdom of the Serpent, The Training of 
Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, 
The Laws of the Flocks and Herds, Fear 
as a Ruling Passion, Fighting Among Wild 
Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and Crime. 
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this until the small, adored brown lady ac- 
quiesced. 

My northern shooting, particularly that 
close to the waters of the Atlantic, is usu- 
ally over pointers and setters; occasionally 
springers which flush the game within gun 
range, or the pretty universally used cock- 
ers. My preference is for the pointer or 
setter, usually with a bell on its collar, for 
when the absence of its tinkle occurs, you 
know the dog is fast on point and awaiting 
in a granite-like statuesque pose for the 
master. Woodcock of this locality to a 
sophisticated dog lie as well to a bird dog’s 
point as quails. 

Considering the going nearly everywhere 
the woodcock are hunted, it is seldom easy ; 
decidedly, instead, hard gruelling woods, 
brush and hampered travel. Yet for all this 
your efforts are compensated the very in- 
stant a crimsoning brown-and-saffron-tinted 
animated bundle ‘of mosaic feathers, emit- 
ting gourdy notes, gathers velocity and 


| speeds erratically over the tops of the cov- 


erts. 


Tembo! 
(Continued from page 27) 


swashbucklers of the African bush were 
not picking quarrels that morning, and 
thought we had seen the last of them, when 
but a few minutes later, as the caravan 
was filing down toward the Athi River, 
glinting dimly thru the veil of mist ahead, 
from somewhere out of the fog came the 
unmistakable grunt of a rhinoceros. 

The carriers stopped as if by word of 
command, dropped their loads and crouch- 
ing beside them, I peered around, but could 
see nothing except the faint tracings of the 
African jungles along the river, showing 
like the first delicate lines of a wash-draw- 
ing on a dead-white canvas. That danger 
was eminent I knew, for the rhinoceros, 
swaggering bully that he is, cares nothing 
for numbers when he takes it into his head 
to charge. We stood there waiting—I with 
my spur poised to dig into consciousness 
my drowsing mule, as I did not wish to 
kill the beast if it could possibly be avoided. 
From somewhere out in the dim plain came 
the boom of a cock ostrich making his salu- 
tation to the hidden sun. Instantly, as tho 
in answer, came the screaming whistle of a 
rhinoceros, and from the white night burst 
these two black warriors, with lowered 
heads and gleaming horns in deadly charge. 
Had I suspected such trickery, I would have 
been on foot and prepared, but luckily they 
preferred the odor of the highly scented 
natives. The performance was laughable, 
but no harm came of it, thanks to the light- 
ning rapidity with which my men vanished 
in the fog. 


HAD made several unsatisfactory at- 

tempts to photograph rhinoceroses, when 
one day we made out the form of one on a 
distant hill. Prospects seemed good for 
photography and for a successful stalk for 
a close-up. I crawled to the shelter of a 
thorn-bush a hundred feet away from the 
beast. Crouching behind it, I had just 
finished adjusting my kodak, when, on look- 
ing up, I beheld it bearing down upon me. 
The bush I was behind was but three feet 
high. In such scanty cover there would be 
little protection against the enraged rhi- 
noceros; so with my rifle grasped in my 
hand, I stood upright and leveled my cam- 
era upon him, as it was a rare opportunity 
to get a rhinoceros in full charge. Had I 
snapped the camera then, all would have 
been well; but instead I tried in vain to 
see him in the finder of my instrument, 
never thinking of those padded noiseless 
feet that were taking him with incredible 
swiftness toward me, until a cry of warn- 
ing from my distant men caused me to look 
up. Then my camera went spinning into 
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the air (it took us several hours afterward 


to find it). I had barely time to throw my 
gun to my shoulder before the rhinoceros 
was upon me. I shot once as his horns 
flashed around the edge of our scanty cover, 
and again as the great beast lunged by so 
close that I could have touched him with 
my hand. Emitting a snort like the blast 
of a steam-whistle, he galloped off into the 
scrub and disappeared. We trailed him 
thru the thickets for a hundred yards and 
found him dead. I was very sorry to kill 
this animal, which, tho large in body, had 
small horns which were rather poor tro- 
phies. That night from our camp we could 
hear the hyenas calling from the surround- 
ing hills, and could trace their course by 
their squeals as they swooped down upon 
the carcass. For a time the uproar was 


terrific. A royal banquet they must have 
had, for the huge beast was entirely de- 


voured, as little more than hide and bones 
remained when morning dawned. 

Recently a safari, headed by a lady, was 
tracking its way thru the country. It was 
a most hazardous undertaking for a 
woman, as she was entirely alone with her 
-black attendants. One day the safari en- 
countered a rhinoceros, and, undaunted, the 
lady and her gun-bearer approached the 
beast, which suddenly, in a fit of rage, 
wheeled and charged down upon them. 
Both she and her black men fired and 
missed the rhinoceros at the critical mo- 
ment, with the unfortunate result that the 
lady was killed. 

The accident happened near an outpost 
where an officer and some black soldiers 
were stationed. These were sent out to 
kill the rhinoceros, but the beast had dis- 
appeared and they were unable to find a 
trace of it. From this outpost a road had 
been built to connect with the steamboat 
landing at a distant river, and by way of 
the river a Ford automobile had been con- 
veyed over the road to the officer in charge 
of the outpost. Shortly after this accident 
occurred he and his wife started in the car 
toward the river, when they stopped on the 
way to pick some flowers that were grow- 
ing some distance from the roadside. Sud- 
denly the rhinoceros appeared, and, as the 
beast prepared to charge, the officer real- 
ized that some strategy was necessary to 
save the life of his wife. Thereupon, tell- 
ing her to run for the car, he pulled the red 
lining from his helmet and waved it. The 
rhinoceros, with lowered head, tore down 
upon him. The officer attempted to side- 
step but was caught, and in a fearful 
thrust from the double horns, upon which 
he was transfixed, he was flung high into 
the air. Though the woman escaped, the 
man paid the penalty for his heroic act 
with his death. This beast was afterward 
hunted down and slain. 


N MY four expeditions to Africa, be- 
ginning fifteen years ago, I have seen 
the game gradually decrease before the en- 
croachments of the white settlers. My 
first glimpse into this country was like the 
realization of an Indian hunter’s dream of 
paradise—game was everywhere. Each 
nook and turn of hill or dale held a new 
variety, from the dik-dik, the smallest of 
African antelopes, no larger than a hare, 
to the stately eland, the size of the largest 
domestic cattle. I wandered thru this maze 
of wild life with the feelings of a small 
boy viewing a zoo. As the safari moved 
in its daily marches new varieties of game 
were constantly encountered, and so tame 
that they grazed through the serenely 
beautiful forest unafraid, for the white man 
with his thunder and lead was new to them. 
Even the natives, accustomed to the wild 
things of plain and jungle, stopped to point, 
“Omiana, Bwana” (look there, master). It 
was always, “Look! Look! Look!” 
There was no thought of the wanton 
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slaying of these beautiful creatures. Meat 
was only obtained for our subsistence. It 
was a beautiful picture, but underneath its 
loveliness lay another—of little beauty: the 
scattered bones, the claw marks of the 
Carnivora, told of murder and violence. It 
was not visible to the eye but it was 
there. 

Lions, leopards, and chetas, the latter a 
leopard-like animal that seems half wolf, 
whose speed up to a hundred yards is not 
equalled by any other quadruped, thrive in 
quantities wherever game is abundant. In 





the streams hippos and crocodiles seem to | 


live in harmony, and the two-horned rhi- 
noceroses, usually in pairs, wander aimless- 
ly thru the game country. Buffaloes infest 
the woods and marshes, and here and there 
in the swamps, jungles, and forest-covered 
mountains roam the great elephant herds. 

To fully appreciate the astonishing con- 
ditions of our abundant animal life, so com- 
mon in the game districts of British East 
Africa, the sportsman should have first fol- 
lowed a pack of hounds thru our own 
southern swamps, or climbed the Rockies 
for a bighorn, following the herds up the 
killing stretches that seem to brush the sky ; 
or traveled the hot, arid plains of Mexico 
for antelopes, where every drop of water 
is a treasure. If he has waded thru the 
snow and slush ice of Alaska for bears, 
or has seen the Northern lights from the 
top of some snow peak, all for the sake of 
horn or pelt, he will be prepared to salute 
with proper feeling this varied, alluring, 
life-threatening wilderness, filled with its 
myriads of plain-dwellers and jungle folk, 
where a stroll from the camp-fire to within 
sight of half a dozen varieties of game 
may as easily be taken as one might walk 
from Fifth Avenue to the zoo. 

As we marched, bands of zebras, their 
tiger-striped sides glistening with the sheen 
of satin, swung past us on the gallop, only 
to stop, and wheeling in military precision, 
face us among a band of ungainly harte- 
beests or elands. Majestic water-bucks, 
with horns sweeping outward like the bend 
of an Indian bow, galloped ahead among 
the trees. Impalas, clean limbed and fleet 
as shadows, bounded here and there among 
the shrubbery, hurdling each other as they 
ran, or watched us from open meadows. 
Tommy, grant and wildebeests were in this 
frame of green, standing in groups or can- 
tering thru open sunlit spaces. Giraffes 
occasionally strolled from the watering- 
places and stood staring at us curiously, 
their long serpentlike necks protruding 
above the treetops, while keen-eyed os- 
triches, alert to any threatened danger, 
strolled in pairs, keeping aloof from all. 


MONG the plains and woodlands of 
Africa live the smallest and the larg- 





est, the most beautiful and ungainly, of the | 


antelope species. 
the eland, which exists in two forms—the 
common variety and the giant eland. This 
magnificent antelope is perhaps somewhat 
larger than our domestic cattle. The male 
is similar in appearance to a Jersey bull, 
save that the horns, with a slight twist, 
grow straight upward and add to its grace- 
ful appearance. There has often been talk 
of domesticating the eland, as he is imper- 
vious to the bite of the tsetse fly, which 
infests some districts, where in consequence 
cattle cannot live. At one time they were 
quite numerous upon the plains of British 
East Africa, and are still found there in 
more or less quantities. 

In a world of giant species lives the dik- 
dik, an antelope no larger than a hare, for 
whom they are often taken. The buck has 
small spike-like horns above large expres- 
sive eyes. This antelope is coated in deep- 
est tan. It is somewhat squatted and rab- 
bit-like in appearance, very shy, and is usu- 
ally seen in pairs. 


The largest of these is | 
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One of the most curious African ante- 
lopes is the wildebeest. These animals are 
humped forward at the shoulders, and tho 
somewhat smaller, are maned, bearded, and 
horned, very similar to our American 
bison. To walk across the plains where a 
band is feeding usually sends them into a 
convulsion of curious capers that is aston- 
ishing to the beholder seeing them for the 
first time. Bucking and capering clumsily, 
they swing around the marching safari in 
wide circles, sometimes gradually decreas- 
ing the distance until, perhaps, within 
75 yards, when suddenly, for no ap- 
parent reason, they will bolt toward the 
open country, only to pause again on the 
brow of a hill to stare and snort and re- 
peat their curious antics. 

The zebra is one of those conspicuous 
for its grace in form and movement. Often 
a herd, frightened by the man-tainted air, 
sweeps to the horizon and back again, to 
stand in perfect line, heads up, nostrils wide 
with wonder, their ears pricked forward, 
their tapered nervous limbs tense as thoro- 
breds. Then, as tho by word of command, 
back and forth they wheel like trained 
horses in a show before a painted back 
ground. 


HE.  serenely-beautiful wooded parks, 

with their varied shades of green, 
yellow, and brown, all streaked and mot- 
tled and splashed with sunlight, harbor an 
endless variety of wild things—but none so 
beautiful as the impala, a dainty creature 
of faun and snow, with horns curving up- 
ward in a lovely twist. Each band dis- 
turbed bursts from the shrubbery like 
brown rockets and glides away with that 
light, effortless grace unequaled in any oth- 
er thing that lives. With a confidence born 
of experience in the protection afforded 
by their winged feet, they have small fear 
of pursuit as they hurdle back and forth 
over each other or bound to incredible airy 
flights over the smallest leaf structures, just 
for the sheer joy of movement. 

Often I have seen them in some open 
glade that seemed a bit of color cut from 
the thorny world around, standing in dainty 
grace and poise, their large intelligent eyes 
fixed upon us as we approached. Then, 
as tho to deride a slothful wor!d, they 
waited until we were within a_ spear’s 
throw, when the whole band wheeled in 
flight. Nothing could surpass the beauty 
and speed of their supreme effort. One 
glorious leap followed another with such 
ease and grace, such a rhythm of poetic 
motion, that it was hardly possible to real- 
ize that these fairy-like creatures were 
clearing 25 feet in their stride. Tho no 
stranger to the sight, at each performance 
of this dainty pantomime I have always 
stood spellbound in wonder and admiration 
until the herd disappeared. 

Tho the game has gradually been thinned 
out in British East Africa, large tracts of 
land have been reserved for protection. 
The railroad from Mombasa to Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza runs thru a wonderful pre- 
serve, where the game can be seen in count- 
less numbers from the railway coaches. 
Here it is hoped that the wonderful animal 
life of equatorial Africa will have a safe 
rest-place against the destructive forces of 
civilization. 

African bird life is most varied and nu- 
merous in hue and species. There are 
game birds of all varieties. Even our own 
bob-white is there, whistling the same famil- 
iar note. The forests are full of green, 
pink, and blue birds, plumed and unplumed, 
and all the variations between. There are 
birds of song and birds of silence. There 
are birds of gigantic stature, as the ostrich, 
and birds as diminutive as his eye. But 
most interesting of all, perhaps, is the little 
slate-colored African honey bird, whose 
strange actions as it flies twittering from 





tree to tree instantly attract one’s attention. 
A first it gives the impression that it is 
nothing more than a bird disturbed from 
its nest, but this little feathered informer 
soon dispels such thoughts by his bold and 
persistent attempts to induce one to follow 
him. 

He comes as close as he dares, and amid 
a hubbub of chatters he bobs and nods on 
some near-by perch and all but tells you his 
mission, the while regarding you with a 
whimsical questioning expression which 
beams from his wise little eyes. Then he 
flies to some distant tree and sits calling, 
and if one does not immediately go to- 
ward him, he darts back to ask you “why.” 
If followed, he proves a splendid guide and 
never loses sight of his charge. Always 
his cheery voice calls from the right direc- 
tion, until at last he swings from a leafy 
perch but a short distance from the hive of 
bees. A small piece of honey is always left 
him as a reward for his services rendered. 

Next Month—Part IV—Charging Lions 

(Copyright, 1928, by The Century Co.) 


Deer and Bear Among 
“Donkeys” 


(Continued from page 30) 


timber and get back to the packet at dusk. 
We crossed several spurs of the main 
ridge, and were working our way back to 
the pocket when we saw a little black bear 
shuffling along the bottom of a gully. We 
fired coinstantaneously, and the bear 
rushed up the hill directly at us. Our shots 
had echoed loudly in the timber behind 
the bear, and he undoubtedly thought that 
the danger lay in that direction. So his 
mad effort to escape brought him nearer 
to us. Another shot dropped him. There 
was nothing in the pocket; but we were 
well satisfied with a bearskin and two nice 
hams. 

By stress of duties at home, we were 
obliged to catch the 11 o'clock logging 
train next morning. If Carl was to get 
a deer, we had to be out early and hunt 
fast. And dawn found us on the way. 
We took the same direction I had taken 
the preceding day, only we did not go so 
far. A half a mile from camp we left the 
railroad spur and combed the little draws 
adjacent to the creek below us, but with- 
out success. We met each other where two 
ridges converged and died out on the bank 
of the creek. We were now but a quarter 
of a mile from the cabin; the train carry- 
ing the loggers out to work steamed and 
clattered along the grade above us. I con- 
sidered that we might as well quit, but Carl 
was more sanguine. 

“T’ll hunt the top of these little ridges 
all the way to camp,” he said, “and you can 
stay in the creek-bottom. Maybe I’ll scare 
one down.” 

I waited till I saw him at the top; then 
we set out slowly. The first ridge and gully 
yielded nothing. A big log lay across the 
mouth of the gully near the creek. I was 
walking on the log when up jumped a spike 
buck from the crest of the ridge before me. 
Then I did one of those foolish things 
which sometimes turn out gloriously. I 
scrambled swiftly up the little shoulder. 
There stood the deer, 50 feet from me. 
I yelled to Carl that the deer was running 
towards him up the hill. And he was, be- 
cause I threw a stick at him. I could easily 
have shot him, but then, it was Carl’s only 
chance to get his deer before the end of the 
season, and why deprive him of it, even if 
it was only a chance? So I hastened up 
the ridge. Again I saw the buck, standing 
beside a fir. He had heard Carl’s answer- 
ing shouts from above and was evidently 
hesitating between two fires. I was now 
sorely tempted to shoot. How was I to 
know which way the deer would run next? 
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Still, I took another chance and yelled at 
him again, rushing, at the same time, to- 
wards the next draw to head him off in 
case he should take the wrong direction. 
But he leaped straight up the ridge; and 
now I began to fear that he might slip past 
Carl in the dense growth of vine-maple. 

But, I heard a shot; and I hurried. 

“Did you get only one shot?” I asked. 

“*T was all I needed,” quoth he, pointing 
to my right. 
I looked and saw that his words were 
rue. 

We caught the log-train. Two deer and a 
bear in fifteen hours of hunting. 


After Ducks on the Salmon 


(Continued from page 11) 


greenhead didn’t stand on his hind legs 
and give five lusty quacks! “Here’s where 
you ought to settle, fellers.” Amen. 

Half of the little band listened to the 
siren, but the other three were from Mis- 
souri—and seemed headed back to the home 
state. 

The trustful trio set their wings for 
us. My eyes were intent on them, and 
before I knew it our champion wild decoy 
was taking his valuable carcass out of the 
picture and doing his quacking best to 
take his invited guests with him. The three 
wheeled, but it was too late. I took two 
pokes at the leader and dropped him into 
the willows. Bo likewise used both his 
loads in bringing down the end duck. The 
middle flyer whistled away up the river, 
to be joined by the flock in mid-river. 
The slate was wiped clean. 

Tawny had gone crashing thru the wil- 
lows aiter the duck I tumbled, and I 
waded out and got the one Bo had knocked 
into the shallow water. Both were plump 
golden-eyes, beautiful in their black and 
white. 

Then we had a nice little period of 
absolute rest and quiet. The sun was 
making a heroic effort to break thru the 
gray—and at last succeeded. 

“Fair and warmer,” I quoted. 

The brother rose to the fly. “Out of 
365 days that weather-wizard should get 
one right. I could flip a nickel and hit 
it lucky as often as he does.” 

We had some more conversation along 
the same lines, and finally Bo sez, “Tell 
you what, I’ll bet you a box o’ shells that 
it rains before night.” 

“What do you call night?” I countered. 

“Sundown.” 

oe looks like a good bet to me; I'll 
call it.” 

“Sure it’s a good bet,” sez the brother. 
“A fifty-fifty proposition; heads or tails. 
Every man his own weather prophet; all 
you need is a nickel—even a penny will 
do. Requires less capital and brains than 
any business on earth.” 

“Duck!” I shouted; jerked up my gun 
—crash!—crash! I pumped the two charges 
into the wide open spaces behind the four 
bunched mallards that had sneaked in on 
us. They scattered and streaked away. 
Bo gave them a long shot to speed them 
on their journey. 

“Nice weather,” he remarked. 

“Great,” I agreed, “but the sun’s too 
bright—blinds the eyes; besides, the rain 
obscures the vision.” 

“Yeah. Nice weather—for the ducks.” 

We let the conversation lapse for a 
while and kept our eyes peeled; but as I 
have often noticed, and finally remarked, 
“A watched pot never boils any ducks.” 

At the mention of “pot” both of us 
thought of coffee and lunch, so going back 
on the bar a ways, I kindled a fire while 
Bo got the water and put on the coffee. 
Thruout the meal we kept our guns close 
at hand, but there was no sight of game. 
Tawn made quick work of the meat-scraps 





sag Pease a; 





we brought along for him, then lay down 
by the fire and dozed. Some hunters say 
a dog works better on an empty stomach, 
but I’ve never been able to notice any 
difference one way or the other; anyhow, 
I can’t enjoy a meal with one of the gang 
not in on the feed. 

The afternoon wore away without much 
action. We dropped three 
all of them singles. 
high, up and down mid-river. There hadn't 
been as many hunters on the river as we 
had expected. I knew the 


5 or 6 miles down-river and we needed 
several hunters in between to keep things 
stirred-up. 

Along about 4 o’clock, I rowed over to 
“our” islands. I was surprised to see that 
most of the land was submerged under a 
foot or so of water. 
was unusually high for this time of year 
but had not realized that it was up this 
far. I poked around thru the scattered 
growth of small willows that covered the 
islands, sometimes rowing, sometimes wad- 
ing and pulling the boat over small bars. 
Stirred up a flock of fifteen or twenty 
ducks but they were out of range. 

The chill of evening was coming on. 
I noted by my watch that it was a half 
hour till sunset. The sun itself was hidden 
in a gray blanket, and from the looks of 
the sky I stood a good chance of losing 
my no-rain bet. While deliberating on 
this and scanning the heavens, I saw a 
flock of geese. They deserve italics. There 
are plenty of them in this territory, and 
the law allows eight to the bag—but try 
and get ’em! 

I have heard of places in these United 
States where you go out and lug back 


your limit of the big fellows; but I’ve | 


always sort of figured that the honkers 


that winter in this neck of the woods are | 


maybe the post-graduates from these hard 
schools. At any event, they’re the wisest 
birds that ever received a long-range lead 
diploma. 

I squatted down, and stayed squatted, tho 


my legs were braced at an unnatural angle | 
With lazy wings | 
journeyed | 


and ached consistently. 
the big birds, nine of them, 
down toward me; then, for no reason at 
all, they swung over to the north side of 
the canyon—and all I got was a cramp in 
my legs and several faint honks. 

I decided to go back to the decoys after 
I heard Bo bombard three or four times 
and I got not so much as a long single. 
I was about half way across the channel, 
when I saw the swarm of black dots—a 
real flight coming up-river. And how I 
did pull for the shore. Reached the blind 
about a quarter of a mile ahead of the 
first battalion; I didn’t pick any daisies 
getting under cover. 

The advance-guard passed us by cold, 
but the main column swung to our decoys. 
We did some slow breathing while that 
big flock circled; there were a hundred 
in that bunch if there was one. Around 
they went, then swooped in, breasts toward 
us. That’s a thrill!—a hundred ducks 
gliding straight for you! 


With one accord Bo and I stood up in | 


the blind and let ’em have it. I emptied 
my magazine into that bunch and only 
got three birds. It would look like you 
couldn't miss any hundred-duck flock shots, 
but after the first blast there’s a lot of the 
great open spaces between birds. Bo said 
he got two with his double-barrel: but 
as there were only four dead ducks to be 
seen, we concluded that one of the quar- 
tette was nicely filled with two loads of 
shot. 

And then—it began to rain, a misty 
drizzle, 

“This makes it a perfect day,” sez the 
brother, smiling all over. 


more birds; | 
The flocks were flying | 


\ Duck Club | 
crowd was down at their islands, but that’s | 


I knew that the river | 
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When your mouth is dry 


and hot—voice hoarse—throat 
parched—lubricate with WRIGLEY’S. 


Between smokes and 
After every meal 








Woodman, 
spare that knee 


AND the skinned nose that goes 
with it. Stop stumbling down 
trails in the dark. Get yourself 
a good flashlight and look before 
you have to leap. Get an Ever- 
eady Flashlight and save a life- 
time of missteps. Always take it 
with you out-of-doors. An indis- 
pensable companion on a fishing 
trip—a great help when you clean 
a gun—no camping-outfit is com- 
plete without it. 

And once you get the flashlight 
habit, you'll find there are no 
flashlight batteries like Eveready. 
Endurance is built right into 
them. They prove their worth in 
service. They’re simply made of 
the stuff that produces light. 

* You'll want the longest-lasting 
batteries when you reload—and 
the most dependable. Get genuine 
Evereadys. 











There’s real sport in bugging for bass, 
and a full string, if the bugs are Pecks. 
Peck’s bugs are almost indestructible, 
inexpensive, effective, spertsmanlike. 
Bass Bugs, Standard patterns, 60c each. 
Johnson Bugs, Mallard or Pheasant 
pattern, 60c each. Famous Cane River 
Flies, 40c¢ each. 

Sena $1.00 for sample bug and Cane 
Peck’s Bass Bug River Fly. Descriptive folder free. 


' E. H PECKINPAUGH COMPANY 


-PECK’S BUGS AND BIG BASS 
_ 





Chattanooga, Tenn. | 





Hunting’ 
Coat 


MODEL 
87 BP 
WITH 

SPECIAL 
HANDY 
POCKET 





















For. carrying 
license, small 
thermos, etc. 


Improved Blood Proof Game Pockets 
Besides regular DRYBAK quality 
Model 87 BP has two new features. 
Bottom half of lining is rubberized. 
Makes blood proof game pockets with 
front and rear entrances. Also handy 
inside pocket. Sleeves give perfect 
shooting freedom. DRYBAK or money 
BACK, Ask for DRYBAK 87 B.P. 
$8.50 ea. Send for catalog. 


HE DRY BAK CORPORATION 
93 WORTH ST. 
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“Perfect for ducks,” I amended. “Here’s 
your box of shells; I refuse to carry ‘em 
for you.” I handed him my “extra” box. 

And soon thereafter the sun went down 
(according to government schedule) on the 
Salmon, the Snake, and the ducks. And 
that was that. 


Fishing Down the Namakagon 
(Continued from page 13) 


Soon after running into the St. Croix, 
we approached Big Island and the famous 
Big Island musky pool, deep, dark and 
promising. Evening shadows already flung 
far athwart the placid water. A catbird 
and a hermit thrush broadcast from the 
dense thickets on either shore and grace- 
ful dragon flies drifted hither and yon 
over the water. All was as quiet and 
calm as a Sunday-school picnic, all but one 
old bull musky. 

This old fellow was on a rampage for 
fair, tearing around the pool in high speed, 
then splashing and jumping in a perfect 
frenzy. Either he had a partial plate that 
didn’t fit right, or he had sand in his eye, 
or maybe the Mrs. wouldn't let him go 
out to the poker club. Anyway, he was 
mad, and when a musky gets mad, why it’s 
a real mad, if you get what I mean. 

In his fit of temper he looked like easy 
meat for us, as we silently drifted down 
into his hang-out, but, of course, you never 
can tell, not about a musky, anyway. 

Johnson held our boat at the head of 
the pool by jamming an oar down into the 
rocks and gravel. We snapped on a No. 7 
spoon with a bit of red flannel as streamer 
and waited for the next boil of the savage 
fish. Ah! There he is! A good cast 
right into the center of the disturbance. 

sut nothing happened. 

The musky tore right along, fairly mak- 
ing the water boil, and throwing out a 
wake like a Mississippi River stern wheeler, 
but never paid the least attention to the 
spoon. As it was getting quite dark, we 
reefed on a white plug and took another 
shot at the old warrior as he tore past the 
second time. 

This time he turned. He had seen the 
plug and evidently had a good notion to 
take a crack at it. But he didn’t, so again 
we drew a blank. 

This was certainly exasperating. Here 
was a fish, fairly aching for a scrap, mad 
enough to be tied and yet we couldn't get 
him to make the first pass. 

In the gathering gloom, we _ hurriedly 
called a consultation. Time was certainly 
the essence of this particular contract. 
Night hawks already drifted along over- 
head and hordes of mosquitoes were mak- 
ing life quite miserable. A hoot owl, way 
off in the woods somewhere, was also 
giving us the raspberries in decidedly sar- 
castic tones. You can therefore see it was 
rapidly getting dark. 

Then I suddenly thought of my old 
reliable fool-killer; a top water bait, green 
and yellow spotted; well studded with bits 
of pike teeth of previous kills. But no 
time could be wasted. Quick now before 
it is too all-fired dark. 

I quickly snapped on the lure and looked 
about for the musky. Here he comes, hell- 
bent-for-election! Steady now, boy; this 
cast must find the mark! 

My! My! What excitement! 

I cocked my elbow for the cast—and 
what do you think happened? Why, at 
just exactly the wrong time, Johnson, who 
had stood up to get a better view, slipped 
on the oar and with a resounding splash 
fell overboard into the water. 

The musky, of course, quickly sank 
down even lower than that. Johnson 
floundered about in the pool and we were 
tempted to leave him there, but it wouldn’t 
have done any good, he can swim too well. 





Besides, we needed him to push us the 
rest of the way down to the Riverside 
Bridge, where we disembarked. 

So ended our day on the Namakagon. 
As I sit here in my office looking over the 
pictures of the day’s trip, I can see every 
detail of Big Island musky pool; the eve- 
ning shadows over the water; the high 
hills and the towering pines and above all, 
that old musky tearing around like mad. 

How big was he? Well, sir, I wouldn't 
try to guess, but I’m going back there as 
soon as the bell rings th’s year and I hope 
to, find out. 

At Riverside, a bit of a trading town, 
our boats were hauled out of the river and 
loaded on the trailer and at 9 o’clock we 
were back at Johnson’s store. 

Two days afterwards we tried the river 
trip once more, selecting the Togatic this 
time. A Mr. and Mrs. Dietrich of Chi- 
cago, who were also stopping at Johnson’s 
Store, elected to make the Namakagon at 
the same time, so the two boats were again 
gotten ready. 

The Dietrichs are ardent fly fishermen. 
To them the fly rod is all there is to fish- 
ing and naturally their tackle box is one 
grand assortment of flies, bugs, spinners 
and what have you. Our party banked on 
the good old bait rod. While we do some- 
times toss a fly, on this particular trip we 
took along only bait-rod equipment and 
the flies were left at home. 

A considerable argument promptly arose 
regarding the bait and fly rod and by the 
time we had arrived at the Namakagon 
River Bridge, where the Dietrichs “sunk 
in,” as Johnson puts it, both parties were 
ready to lay bets on the day’s results. 
These were duly made and recorded. We 
gambled, however, without lady luck, be- 
cause— 

By some queer prank of fate, the Diet- 
richs tackle box and ours were of the same 
identical make, color and size, but we had 
not taken note of this before. 

As we left the Namakagon to go on 
8 miles farther to the headwaters of 
the Togatic, the Dietrichs were already 
floating down river. We could see them 
unlimbering fly rods and running the lines 
thru the guides, as they passed out of 
sight around a bend in the river. Arriving 
at the Togatic, we quickly launched our 
boat and began drifting down current. 
Meanwhile the old Dodge was cluttering 
and clacking its way off in the hills on its 
return journey. 

We quickly assembled our rods and I 
reached over for my old friend the tackle 
box, swung open the cover and by ginger! 
—found that Dietrich had taken my box 
and I had his. Of all the dern luck. 

So there we were. The Dietrichs 8 
miles away floating down the Namakagon 
with nothing but bait rod tackle to use 
with their fly rods, and here we were on 
the Togatic; a beautiful day, a wonderful 
stream; a couple of fine bait rods and 
reels; and nothing but flies and cork bugs 
for tackle. 

Necessity has always been the mother of 
invention and it surely was put to no 
small task on this day. Cutting away the 
feathers on some No. 1-0 fly hooks and 
capturing a few small meadow frogs along 
the stream, we managed, fairly well at 
least. By sundown we had eight very 
sizable small-mouth bass and_ wall-eyed 
pike, which gave us considerable satisfac- 
tion, in view of the bets we had made and 
of course could not help but smile over the 
difficulties we pictured our friends, the 
Dietrichs, were having with all of our bait 
rod plugs and tackle. 

This satisfaction was short lived, how- 
ever, as we found upon comparing records 
in the evening at the store, that the day’s 
accounts were exactly balanced. The Diet- 
richs brought in eight fish, evening our 
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account and if anything their fish ran 


heavier than ours. We were both pretty 
busy that evening, printing our names on 
tackle boxes so that the day’s experience 
was not a total loss. Have you ever 
noticed how many tackle boxes of the 
same style, size and color one will see, and 
seldom any of them have any name or iden- 
tification on them? 

The Namakagon, Togatic and the St. 
Croix all offer splendid river trips, easily 
accessible from Johnson’s store. These 
can be made for one day or longer, entirely 
“nach beliebe,” as they would say in Mil- 
waukee. Bass, wall-eyed pike, northern 
pike and musky are found in these waters. 
Yes indeed! 


Walked Seventy-One Miles 


(Continued from page 15) 


the skin and tissue have worn down to 
the muscle in chafing. Let that condi- 
tion prevail and you won't step again for 
a week. Sometimes I grease my lips to 
keep them from swelling in the wind and 
sun and if the weather is warm I make a 
channel of vaseline over my eyes and down 
my nose to keep the perspiration from 
blinding me. In summer, since I go with- 
out a hat, my bushy hair protects the 
mastoidal regions behind my ears. Let 
these places become seriously sunburned 
and you're in for trouble again. 

Ah, but there’s wonderful joy in hiking. 
Out in the cool morning air, with crisp 
frost stinging your face and the crackle of 
snow under your feet, or morning dew on 
the grass and the earth all sweet-scented, 
and you’re the king of the world. Lungs, 
brain, heart, blood, working in unison, the 
road winding ahead of you and flowing 
along behind you—enthusiasm, power, ex- 
pansion—spirit! You'll never get old if 
you walk. 

Come along with me anytime—which I 
know you will not. I’m going to add one 
mile to my birthday hikes as I add one 
year to the span of life. One hundred 
years, one hundred miles. Can’t be done? 
Well, I’ve passed the allotted three score 
and ten and I’ve never had a doctor. We'll 
wait and see. 


Sign Talk 


(Continued from page 33) 


spike in his hand (to say nothing of a 
blood-red sash stuck full of pistols) swarms 
aboard the doomed merchantman to com- 
plete his bloody work and bring off the 
loot and the beautiful maiden before she 
goes down. 

No, no—not the maiden! She doesn’t 
go down; it’s the doomed ship that sinks! 
Don’t you remember that a shot has cut 
away the main toppin’ lift and left her 
deck cluttered with the wreckage? How 
do you expect a ship, a staunch merchant- 
man, to sail after that happens? What's 
the use of telling you all these things if 
you don’t remember ’em? 

You may think it’s funny where I 
learned all these things about ships. Well, 
my dad had an old sailor work for him 
for two years when I was a kid, and he 
could tell you anything about ships and 
the sea; he had tattoos and everything all 
over his arms and back like every sailor 
always has, and he’d been around the Horn 
to China and sailed in an East Indiaman, 
so he could keelhaul most anything. 

He could drink more grog (everybody 
else called it beer) and swear beautifuller 
than anybody in town, and he built me a 
boat with a sail on it so I could sail on 
the river—only the bank kept getting in 
the way most of the time or the wind was 
usually blowing the wrong way when I 
wanted to sail somewhere. Anyway, it was 
a beautiful boat and it had a jib and main- 









and an anchor and 


and halyards 
everything, so why shouldn’t I know about 


sail 


boats? Wasn't I a sailor? And didn’t I 
own my own craft? I'll tell the world I 
did! Besides, once when I went east a 
friend invited me to go from New York 
to Boston with him on a boat, and I did— 
once. I never went again, not because I 
was afraid or anything, but because the 
ocean seems so restless, it doesn’t stay put. 
I'd rather, lots rather, in fact, sail my 
own craft on the river if I was going 
into the pirating business, even if the bank 
does get in the way most of the time. 
You don’t need to go that way, you know, 
for you can always turn a boat around if 
the river is wide enough, can’t you? Well, 
there you are! Why bother with the 
ocean when it won’t behave? 

3esides, I think I’d rather belong to a 
good robber band anyway, for they can 
waylay stage coaches and take the strong- 
box to their secret lair and then scatter 
when the posse comes in pursuit and snap 
their fingers at the law. 

It’s always easy to do that among the 
dark forests and gulches of the mountain- 
side, and besides, if you have any trouble 
there you can ride your trusty steed to 
some other mountain after losing your 
trail by riding up the foaming mountain 
torrent, which washes away all tracks and 
baffles the posse in pursuit. 

You know how easy that is—I bet you’ve 
done it a hundred times to throw your 
pursuers off the scent when you were hard 
pressed. It used to be my favorite way 
when I was in the robber-band business 
years and years ago. 

My gang, which always followed me, 
no matter where I led, used to scatter and 
do the same way if we had a brush with 
the redskins. You know how it is Scouts 
and Indian Fighters have to do when they 
are discovered creeping up on an Indian 
encampment in a motte of cottonwoods in 
the river valley. Most always they don’t 
get discovered until they have accom- 
plished their object and start to get away, 
so they can ride to the general in com- 
mand and carry the news. Then lots of 
times they hear the blood-curdling yells 
of the painted savages and fly for their 
lives while the feathered shafts whizz by 
them so close that they can feel the wind 
of them as they pass. Of course, they 
shoot back as they flee, and every time they 
fire their trusty rifle another redskin bites 
the dust. 

That’s the way they escape with their 
lives, and carry their message to the 
anxious general in command of the troops, 
who is impatiently waiting for them to 
come and deliver the message so he can 
give the order to charge the Indian camp 
and wipe the dastardly redskins out before 
they creep down in the darkness to burn, 
pillage, scalp and destroy the peaceful set- 
tlers, who never did anything to the In- 
dians except establish a happy home on 
the ragged edge of the frontier. 

Haven’t you helped more than once to 
carry out the above program in company 
with your 10-year-old fellows? Have you 
ever, next day, reversed the order of things 
by daubing paint on your face, sticking 
your hair as full as it would hold of tur- 
key or chicken feathers, so you could sally 
forth on the war trail to kill and scalp 
the hated pale-face who had built his house 
on your hunting ground? 

Of course you have! And so has every 
other boy who was fortunate enough to be 
a boy fifty years or so ago when life was 
real and the country in the making. 

Boys of today are no different, in fact, 
tho their point of view is not what ours 
was. They have the same wild, blood- 
curdling adventures we had, only they use 
autos and airplanes now! 

It is as natural for a boy to dig a hole 
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in the ground as it is for a pup to do the 
same thing, only the boy goes farther 
and roofs the hole after he gets it dug, and 
then he Injuns around, hiding the place 
from prying eyes in response to the in- 
herent urge for secrecy that dates back to 
the cave-man days when man was com- 
pelled to hide his cave entrance to save 
his life from his neighbor and the prowl- 
ing beasts. There was a time when bears 
and things were a real menace, but that 
was in the days of the stone war club and 
the stone-headed spear. 

What we are not doing today is to pro- 
vide the vacant weed-grown lot, the patch 
of tangled timber, the boat and the little 
river, the time and the place and the tools 
for our youngsters to play with as we 
played. 

The old “swimmin’ hole” is only a tradi- 
tion today, for there isn’t a river in the 
settled part of the country fit for a boy 
to swim in; there isn’t a wood lot any- 
where that does not carry “Keep Out” signs 
on it, and it’s high time these things were 
fixed as a good investment in citizenship, 
brother. 

If we had them we'd have less joy-rid- 
ing, flask-toting boys to keep out of jail 
and our girls would be something more 
than jazz-hunting, knee-skirted bundles of 
nerves seeking for some decent outlet for 
their surplus energy. Think that over and 
then—let’s ride! 


In Choctaw Land 
(Continued from page 35) 

“Du-e-ail-ie !” 

“What? ’Nixferstea’!” 

“Catch ’em big.” 

I returned his friendly salutation in an 
Irish good-natured “Top o’ the marnin’ t’ 
yea,’ and handed him a cigarette and 
match. 

“White man fish heap; Injun work; no 
annuities, catch ’em lots. How luck?” 

Then he spied my minnows. 

“Kan-i-et-cha, si-so-fis-ka, ka-ki-o-ka.” 
(Bait no good, too small, make ’em no 
fuss. ) 

Laying down his poles he departed ab- 
ruptly, returning presently with several 
pumpkin-seed perch strung on a forked wil- 
low twig. Removing a live one about 4 
inches long and raring to go he baited my 
hook, perch hooked thru the tail head-fore- 
most. I cast for the open water between the 
log and the lilies but missed and hung up 
on some weeds. That big perch didn't 
have a ghost of a show. One nabbed him 
ere he had cleared the lodgment and others 
jumped helter-skelter in mad frenzy into 
the air and over the tops of the lilies in a 
vain effort to catch on too. I made a des- 
perate yank to land him by a sudden flop- 
jerk, but in spite of a taut line he shot 
under the lilies, held fast and pulled loose. 
Then the Indian sniggered and guyed me. 
I had lost my hook also. Another cast 
with a still larger and more gingerly perch 
landed in the clear. There was the same 
mad rush and commotion. Again he took 
for the lilies—I couldn’t hold him—hung 
up and fought distractedly. He held on 
while I sought a safer foothold in despera- 
tion and despair. The line snapped and I 
hit the water all sprawled out, landing 
head foremost in a jam an instant later in 
the water lilies. 

End about and up, I lunged for the bass. 
He had made a safe mooring but was all 
tangled up in the line. He was still crazy 
mad: I caught him in the gills; he gaffed 
my hand unmercifully. I clinched the 
tighter. He gave up but still was un- 
awed; was ’possuming. He relaxed in a 


feint, floundered suddenly and broke away. 
The Choctaw 
fashion. 
search. 


came to my aid “noodle” 
A couple of squaws joined in the 
We formed a barrage around the 
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lily clump. The water had become densely 
cloudy with mud. We closed in. I got a 
death grip on the abashed bass this time 
and he came up, glad to quit. I tried to 
call off the Indians but they persisted and 
cleaned up the premises taking a dozen or 
more linesides, with a 15-pound flat-head 
cat. I persuaded them to turn the smaller 
ones free. My lineside weighed 7 pounds 
and was the largest big-mouth I had ever 
taken in Southern waters. 

Next day I took a string of pumpkin- 
seeds with worm lure and continued the 
quest of big-mouths, but it was an off- 
day. I took half a dozen small ones. I 
made a shadow cast at sunset with a dead 
perch and got an 8-pound channel cat. [| 
lost the thrill in a wade-in and gaff as he 
hung up mid-stream in a submerged tree 
top. 

_ Plenty of fine big-mouth sport along the 
Kiamichi. March is the ideal month in that 
region. The country is rugged and the 
water sluggish, breaking up into deep holes 
of disconnected water, filled up largely with 
logs and driftwood. . 


Shingobee 

(Continued from page 23) 
question. Then looking toward the two 
reeds, which are about 15 feet to the 
west of the grotesquestump on _ shore, 
I almost had an attack of heart fail- 
ure, black spots jumped before my 
eyes, a wave of chills ran down my spine 
to my corns. For there, dimly outlined in 
the water by the reeds, was a shadowy 
figure that was not only a fish but was a 
very large fish—no doubt the Shingobee 
musky. From where my wife sat she could 
not see what I saw, but I communicated 
my findings to her. Probably she figured 
in her mind that at last the time had come; 
the Shingobee musky was soon to be in the 
ascendancy. Upon her ability to turn the 
boat and row like the old Harry all de- 
pended. She would do her part bravely 
= _ as befits an emancipated woman- 
100dc, 


HE bait sailed thru the air and dropped 
nicely just about a foot from the snout 
of the shadowy creature in the water. What 
happened thereafter was thrilling to say 
the least. With a prodigious splash that 
threw a wave to either side and churned 
the water to foam, that huge shape pro- 
jected itself like a watery meteor at the 
bait. According to all the rules and regu- 
lations of “pop” casting I was jerking the 
bait. I must have “popped” it just at the 
exact moment the fish made his violent 
sally forward and he must have missed 
the bait by a foot. I may be forgiven for 
believing that I had hooked the fish. I 
do know that I took no chances but gave 
the rod a jerk that should have been suffi- 
cient to have lifted the head off the 
Shingobee musky. I do not remember that 
I hollered “OUT!” so loud that Bill Regan 
in Akeley heard it. My wife says I did. 
I do know that there was a clash of oars, 
a grating of oar-locks, decks cleared for 
action and I was among the clearings. For 
imultaneous with the jerk I gave the rod, 
the boat swung. I tripped backward over 
my tackle box and went down into the 
depths of Shingobee Lake as tho I had 
been felled like an ox. I didn’t know how 
long my visitation in the deep continued 
but immediately I manfully struck out for 
the surface like a walrus and finally thrust 
my head out of water. Afterward just 
out of spite I said that when I came out 
of the water my wife hit me on the head 
thinking I was the Shingobee musky. I 
am not forgiven for that underhanded cast 
—I mean underhanded assertion—yet. 
O, yes, about that Shingobee musky. 
Yeah, he’s still there! 
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Outdoor Books 


for 


Twenty-five Cents 








NINE VOLUMES 


1 “FISHING FACTS”... By Sheridan R. Jones 
2 “BAIT CASTING”... By Sheridan R. Jones 
3 “FLY CASTING”. By Sheridan R. Jones 
4 “AUTOCAMPING FACTS” 


By F. E. Brimmer 
5 “THE CAMPER’S MANUAL” 
By Horace Kephart 
6 “WING SHOOTING”... By Chas. Askins 
7 “BIG GAME HUNTING” 
By Major Whelen 
8 “SHOOTING FACTS” By Chas. Askins 
9 “THE FLY-ROD FOR BASS” 
By Cal Johnson 











Unsolicited Letters Like These 
Speak for Themselves 


“I have just received Books No. 6, 7 and 8 and 
have devoured them from cover to cover. They 
are fine.’ . F. H., Sciota, Pa. 

“As for your books, I cannot express the value 
I place on them. I was expecting a lot of infor- 
mation but I got many times my money’s worth.” 

—wW. C., Hillside, N. J. 

“I have received the books of the Recreation 
Library which I ordered from you and was very 
much pleased with them. They are of great inter- 
est and value to amateur and old-timer alike. 
They are all you claim for them and more.”’ 

—G. D. C., Dundee, Ia. 

“The greatest book on the subject ever printed. 

No other book will ever take its place.” 
- -From a book review in “The American Rifle- 
man. 

“Your books are highly satisfactory and exceed 
your claims for them. I shall certainly tell my 
friends about them.”’ 


—wW. O., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“For good, practical information in a con- 
venient, condensed form your books cannot be 
beaten. They form a complete library in them- 


selves.’’ 
—H. R. M., Celina, Ohio. 
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Denver, Colo. f 


I OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
] 1824 Curtis St., 
| I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting. 
DJAt 25c per book I enclose $.... for books numbered { 
| CII am ordering atleast two books, and enclose 50c addi- 
tional for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of { 
Outdoor Life and Recreation. (U.S. subscriptions only.) § 
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THE HAPPY GUIDE ; ' 
In this picture is Frank Kibbee, whose hunter, Pearl Flemming, secured this 47-inch 
head in the Caribou district of British Columbia 


Predatory Animal Control 


DITOR Outdoor Life & Recreation :— 

After years of observing and study of 
the above subject, I have reached the con- 
clusion that to try to control predatory ani- 
mals by the employment of state hunters 
using poison methods is not only impos- 
sible but expensive to the state, besides 
being an economic loss in many other 
ways. Any money spent by the state for 
predatory animal control should be given 
to the agricultural colleges, and the sub- 
ject taught to those interested. 

In that way there would be a constantly 
increasing number of young men and 
women who understood the capture of 
predatory animals, and make more pos- 
sible the controlling of them. Many young 
women of this progressive age would pre- 
fer to go out and catch their fur in a 
natural state in preference to buying at a 
high price an imitation made of rabbit 
skins (there is said to be 32 varieties of 
fur so imitated at the present time). 

The state trappers, in many instances, 
are merely poisoners—a practice that has 
many objectionable features. No one will 
knowingly take dogs into a district where 
poison is used, and since hunting with dogs 
has been a most successful method of tak- 
ing the cougar (also the coyote and bob- 
cat) the placing of poison actually acts 
as a protection to the cougar and other 
members of the cat family which kill their 
own game. This district (North Forks, 
Idaho and territory) has been extensively 
poisoned by persons working under the di- 
rections of the Stockmen’s Assn. and the 


{| State Game Department for several years 


past (not including the present past win- 
ter) and so far as I know, there has been 
no cougar either taken or hunted inside 
of the poisoned area, while there were 


great numbers taken on the outside of it. 

While a bounty of $50 was paid, the 
method largely used by the poisoners is to 
kill about 50 horses at various places over 
a stretch of country about 50 miles long. 
Two men, working together, scatter about 
10,000 to 15,000 poison baits around the 


carcasses, which are being merely used as 
an attraction for the coyotes, and the baits 
not taken get snowed under and are lost. 
Altho the poison is placed for coyotes 
only, it poisoned some fur-bearing ani- 
mals as well—I have known of two foxes 
being poisoned this way, one of which was 
a black fox and was worthless when 
found. The poisoning of birds is an in- 
direct outcome of the poison method. Prac- 
tically all of the birds wintering in the 
Northwest (except water-fowl) are meat- 
eaters. Since many of the poisoned coy- 
otes go long distances before dying, and 
are not recovered by the poisoners, they 
are found and eaten by the birds and small 
animals—mostly furbearing, and not only 
predatory birds but insect eaters as well. 
I have seen various kinds of birds feeding 
on the carcasses of animals killed by poi- 
son, and have seen dead birds on the snow, 
which there is no doubt were killed by 
the poison bait. 

While the destruction of birds, such as 
the chickadee and sap-sucker, probably leads 
to some increase in timber destroying in- 
sects (it has been necessary for the forest 
service here to cut, pile and burn some in- 
fected areas, which action was never before 
considered necessary), the destruction of 
the predatory birds is not so bad perhaps, 
altho it does lead to an increase in small 
wood rodents that are destructive to the 
farmers’ crops. About 90 per cent of the 
farmers are opposed to the method on that 
account and also on account of the damage 
of poisoning of their stock dogs. 


The fur poisoned and not recovered is 
a loss to the trapper, and also the mer- 
chant and the banker, who would even- 
tually get the money, and the coyotes that 
escape the poison get what I call educated 
and won’t come near a human sign, living 
exclusively on wild game thereafter. We 
must keep the good will of the farmer if 
we are to get any real game protection. 
This we can have if we will by using sen- 
sible and safe methods that are a benefit 
instead of a detriment to all. 


Idaho. A. D. Burrow. 




















Pushing Back Our Northern 
Frontier 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Each year— 
almost each month—in Canada _ the 
frontier is pushed back farther into the 
hinterland and each remove of the line dis- 
closes valuable resources of which citizens 
had not previously been aware. The Peace 
River district has been popularly thought of 
as the last “inland empire” in that direction, 
but an engineer of the Topographical Sur- 
vey of the Department of the Interior dur- 
ing the summer of 1927 penetrated west 
and north of the outermost edge of Peace 
River and found a land of fertile grassy 
hills, of high rolling open plateaus upon 
which roam flocks of Rocky Mountain goat 
and bighorn sheep and herds of caribou, 
and where the grizzly bear takes his ease 
with dignity. The country is drained by 
clear, cold, fish-teeming rivers and streams 
which have their rise in the glaciers of the 
main range of the Rockies to the west. 

A train journey of eighteen hours north 
and west from Edmonton, Alberta, brings 
one to the town of Peace River, Alberta, 
on the banks of the river of the same name. 
Two hundred and fifty miles up the stream 
from Peace River is Hudson Hope, British 
Columbia, a Hudson’s Bay Company post 
at the head of navigation for river steam- 
ers. The great new country lies beyond, 
and one of its most interesting natural 
features, some seventy miles northwest of 
Hudson Hope, is the falls on the Graham 
River where the whole stream makes a 
sheer drop of 220 feet over a perpendicu- 
lar rock. 

In 1897 and 1898 at the height of the 
Klondike rush, Inspector Moodie of the 
Northwest Mounted Police cut a pack trail 
from Fort St. John, B. C., thru Laurier 
Pass to Fort Graham and Telegraph Creek 
in an attempt to locate a trail to the Yukon. 
In 1911 Major Hart, also of the Mounted 
Police, made an exploratory trip to the 
north, but apart from this little was known 
to the outside world about this country 
until the return of the 1927 survey party. 
As a result of the season’s work a total 
of about 10,000 square miles of new terri: 
tory was covered and information obtained 
for the issue of a preliminary map. 

W. W. Cory, 
Deputy Minister of Canada. 
Ottawa, Ont. 








Questions on Page 40 


1. The Rio Grande is roughly speaking 
| the boundary line north of which the 
jaguar is not found. It is found in Mexico, 
Central America and a large part of South 
America. 

2. The av bear. 

3. The d 

4. The } ny winged teal. | 

5. At sunrise and at sundown. With 
the sun at your back, the ducks are look- 
ing at the sun and its reflection in the 
water, and consequently are unable to 
see you clearly. 

6. No. 


7. The sage hen. 

8. Sometimes. 

9. No. They bed down, usually on or 
near some shell rock where they can hear 
the approach of their enemies. 

10. The buffalo. 

11. No. 

12. No. 

13. Invariably a doe. 

14. The eagle. 

15. Empty—very much so. 

16. Reedbird and ricebird. 

17. Hunt with the wind, and the birds 
will get up facing the wind, giving youa 
side shot instead of the shot in corkscrew 
flight that you get when the wind blows 
in your face. 

18. Submerge a 25-pound sack of salt 
just under the surface in a protected spot 
and the ducks will do the rest. 
| 19. The Chinese pheasant. 
| 20. The giraffe. 
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SNAKE LORE 


By W. A. BEVAN 











Infection In Skinning Snakes 

I am an intermittent reader of your department 
and was much interested in your explanation of 
where the young snakes go, when they are sup- 
posed to disappear down the mother’s mouth. I 
am convinced your theory is correct but it is 
astonishing how the old ideas hang on. Last 
summer at a boy’s camp a youngster brought in 
four eggs he had found in a field that had been 
labeled as “water snake’s eggs” by everyone he 
had shown them to. I was appealed to and in 
spite of sending these to the Dept. of Biology at 
a university for confirming my statement that 
they were turtle eggs, I have been unable to con- 
vince the residents at the lake that they were not 
snake eggs. In the discussion that ensued the 
story came up about the swallowing of the young. 
And because I hadn’t a good explanation as to 
what did become of them I was unable to squash 
it properly. 

The only snakes native to this part of Ontaric 
are the black water snake and the garter snake. 
I have heard tales of “‘spotted adders” but think 
these must have been young water snakes. The 
eggs in question were identified as those of the 
musk turtle. 

In connection with water snakes it is worth 
noting that there is a little danger in handling 
them. A case of lockjaw was recorded in 1927 
at the Kingston General Hospital (Ont.), which 
terminated fatally, when a small boy skinning a 
black snake cut his hand and got it infected with 
mucus or blood from the snake’s body. 

A somewhat similar case was reported a few 
years ago from Alexandria Bay, N. Y., where a 
man lost his arm and later died from a poisoned 
wound made when skinning a “bull pout”. The 
scratch was caused by the spiky fin and not the 
“horns,” as popular report would have it. 

If you have any data about other snakes in 
Northern New York or vicinity I would be glad 
to receive it. Fifty years ago there were rattlers 
in this latitude, according to old residents, but I 
have never seen any scientific records to prove it. 
—F. C. Curry, Ontario. 


Answer.—The cases of lockjaw you mention 
following injury infected during the skinning of 
the snake and “bull pout” could just as well 
have occurred in the skinning of any other 
creature. There is nothing about this to indicate 
a connection with the creatures worked upon. 

I have caught hundreds of water snakes and 
over 90% of them bit me when I picked them up 
and I did not worry about the slight injury in- 
flicted. If in picking blackberries, any scratch 
can be infected, but there is nothing in the mouth 
of the snake, provided it is non-poisonous, to 
worry about. In New York state one species of 
milk snake, which is one of the king snakes, is 
often called spreading adder, and it is highly 
probable that the same name in some localities is 
given to the hog nose snake which is found in 
Ontario. 

In New York state hog nose snakes, pilot, bull 
snakes, garter snakes, water snakes and banded 
rattle snakes are fairly common.—W. A. B. 


Bite Treatment—And the Hair Rope Again 

I have been reading your articles on snake 
lore with much interest, and will take pleasure 
in asking you about snake bite treatment. How 
is permanganate of potassium used, and how is 
nitrate of silver used in applying same to snake 
bites? Also I have heard folks mention a rope 
made of certain material that a snake will not 
crawl over. Is this an actual fact or just a 
superstition? If it is so, please mention what 
the rope is made of—A. Permoda, III. 


Answer.—The treatment of snake bite by the 
injection of oxidizing agents is only successful in 
proportion to the amount of judgment used in 
applying it. Snake venom and 


the other and the best you can do with any 
oxidizing agent is help the case—and you may 
cause serious injury. Dr. Dudley Jackson has 
amply demonstrated that mechanical suction is 
the most successful method of treating snake bite. 
You can get one of Dr. Jackson’s kits from the 
Flack Sundries Company of San Antonio, Texas, 
for $2.50. There is an old superstition in the 
southwest that a snake will not voluntarily cross 
a horse hair rope but it has been blown to smith- 
ereens many times in recent years.—W. A. B. 


tissue are so | 
similar that what destroys the one also destroys | 

















SPORTSMEN: 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Also Animals, Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 
AND FURS. Be your own Taxidermist. Our school 
on eer teach you, BY MAIL IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, Over 160,000 graduates. 


Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inseparable. All 
real sportsmen NOW KNOW 

Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
nificent and valuable trophies. 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy — how to care for 
your fine specimens in the 
field when you first take them. 















You will bedelighted 

pets tears See 

eanlearn quick F 
easily. You w Nb ba 4, 
amazedat the NEW / on 


Save _— 
Your Trophies! g 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s finest art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the work. 


Big Profits 


Mount gr for your friends and 
others. Large prices are R* aid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
@ very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST. 


L.D.Bertillin says: ‘‘I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. Have paid for a. fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.’* 

B. O. Crichlow says: ‘‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS in the ,eight years I have been 

your student.’ 

P. T. Lindsay says: ‘‘Am earning $65 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 

roan to your wonderful school.’’ 


L. Tyler says: “‘I paid my way 


. >. high school and college largely 
through Taxidermy,”’ 


Send for This 
Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 

ou wart to know Taxidermy? 
be you want a side-line that will 
make you BIG OFITS?. Then 
send ee FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK. 














Northwestern SchoolofTaxidermy 

64C Elwood Bidg., Omaha, mye 

Without obligation on my Ass 

acopy of your FREE A XIDERMY 
K, and full particulars about your 

course of lessons on Taxidermy. 
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and a retriever from land 
This seems like a prodigious 
repertory for one lone breed and the aver- 


subject as impossible, 
of specialists, 
and the old adage, 


equally well to both. The springer spaniel 
is a close approach to this all-round won- 
» has his limitations ; 
On some classes of 
game and in certain kinds of country he 
is par excellence, 
never take the place of the pointer, the 
r retriever varieties. 

, another breed 


as well admit that. 


in others he can 


that class of sports- 
» shooting is of the mixed va- 
man who enjoys the 
pleasures of upland game bird hunting, 
occasional turn 
rabbits of the brier patch, 
and then spends a short period in the 
marshes, but who cannot have a special- 
ist dog for every class of hunting. Thi 
new dog is the German pointer and the 
few who have given him a thoro trial pro- 


tion, especially from 





It seems like this is tak- 


this new dog seems to be equal to the 
i By German pointer I do not 


hund” of heenbicilee build and shaggy 
nor do I refer to the wire-haired point- 
i ; but rather a variety that re- 
more finished 
English pointer, differing from the latter, 
in that he has been bred and 














The German pointer bitch, Senta’s Vonnie, pointing Hungarian partridges 


The All-Round Dog 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


< has been a constant demand 
for the all-round dog, 
is suitable for all classes of 
ing; equally proficient on upland game 


developed for a_ general-purpose 

For years innumerable the old German 
“Vorstehhund” was the dog in general 
use in Germany and Austria. He was a 
heavy dog, some varieties being flat- 
coated, others rough or wire-coated. In 
general outline he resembled the old 
Spanish pointer whose type was similar 
to the bloodhound. The dog had an un- 
usual amount of intelligence and with 
the exception of his phlegmatic disposi- 
tion and his slowness, possessed many 
excellent qualities, for he was bold as a 
lion, possessed a rare nose and was a 
natural retriever from land and water. 
He was used on all fur and feathered 
game, even including roe deer, bear and 
wild boar. The sportsmen of those coun- 
tries, however, realized that a shiftier dog 
was required, and about thirty-five years 
ago field trials and exh“ ‘tions were inau- 
gurated with a view ‘omparing the 
qualities of the dogs, tf: various parts 
of the two countries. it soon became 
evident that more range and speed were 
demanded and breeders over there be- 
gan crossing their best dogs with this 
end in view. The English pointer was 
resorted to as a means to that end and 
it seems that the cross was efficient, for 
it gave the German dog more refinement 
and at the same time the original qual- 
ities were not impaired. 


HIRTY-FIVE years of this kind of 

breeding have established the new 
German pointer as a distinct type or 
breed. In those countries he is frequently 
called the “Everyuse dog” and the ap- 
pellation seems to be fitting. The color 
of these dogs varies from seal brown, 
brown and white, liver and white, to 
ticked with small spots, but they are 
never entirely white. The coat is of the 
pin-wire quality; that is, of heavier tex- 
ture than that found in the English 


dog. 





pointer. It is very closely knit and re- 
sists any kind of weather or any cover. 
The size of the males is from 22 to 26 
inches while the females are smaller, 
some going just a trifle over 18 inches at 
the shoulder. The weight varies accord- 
ingly, from 50 to 70 pounds. This type 
of pointer has a useful, sturdy appear- 
ance, giving one the impression that he 
possesses an indefatigable endurance, and 
a practical test invariably demonstrates 
this. His legs are well muscled and full 
of bone, his feet are of the cat variety, 
with toes well put together; he is well 
developed in chest and quarters, deep- 
barreled and strong in loin. He has char- 
acteristically expressive eyes and the 
general contour of his head gives one the 
impression that he possesses brains. His 
ears are long and broad and he carries 
the regulation cropped tail, this custom 
of cropping having been in vogue in the 
continental countries of Europe from 
times immemorial. 


The training of the puppies begins as 
early as when they are 6 weeks old, for 
at this age they generally take naturally 
to retrieving. When they are from 7 
to 14 months of age they will point as 
stanchly as the well-trained four-season 
setter or pointer. On game they have all 
of the intensity of the dog in love with 
his calling and many a thrill can they 
furnish by their sensational attitudes on 


point. They will point any game that 
will lie to cover, including rabbits or 
hares; on pheasant and Hungarian 


partridge they are past masters and when 
it comes to prairie chicken in the open, 
or quail in the closest of cover they are 
equally at home. Dr. C. R. Thornton, 
who maintains a kennel at Missoula, 
Mont., and who is one of the breed's 
great admirers, maintains that he has 
hunted these German pointers side by 
side with his fastest Llewellins and that 
the former invariably located more birds. 
The fact that their coats are impervious 
to briers or thorns makes them good 
cover dogs; furthermore, they hunt the 
places where many of the faster dogs of 
other varieties do not go, and their supe- 
rior noses make it possible for them to 
scent game that would ordinarily be 
passed by. It is due to their exceptional 
noses that they are also better retrievers 
than the average specialist in this sphere. 
They are equally proficient on land and 
water and no stream or lake is too cold 
or icy to stop one of these dogs if a 
wounded duck is to be retrieved. Few 
cripples ever get away from them. Rab- 
bits and hare are retrieved with equal 
facility and they point this class of game 
with as much stanchness as they do all 
feathered upland game. Sometimes they 
give tongue on a wounded rabbit much 
as the hound would do and occasionally 
they bark “treed” if a grouse or pheas- 
ant or a quail should take to timber, 
which frequently happens in certain 
classes of country. 









HEY are equally good on the smaller 


“varmints” and with a little experi- 
ence will make good coon or ‘possum 
dogs. As for gameness in a fight, few 
dogs are their superior. They are not a 
vicious animal but make excellent watch 
dogs, for they have the poise and at the 
same time their appearance will invari- 
ably strike terror into the heart of the 
trespasser. Among their own kind they 
are never quarrelsome, a characteristic 
that one does not invariably find among 
pointers. While they will never pick a 
fight with other dogs they can always 
take care of themselves. 

Reference was made to the cropped tail. 
Some are of the opinion that it is un- 
necessarily brutal to resort to this crop- 
ping simply because it has been a custom 
in European countries, and no doubt there 
is good logic in this, but the plea is made 
that the dog invariably carries a merry 
caudal appendage and the _ constant 
swishing thru heavy cover causes it to 
become lacerated. The docking of about 
one-third of the tail is a preventive. Cus- 
tom has given a definite sanction to the 
cropping of the tails of many other va- 
rieties of dogs also, but perhaps the time 
will come when the trend of opinion will 
change. Years ago it was the custom to 
crop the tails of our native setters and 
pointers, but at the present time a dock- 
tailed bird dog would seem decidedly 
novel in a field trial, or even in the hunt- 
ing field. 

This new breed of pointer has been in 
this country about seven or eight years; 
as yet it is known only in certain local- 
ities, but when it comes to the man who 
wants an all-round dog, and wishes to 
keep but one, the German pointer should 
meet with his conceptions. Furthermore, 
he does not require the services of the 
professional trainer to break him. All 
that the dog needs is common-sense han- 
dling and his natural intelligence will 
develop as if by magic. When it comes 
to strength, health, endurance and re- 
sistance, they are, according to Dr. 
Thornton, who has probably had more 
experience with this breed than any other 
person in this country, “equal to any dog 
on earth, pound for pound. When it 
comes to work they will do anything 
your airedale, spaniel, pointer or setter 
will do and as a rule do it better. The 
dog is as near fool-proof as it is pos- 
sible for a dog to be. They are unques- 
tionably the most popular shooting dogs 
in Continental Europe today. 


A group of German pointers working Hungarian partridges in 
ontana 


Saskatchewan Coursing 
Hounds 


N THE southeastern corner of Sas- 

katchewan, where the two principal 

field trials on prairie chicken take 
place each September, patrons of the 
sport have frequently seen half a dozen 
or more dogs idling about the little town 
of Gainsborough. Big, handsome, shaggy- 
coated animals, most of them, which, 
a superficial glance, might easily be 
taken for Scottish deerhounds. I became 
interested on my very first trip to that 
country, and soon discovered that they 
belong to a man who has bred them for 
a number of years for the purpose of 
hunting coyotes, timber wolves, and, as a 
milder sport, for coursing jack rabbits. 
The dogs, altho a conglomeration of the 
various sight-hunter varieties in which 
the Russian wolfhound, the Scottish deer- 
hound and the greyhound are conspicu- 


ous, nevertheless have a “breedy” 
appearance. They look like they can go 
things, for their sturdy limbs, their 


and their ‘punishing jaws 
have the utility appearance. The owner 
of the dogs has not measured the in- 
gredients that go to make up his pack 
with any scientific care perhaps, but the 
sources are founded in well established 
breeds and perhaps that accounts for the 
uniformity. The intelligence of these 
dogs is probably inherited thru this very 
admixture of blood lines. 

Naturally, those of us who have been 
going to Saskatchewan for the field trials 
year after year have learned much about 
the hunting ability of the dogs. Many of 
us have seen them in their workouts on 
coyotes or even the timber wolf, but it 
is the “home life” of the dogs that in- 
terests the average person. During the 
summer, they practically take care of 
themselves, for it is certain that they are 
seldom groomed or given the attention of 
the kennel-bred dog, and it is also ex- 
tremely doubtful if their owner pays 
much heed to their feeding. In those 
sparsely settled districts the struggle for 
existence seems to be the common lot of 
man and beast. This pack of Saskatche- 
wan hounds seems to have learned it. 

During our stay in that region at va- 
rious times I have often seen them out 
scouring the prairies in search of food 
and as there are several varieties of 
furred and feathered game practically at 
the very doors of the residents of Gains- 
borough, the dogs need only go out and 
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The New Bird Dog’s Palace 


With entirely new clamps that hold it rigidly on 
the runningboard of any car in a position that does 
not touch the body. 





Refinements and improvements for the most at- 
tractive and satisfactory thing of its kind imag- 
inable are passed on to the sportsmen of America 
with no inerease in price. 

It is built throughout of high quality automobile 
body materials, strikingly finished in two-tone genu- 
ine Du Pont Duco Is comfortable for the dogs 


in all weather, closing completely when desired, and 


makes a most attractive all purpose carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. It is adjustable to fit all ears. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for 
the two-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or 
setters as well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. 


Manufactured by. 


The Dwight McBride Yellow Pine Sale Co. 


Golden City, Missouri 
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where I am 
promising string of 

Labradors of 
Strains. 


Am at present in training quarters 
handling an _ exceptionally 
Irish Water Spaniels and 
world’s famous Banchory and Whitmore 
my dogs are guaranteed to be steady to shot; to 
retrieve tenderly to hand from land or water, fur 
or feather, dead or alive. Some of the most notable 
sportsmen on the continent have shot over my ar 
References on request. A. F. m Ss. he and C. K 
registrations. All dogs enter U duty rte 


d A. 
P.N.B. Galwey-Foley,Prop., FortQu’ a, Saskatchewan, Can, 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 McNEILL, MISS. 











TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.90 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co. 


Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 

















Russian 


Wolfhounds 


Strong ranch raised 


Mrs. Kent Williams, 
Box 635, Graham, Texas 
























































Where Does Your Dog Sleep? 


on the cold, hard, floor? 
able, light, vermin proof 


Kapo Dog Mattress 


| 14 sizes from 13x18 at $1.50 up to 36x50 at $10. Popu- 
lar sizes 25x25, $3.50; 26x36, $6; 36x36, $8. Special sizes 
quickly made to order. Send for free circular to Dept. Oo, 
Kapo Products Co., 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 


Or on a warm, soft, comfort- 
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DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe,effective remedies for all 

Dog ailments. Dealers everywhere. 

Wrice for Free Sample of Sergeant’ .) 
DOG FOO 


Polk Miller Products Corp. « 


2054 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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OORANG AIREDALES 
and 


LINGORUES 


Trained hunters, watch-dogs and companions. 
Also pedigreed puppies from best blood in 





America. Prices $25.00 to $200.00 each, 
LINGORUE KENNELS 
Box 3 La Rue, Ohio 














CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Fully trained Western TREE DOGS 
that Tree and Stay 


J. L. Essex, Victory Way at 130th St., 


Seattle, Wash. 


Llewellin Setter Puppies - 


A beautiful litter, whelped April 27, old enough for fall 
shooting. Trained Parents. $15.00 each; C. O. D. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Photo free. All papers. 

VERNE 0, LOWRY, 316 North 5th St., Mt. Vernon, III. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
baipiosseieimiia SCALES 


[Pat. by J. A. McGuire] 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
to 300 pounds 
weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 
PStrong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only %4 pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 















OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 














| day was coming to its close, 





search for it, yet it requires work and 
cunning to run down a jack rabbit. This 
occupation keeps the dogs in fine condi- 
tion and they have no end of endurance, 
speed and strength, for they are naturally 
built along such lines, and constant work 
keeps them fit. 

In this pack there is one lone white and 
black dog which has probably more 
pointer blood in his veins than he has of 
the hound mixture; his appearance and 
method of hunting indicate that much. 
The dog seems to be a valuable member 
of the party and the other dogs have 
learned to depend upon him when it 
comes to foraging for food, but as a 
general thing he is the last one to secure 
his rations when it comes to the division. 


I T WAS one late afternoon in Septem- 
ber when I saw these rather unusual 
dogs in one of their foraging expeditions. 
We had frequently seen them start out 
over the prairies, either early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, but 
this afternoon being a holiday for us (the 
field trials having closed earlier in the 
day) a few of us resolved to see the pack 
actually at work. The dogs had been ly- 
ing about on the sidewalks either in front 
of the hotel or the general store which 
is operated by their owner, apparently 
entirely unconcerned in what was hap- 
pening about them, but as the westering 
rays of the sun gave evidence that the 
the white 
and black dog began stirring. He arose, 
shook himself, looked out over the plains 
as if contemplating the sunset, and began 
moving over to where the wild begins, 
which is just across the street from the 


hotel. One big shaggy hound raised his 
head, as if contemplating the situation, 


and followed the pointer. This was the 
cue for the others and in another minute 
the entire pack was on its way at a slow 
trot over the prairies to a spot which 
evidently was to be the chosen hunting 
ground. Those of us who had been watch- 
ing, jumped into a car and followed down 
the prairie trail. By this time the dogs 
were about a mile out and when we came 
down the little road, we halted. The 
pointer was busy working about, with 
nose to the ground at times, at others 
snifing the air, and we wondered whether 
he was looking for fur or feathered game. 
Curiously enough, the other dogs were 
scattered about but not working; on the 
other hand most of them were sitting on 
their haunches, heads up and ears alert, 
evidently awaiting developments; the 
pointer worked out 50 yards farther, but 


the hounds retained their positions, 
neither did they relax their alert atti- 
tudes. 


Presently the pointer leaped forward, 
giving a short yelp. Out went a jack 
rabbit, going away leisurely on three legs 
with ears up high, for the average jack 
is disdainful of the bird dog, knowing 
that he can outdistance him when neces- 
sity demands. The pointer started after 
the jack, giving another yelp, but still 


si rabbit hopped along on three legs. 
By this time, however, the hounds were 
on the way. That short yelp was the 


signal for them to act, and act they did. 
The jack gave a bound forward, put 
down all four feet to the ground and 


flattened his ears; he realized a _ real 
race was on. We started up the flivver, 
resolved to follow over the prairie as 


closely as possible. Five hounds passed 
the pointer like flashes in the sunshine. 
The big jack rabbit was bounding away 
over the plain and he was no longer 
dallying with his pursuers; he was run- 
ning, for he evidently realized that it 
meant life or death. Down a pretty 
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stretch of prairie he went and the dogs 
were gaining at every leap. 
The flivver went banging and hurtling 


over the virgin prairie, 

speed for such conditions. 
the jack to the left; one dog, the big, 
shaggy fellow, was at his side and the 
rabbit made a sudden turn. Here we 
were obliged to alter our course and 
when we hit a faint trail in the general 
direction the jack had taken we made 
good speed. As we caught up, the jack 
had by his sudden turn, made a little 
gain, but the black bitch was just behind 
and both were running; the rabbit for 


making good 
We espied 


his life, the dog for her provender. The 
big shaggy hound was great on a 


straightaway, tho not so shifty on the 
turns, but when he made up his loss he 
came down thru the stretch at terrific 
speed. Next a red dog gained on the 
black bitch and as the rabbit went skim- 
ming straight away it seemed that any 
moment the red dog would snap his jaws 
over him and end the race. But jack 
rabbits are not so easily caught; this one 
seemed to be an old patriarch and prob- 
ably had been in races with the bird dogs 





SETTER 
Sundown, white black tan and ticked 
English setter dog, owned by Dr. A. L. 
Marks, Spokane, Wash. 


before, altho this was not a bird dog 
adventure on this occasion. The red dog 
was coming fast and again he reached 
down at bunny, his cavernous mouth 
showing red; but again the rabbit side- 
stepped and took the other direction. This 
was a rather unfortunate move, however, 
for he turned directly into the path of the 
big shaggy hound and again there was 
a close call. On they came. Our flivver 
was actually leaping badger holes and 
furrows, careening from one side to the 
other, but that made little difference 
to us. We started out to see these dogs 
in a self-hunt and we determined to stick 
at any cost. 


NCE more the jack made a turn and 

again he was safe for a few moments, 
but again the black bitch was nearby 
and again there was a straightaway race 
with the shaggy hound and the black 
bitch on either side of the rabbit. He 
was being pressed hard and he could not 
turn. At this juncture, we looked around 
to see what had become of the pointer; 
he was trailing the hounds about 30 yards 


behind, for their speed was too great 
for him. Down thru a buffalo wallow 
went bunny and dogs and we were 


obliged to make a sharp swerve to the 
left, but as we swung around the other 
side we were just in time to see the black 
bitch reach down and make a lunge. She 
caught the rabbit amidships, but going 
at her great rate of speed, she literally 
tossed it over her head and back into the 
group of dogs just behind. There was 
one last dismal squeal from the rabbit, 
for he had run his final race and then 
he was no more, for the dogs tore him 
into shreds and each participated in the 
spoils, except the pointer which had come 
up too late to get even a small share, But 
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here in these wilds the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest prevails. The pointer 
had made this feast possible, but he was 
not even permitted to have a morsel. 
Later on, howev¥er, the pointer paid the 
other dogs back for he pounced upon a 
young jack and literally caught it before 
it was able to leave its form. He car- 
ried it to a “bluff’”” as the small thickets 
are called in that country, and here he 
devoured it, snarling defiance at any or 





all of the other dogs that dared approach 
him. 

These races are common occurrences 
with this pack of dogs and may be seen 
by any one who takes the trouble to fol- 
low them out on their forays. Their real 
mission in life, however, is catching 
coyotes and in this they are as expert as 
they are in running down jack rabbits. 
Many a great and exciting hunt has been 
staged by the owner of these dogs. 





Pointer, Seaview Rex, known as “‘The great stylist’’ 


A Pointer in the Public Eye 


ALTHO Seaview Rex, white and liver 
pointer, owned by Mrs. Stickney- 
Hodson, of Atlantic City, N. J., has 
never actually won the National Champion- 
ship, he_has been runner-up on two occa- 
sions. This is a very good indication that 
he is a close approach to the type of dog 
that the promoters of that organization 
are looking for. In addition to these suc- 
cesses in the Championship he has accu- 
mulated something like thirty other wins 
in the prominent field trials of the coun- 
try. 

Seaview Rex has been before the public 
three or four years and by his brilliant 
performances has made a host of friends 
among field trial patrons. The dog can 
win field trials with regularity, but as a 
shooting companion he is one of the most 
delightful pointers imaginable. One of 
his great attributes is his marvelous style 
and intensity on point. He has frequently 
been described as “the great stylist” and 
the phrase fits him perfectly. Aside from 
his superb ability in this direction he is 
perfectly broken, handles at all times and 
adapts his range and speed to the class of 
country in which he hunts. Seaview Rex 
was unquestionably one of the most dis- 
cussed pointers before the field trial pub- 
lic last season. 





Queries 


Wants a Working Airedale 

Editor Dog Department: Can you furnish me 
with names and addresses of breeders of aire- 
dale terriers? I want a male puppy of this 
variety, 3 to 6 months old. One descended from 
hunter ancestry preferred.—L. S. W., Mo. 

Answer.—I have sent you a list of breeders 
of working airedales and would suggest that 
you write to these asking for full information. 
If you are familiar with the utility strains of this 
breed you will have no trouble in choosing a 
puppy to suit your requirements. If you do not 
know airedale pedigrees and the characteristics 
that they represent, I would suggest that you 
Procure a copy of the book, “The Airedale For 
Work and Show.” This little volume will enable 
you to acquire a thoro understanding of the breed. 
It sells for $1.50 and may be obtained thru this 
department.—A. F. H. 





Eczema and Malnutrition 


a chow dog about 4 years old 
that has lost her pep. She has a very poor ap- 
petite and frequently vomits. Every about 
the month of April she has a skin disease which 
apparently is very itchy, and she will lick these 
spots until they are raw. I have tried remedies 
from our veterinary for both the skin disease and 
the apparently run-down condition of the dog, but 


Question.—I have 


year 


with no results. Any suggestion that you can 
offer will be greatly appreciated—P. B. Mc- 
Caghey, N. Y. 


Answer.—Your dog evidently has an eczema- | 


part at least to a faulty 
evidenced also by a poor 
appetite and vomiting. I presume the bulk of 
her food has been sloppy cooked foods without 
sufficient roughage to stimulate normal activity 
of the stomach and bowels. In its wild natural 


tous eruption due in 
diet which often is 


state the dog would consume only raw foods, 
principally meat, and get sufficient exercise in 
pursuing the game to whet a keen appetite. Give 


one or two teaspoonfuls of milk of magnesia each 
morning and sponge the irritated moist raw sur- 
faces of skin with bathing alcohol and tannic 
acid in the proportion of 2 ounces to the pint. 
Feed raw foods at least every other day and in 
the proportion of one-third each of beef, 
and bran. Be careful to withhold starches and 
sweets such as bread, cake, potatoes and candy 
One teaspoonful each of cod liver oil and dry 
stock yeast daily in food is recommended—A. A. 


H. 


carrots 


Airedale-Police Dog Cross 


Editor Dog Department: What is your 
of a dog sired by a pedigreed — police and 


opinion 


the dam a pedigreed airedale?-—A. E. S., S. Dak. 

Answer.—It is difficult to foretell what such a 
cross may develop into. The offspring is likely to 
resemble one parent physically and be a replica 
of the other mentally. At best, however, you 
have a mongrel, intelligent tho he may be. Such 


crosses, as a rule, do not perpetuate themselves.— 


A. FF. Ef 


Dalmatians, or Coach Dogs 


I would like to pur- 
but do not see 
I might 
Idaho. 


Answer.—The coach dog, or Dalmatian, as the 
breed is called, is far less plentiful in this coun- 
try at present time than it was twenty or more 
years ago. I am sending you a small list of 
breeders of this variety.—A. F. H. 


Editor Dog Department: 
chase a coach dog for my boys, 
any advertised. Can you tell me where 
procure a puppy of this breed?—J. S. B., 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
d 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 

Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


C~FEED HIM 


KEN-L-RATION the scientincally 
dog food of meat, cereals and cod 
For sale everywhere. Comes in cans, no 
cooking. Write us for FREE sample can. 
CHAPPEL BROS. Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 
‘ Sold by Dealers 


Everywhere 
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MILLER’S A-! 
DOG FOODS, 


Your dog* will‘ relish these famous 
health foods. Send ten cents for a trial 
feeding and your copy of, ‘‘The Pink 
of Condition” 

Baitle Creek Dog Food Company 
950 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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W. R_ Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 














HERMOSA KENNELS| 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian | 
| Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs | 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
“‘The best for less’’ 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | 
_ Denver, Colorado 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
| difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


| DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR 
PUPPIES! | 
























LeRoy’s Puppy 
Worm Remedy | 
The Safest and Surest For all Breeds 
$1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Post paid. 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 
Booklet, ‘‘The Care of Dogs,” Free. | 
GIBBINS DRUG CO. | 
| 540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 
































THE 


HEALTH 


OF YOUR DOG 
Conducted by 
A. A. Hermann, D.V. S. 











Note: Dr. Hermann, the famous veteri- 
narian, will give free advice on the care and 
cure of dogs to the readers of Outdoor Life. 
When addressing your letter to him, care 


Outdoor Life, enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Nervousness 
Kennel Editor:—Our pet dog becomes very 
nervous, especially when riding in the auto. The 
first spells occurred about six months ago while 


on a 100-mile auto tour. 
of barking, 
terror. 


He shows violent spells 
trembling and baying as if in stark 
There is no evidence of frothing and no 
to bite or become vicious but rather 
fear as he comes to us for protection. We shall 
be very grateful for any suggestions and help.— 
Theode re Comer. 
Your dog has developed 
the nervous tendencies 
airedale whose blood is 
outbursts of 
or nervous convulsions. 
Their keen sense of hearing, smell and sight 
cause them to be unduly disturbed and distressed 
by sights, smells and noises we human beings 
would not notice. Plug the ears with pledgets of 
cotton before a contemplated trip and quiet his 
with five to ten* grains of triple bro- 
or % grain tablet of luminal.—A. A. H. 
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Salmon Poisoning 
Editor :—I writing 
tion “fish disease or salmon _ poison- 
ing.”” Is there any known cure? I’ve lost over 
fifty hunting dogs, have tried every remedy and 
cannot say that any one of them cured any cases, 
tho I’ve saved a few. Symptoms five to nine days 


Kennel am for 


informa- 
regarding 


after eating spoiled fish, the dog becomes list- 
less; complete loss of appetite, feverish and 
thirsty. Lassitude, stiffness and mausea, and 
rapid emaciation are evident. Death usually 
ensues between the sixth and ninth day, tho 
often after recovery, perfect immunity is ac- 
quired. 

Answer.—Salmon poisoning, frequently called 


canine typhus, is very prevalent thruout the U. 
S., with a mortality of 75 per cent. It affects 
dogs of all ages and may recur in some cases. 
It is probably infectious, as the period of incuba- 
tion indicates, and soluble ptomaines in food 
usually are absorbed and show violent symptoms 


within 48 hours after ingestion. Treatment 

withhold all food and give only 1 ounce sterile 
water every 2 hours. Wash out bowels and 
stomach with high enema of 1 to 3,000 solution 
potassium permanganate, holding dog with hind 
legs elevated until solution is vomited. Every 
2 hours give 5 grains each of salol and bismuth 
subgallate. During convalescence give white of 
egg or scrapped raw round steak.—A. A. H. 


The $5 Dog 


Continued from page 29) 


The covey flew fully 500 yards before 
they dropped, but they dropped in a field 
of broom grass and pine saplings, the sap- 
lings scattered enough to make fine shoot- 
ing. As the broom grass was too high for 
me to see the dogs any distance, I couldn't 
tell which of the dogs found them first. 
Mutt was doing the back standing on the 
first single, about 6 feet from Prince. It 
took the second barrel to get, that bird and 
Mutt wouldn’t let Prince retrieve him. He 
brought him about 10 feet and dropped 
him; he then came out and Prince went 
in and brought him to me. 

We got up three more of the singles; 
the last one got Prince another thrashing. 
I can’t swear that Prince flushed him; the 
bird may have been running and got up 
before the point, but Prince showed guilt 
so I gave him a light switching. 

I was very well satisfied with the day’s 


showing and we started for home. When 
we reached the kennel I noticed that 


Prince’s flanks were bloody, and found that 
he had thrashed the tip of his tail raw on 
bushes. I poured a little turpentine on it, 
gave them a feed and shut them up for 
the day. 

Around at the store that night I was 
kidded considerably about my new dog. 
I didn’t commit myself either way as to 
his showing. I wanted to be sure first. 

The next morning brought a slight flurry 
of snow with the temperature well below 
the freezing point. I decided that I’d take 
a chance anyway and got the little 16 
gauge and turned the dogs out. Prince was 
a bit thin and he came out shivering, but 
seemed to take on new life when he saw 
the gun. Mutt took the snow and the cold 
weather as a matter of course; he was 
familiar with the erratic actions of his 
master and seemed to approve them. 


We started out facing the storm. I had 
decided on the lee of a woodland for the 
trials that morning. It took us probably 
thirty minutes to reach the place. The 
ground was just beginning to show white 
with snow and it was growing colder every 
minute. Under the lee of the woodland 
we were out of the wind and it was fairly 
comfortable. It was too late in the day 
for the birds to be feeding in the fields and 
I decided to hunt the edge of woodland 
cover in hopes that I'd find a covey. 

Mutt, who is getting along in years, 
hunted closer in than ever; about 50 yards 
away was his limit on this particular morn- 
ing. Prince had warmed up and was hunt- 
ing wide, first in the woodland and then 


back in the field. Suddenly he began 
trailing. 
“Some of Mutt’s tricks,” I said. Mutt 


is a real trailer and I had noticed in hunt- 
ing the day before that Prince kept his 
nose in the wind, but he was trailing now 
and at a lively gait. Mutt picked up the 
trail and crossed the ditch into the field. 
Prince kept to the woods. I had more 
faith in Mutt than in Prince and I kept 
my eye on Mutt. He trailed back across 
the ditch into the woods, then I missed 
Prince. 

Just ahead of me was a cluster of honey- 
suckle vines, matted along the ditch. There 
Prince stood, rigid as a statue. “Steady, 
Prince,” I called. Mutt trailed up and 
came to a point. The snow, in larger 
flakes now, was settling on their backs. 
A setting for a picture that would take an 
artist to do justice to. I walked up and 
kicked several times in the honeysuckles. 


The dogs held. Nothing came out. I got 
on the vines and tramped in them. There 


was a flutter of wings beneath my feet 
and the birds started coming out. 

They were having a time of it. They 
had run under from the edges and had to 
work their way thru to the top. They 
came out one at a time. I dropped four 
of them before the last one fought his way 
out. Prince and Mutt still held to point, 
Prince shivering in the cold. 


“Bring ’em, Prince,” I called, for the 
birds had fallen in the open woodland. 
Mutt found one and stood over it. Prince 


found the other three and brought them 
one by one without ruffling a_ feather. 
Then Mutt walked away from his bird and 
Prince retrieved it. His flanks showed a 
dark red against the whiteness of the fallen 
snow; his tail had started bleeding again. 

It was enough. I called the dogs out 
and we made our way to the warmth of 
home and the kennels. Epictetus was right ; 
had there been more bad things about the 
dog I would have been told of them. I 
was satisfied with my investment. I didn’t 
make a bird dog of him in just two days’ 
hunting. It was there to begin with. He 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 
Every fox sold is ‘bred 
by Prize Winners 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners 
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**Tarnedge Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion’’ 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S 


Catalog SABATTIS, N. Y. 

















orestone_ 


OXES 


Raising silver foxes is an interest- 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won over 200 
prizes and 6 grand championships at 
national fox shows—no other breeder 
in the world has won more than one. 
Free booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox 
Co., 2485 Country Club Drive, Al- 
tadena, Calif. 











Learn Fur Farming— 
YE AR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 


BOOK Industries. 1928 Edition. 


176 pages—beautifully printed and 

illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
—write today for your copy. 


Send 25c to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver For 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dept. C 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 


FOX BREEDERS! We are Authorized Distributors 


for The ffrench Remedy Com- 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3-in-1 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
in Two Sizes 

No. 1 Full Strength for the adults — 
No, 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 

2 - Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
Price: [cx cf 500 Capsules $20. 

Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er M. Shelley 


of ‘“‘Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, ete., the Field Trial Win- 
ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 
on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Dr. Sheiley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural Way te Break 
Your Dog. 
Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive Ken- 
nel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple Dog 
Doctoring. 

$2 













(Author 





was a born bird dog and Prince came thru. 





Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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Hatching Problems 


HIS month you will want to begin 
preparations for next spring’s hatch- 
ing. You never can secure bantams 
in the spring, so order them now. They 
are much better than the large hens for cer- 
tain small varieties of pheasants such as 
Amherst, golden, versicolor, as well as for 
bob white, other partridges, and grouse. 

Also this autumn, you had better spot 
some Wyandotte breeder and arrange with 
him or her to have their hens when they 
are thru egg laying. One woman, a half 
mile from me, has a 3,000-egg incubator ; 
she never uses hens to incubate so I could 
get all her barred rocks and Rhode Island 
reds when they became broody. This was 
very convenient but these varieties are not 
as good as Wyandottes for they desert 
their charges too soon and are useless for 
peachicks and Manchurians as these birds 
must be nursed for a long time, especially 
peachicks. 

In selecting bantams for breeding, I 
much prefer the clean-legged varieties as 
the feather-footed may have their feet cov- 
ered with mud or dirt and they are more 
likely to harbor lice than are the clean- 
legged kinds. 

I have known a large hen to hatch all 
her Amherst eggs, from thirteen to fifteen 
chicks, and step on and kill all but three or 
four of them by her clumsiness. 

This month you can set out a lot of 
evergreens as cover and nesting sites for 
your birds. This spring I had so little 
cover that one peahen actually laid a dozen 
eggs in an open field, under no cover at all, 
in plain view of passing crows. However, 
it happened there were no crows left to 
steal her eggs as I had poisoned all in 
the neighborhood, at a cost of some 500 
chicken eggs from the store and about 
50 cents for strychnine. Now, as I write in 
June, there is not the sound of a crow 
in the neighborhood, much less the sight of 
one. Of all the pests on a game farm, 
I think the crow heads the list. Still, 
crow cannot find well-hidden eggs and 
skunk, ’possum or raccoon can. 

At this time of the year the water on 
the little lake is at its lowest for the 
year and I go out and make islets here 
and there near the shore. The soil is peaty 
and is splendid for this purpose. I place 
an empty nail keg on each islet, with the 
open end facing the south or southeast, 
and build the islet up around it and over 
it. These will be fine nesting sites for 
the ducks. Each keg is placed horizon- 
tally and half filled with straw and the 
different ducks take to them in preference 
to any other place. There is no danger of 
eggs being rolled out and destroyed if two 
ducks fight over the same nesting place. 
Neither is there so much danger of pred- 
atory animals and birds, as there is only 
the one entrance or opening. 


N THE old days, game keepers just kept 
people from shooting on the preserves. 
Nowadays game keepers have far more to 
do than just walk around, smoking a pipe, 
and carrying a gun. They must keep down 
vermin; keep down undesirable weeds; 


plant, water and cultivate trees, shrubs and 
vines; breed and feed game; provide shel- 
ter for the game; see that sufficient num- 
bers of birds are hatched and cared for; 





winter the game; and last and almost the 
least important, see that no poaching oc- 
curs. 

The new school for training game breed- 
ers and keepers, established in New Jer- 
sey, is carrying on well and is filling a 
long-felt want. I understand there are no 
charges this first year. 

September is a good month to sell off 
cock birds or exchange for others. Hen 
birds generally sell themselves. Male 
Magellan geese, male brown-eared Manchu- 
rian pheasants and male tragopans are 
scarce and very much more in demand than 
are the females of these varieties. 

The result of not having sufficient male 
greater snow, white-front and blue geese, 
resulted in a number of infertile eggs 
being laid, to no purpose, except to give 
to a museum, which of course is disap- 
pointing to a breeder. Geese are particular, 
not at all like ducks. The ducks do not 
worry about the marriage ceremony or 
state of monogamy; they just went ahead 
on the Mormon plan, so we have ducks 
galore. The three systems were in full 





These 
predatory birds rank second in the list 


A pair of great horned owls. 


of muskrat destroyers—mink, great 
horned owls,snapping turtles, hawks, 


force: monogamy, polygamy, polyandry, 
with the first greatly in the minority. It 
was very aggravating to have some gan- 
ders mated for life to geese that will lay 
no eggs and never can; to have other 
geese mated to ganders, laying eggs that 
were not fertilized; to have some geese 
nesting with no ganders. In such a condi- 
tion, the ganders were far too moral to 
suit me and I have been thinking that 
maybe polygamy might be more moral 
after all ...at any rate, it would be 
greater conservation. 

What a difference there is in the flavor 
of eggs. This month, go out in the long 
grass in the fields and gather the guinea- 
fowl eggs that are being laid. The eggs 
of domestic poultry cannot begin to com- 
pare with them. Then there is a vast dif- 
ference in the flavor of hens’ eggs. When 
I secured eggs for the crows I had to buy 
what I could get, new-laid eggs, strictly 
fresh, labelled “Pride of Michigan.” Once 
or twice I tried an egg to see if it was 
absolutely fresh. It was all right but most 





, turtle can do its share, too; 
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decidedly lacking in flavor, that is, it could 
not compare with the eggs I gathered from 
some hens I had on free range, that had 
left their broods. The difference is in the 
condition of the hens. ‘The hens laying 
the eggs I bought were penned. Eggs from 
the best egg farm are never as good as 
are eggs from the average farmer who 
turns his hens into the orchard, into the 
clover fields, into the stubble when the grain 
is cut. Just the same with the pheasant 
chicks. Game chicks that are free-ranged 
are healthier, sturdier, stronger, than chicks 
kept in pens. 


HAVE two methods of trapping spar- 

rows. The traps made by the Everset 
people and a trap of my own construction. 
With l-inch mesh wire, 6 feet wide, I 
made a feeding cage, 6 feet wide, 6 feet 
high, 20 feet or more long. One end is 
closed, the other has a drop door. Keep it 
clean, drained and well sanded. Feed the 
free range birds in such a pen. The house 
sparrows will go in by the dozens, then 


by scores, then by hundreds. Approach 
the feeding pen at the door end and 
let the door down suddenly. Use an 


old broom with half the handle cut off, 
and you can knock these pests down by the 
dozen. The sparrows can be fed to fox, 
mink, skunk, ‘possum, raccoon or any other 
meat-eating fur bearer you may be farm- 
ing. In fact, that would be a good way 
for fur farmers to secure fresh meat for 
their fur bearers, giving the animals a 
welcome change, even tho they might not 
have enough to go around. 

Fish farming is rapidly becoming more 
than a fad with some farmers. The boys 
on the farm can help increase the fish by 
destroying their enemies. There is the 


water moccasin, a water snake brownish 
gray in color, and a very stout fat snake 
it is. Another water snake, a_ slender 


snake, very similar to the black snake but 
not so jet a black, more of a dull black. 
All the turtles except the land box turtle 
are fish destroyers, especially the snapping 
turtle and the leatherback turtle. The map 
or geographical turtle is keen on fish, the 
semi-box is a great destroyer of fish spawn, 
as is the painted turtle. The musk or mud 
tho small, it is 
very destructive. Otters and mink are 
fish destroyers on a large scale. Then I 
do not see any benefit derived from hav- 
ing a number of kingfishers about the 
lake, eating fish all day long, resting only 
at night. Stock your lake with bluegills, 
crappie, sunfish, perch, rock bass and black 
bass and you will be surprised at their 
increase if you keep down their enemies. 

If your ponds are artificial and you have 
no fish in them, don’t be surprised to find 
some mud or yellow catfish or bullheads- in 
them some day for these fish have a 
glutinous egg that sticks to the feathers 
of ducks and are thus transplanted by 
ducks into most remote and _ inaccessible 
lakes. Many aquatic plants are transplanted 
in this fashion. 

If your pond has a mud bottom you can 
plant wild rice, duck corn, lotus and many 
other duck food plants in it. When you 
plant lotus seed you have to crack each 
seed slightly, being careful not to break 
the seed, just to crack the shell a trifle. 
Gather the seeds this month and next, and 
plant next June. Plant wild rice next 
month unless you have a lot of waterfowl 
on your pond, in which case plant in April. 
Duck corn can be planted this month and 
in October. 





‘**PHEASANTS”’ 


BY M. C. JOHNSTON 
Who thought they were easy shooting before he 
tried the sport 


NEXT MONTH 

















CLASS IED ADVE 


Advertisements 


head are 


RISING | 


inserted at the 





under this 





rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 
TION No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 

cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
I accounts in this department. Each number and 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repu- 


table persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE 
is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all 
walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will 
find this classified advertising the cheapest and most 
effective you can buy 
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PHEASANT EGGS | 


—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- 
ped birds from our 4500 acre game farms and | 
shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 
restocking game preserves and dead birds for 
table use during Fall and Winter shootings. All 
live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. 


Grousehaven Game Farms 
Lupton, Mich. 
Wm. Mattison, Mar. S. W. Long, Game Keeper 











The Mackensen Game Park | 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








Breed squabs and 
make money. Sold 
by millions at higher 


T O prices than 
chickens, Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
ing how to do 


it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 





BREED FUR ANIMALS | 





For Pleasure and Profit 

Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire field | 
of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, 

Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, ete. Sample copy 

15c. Subscription U. S. and Canada $1.00 per year. 

Foreign $1.50. 

AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Dick Building St. Peter, Minnecota 




















Buy 
Direct at 
Dealer 


<< 


Prices 








MONEY We sunpy St Stock 


= rices Sal a 
ares cach—N New Zea! aay "y $3 cach 
—C nchillas = h—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
32-page illustrated t — — cone contract, 
also copy of Fur Farm! e, tells how to 








| MINK OF QUALITY—We 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from our large stocks at 
Chicago, 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


linton, Mass.; 
San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


1264T yler St., N.E. 
Minneapolis 





Are Originators of the C. D. 
C. strain of breeding mink. They are improved Que- 


bee and Nova Scotia stock. Dark and prolific. Write 
us your wants. Mink book, $2.00. CL D. Charlton Fur 
Farms, Skyland, North Carolina. q**) 





MUSKRATS DARK LARGE beauties. 1000 pair se- 

lected for fall and spring delivery. Shipments guar- 
anteed. $10 a pair; 10% hundred pair lots. Orders 
filled as received. The Garden Fur Farm, W. McGuire, 
1349 Glenarm, Denver. 





ink, fox, e for bi a4 all ‘aa tee ae Address 

OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 56, Holmes Park, Missour 
“‘CHI-MONG (CHINESE MONGOLIAN) Ringneck 
Pheasants are a cross between the tenacious and cun- 
ning Chinese and the large, yigorous and colorful Mon- 
golian, resulting in a pared game pheasant. Reared 
in the ideal upland game country of central Wisconsin. 
We offer for sale a limited supply of first cross breeders, 
also pure-bred Chinese and Mongolian Ringnecks. Otto 
teyer Game Farm, Portage, Wisconsin.’’ 9-3 


INSTRUCTION BOOK ON Pen Breeding muskrats 

showing how to breed, tame, etc.; also sketch of an 
all homemade automatic trap, both ends are always open 
and will catch any number alive. Approved by U. 8S. A. 
Department of Agriculture, American Humane Society 
and other leading authorities. Price for all $1.50. A 
Me Kinlay Amherst, _N. S., Canada. 


L IVE “MUSKRATS DELIVERY 
tlack—$25.00 per pair. Extra 
Brown—$15.00 per pair. Extra males, 
delivery at destination, and sex guaranteed. 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa. 
JOIN US—RAISE Silver and Blue foxes co-operatively. 
No capital Small monthly dues. Money back guar- 
antee. Income over $300 yearly. Write, Wm. Speck 
Associates, 229 Perkins, Richmond, Maine tf 
QUALITY MINK. A limited number of proven breed- 
ere and pen raised pups for immediate delivery. 
Hardy Alaskan strain, very dark, good size. Webers 
Fur Farm, Box 11, Hi Ibert, Wis. a 
MUSKRATS: LARGE DARK Northern stock $12. pair 
Specially selected breeders $15. pair. Order now for 





beginning in October. 

males, $7.50 each. 
$5.00 each. Live 
Dept. B-4. 




















fall delivery B. J. Hourigan, Browns Valley, Minn. 
MAKE BIG ~?P ROF ITS Chinchilla Rabbits. Muskrats 
raised dry land pens. Real money makers. Get facts, 


H. Mueller, 633 National, Denver, Colo 


‘SUPER-ALASKAN MINKS”—Fine, dark extra males 


at practically pelt value if ordered before August 
3lst Plumer’s Fur _F arms, Barnesboro, Pa. 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, _ raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunks, wolf pups, opos- 
sums B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 9-2 





PROFITABLE FUR RABBITS: Pedigreed Chinchillas, 
Havanas, Silver Black Fox, Literature 4c. Ransom 
Rabbitry, Geneva, Ohio. 7-3 








FOR SALE—BEAVER, mink and muskrat. Owing to 
death of manager we are selling our entire stock of 
breeders. Silver Birch Fur Farms, Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin. Edgar L. Apperson, Administrator. 
RABBITS. HELP SUPPLY the demand for meat rab- 
bits. We sell you young full blood nonregistered New 











Zealand red stock. Two does, one buck, $4.50. Mrs. 
H. M. Hill, Cherryvale, Kans. 
ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEASANTS, fall delivery, 


booking orders now. Highland Pheasantry, Troy, Ohio. 











Homesteads and Lands 


AVOCADO 





Groves ay enormous 
divtasiae. 100% or 
more. Largest planting in world—30,000 trees 
—commence bearing next year. Chance on 
ground floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, IIlus. 
Book FREE. Avocado Park Groves, eo: 4. Miami, Florida 
FOR SALE—BEAVER, mink, muskrat licensed fur 

farm. Owing to the death of our manager, must sell. 
Pen raised beaver and mink, muskrat wild state, and lots 
of them. A ten room house, two baths, help’s cottage, 








PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


i Kennel Department 
FOR 


SALE—COON, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, 

wolf and coyote hounds. Cracker Jack rabbit hounds, 
youngsters nicely started at $15.00 each. High class 
pointers and setters, fox terriers. All dogs sold on 
trial. Send ten cents for descriptive price list. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. tf 
SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES. Papers to register, 
imported and domestic breeding by nephew of Strong- 
heart. Females $15; males $25; bred females $65. 
References furnished. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. on 


























approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 5-6 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 








BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, 
each bred at public stud. Photos 6e stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 
THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, 
don Setters, pointers, 





Irish, English, Gor- 
Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 





trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
BUY A BEAGLE puppy. sired by the greatest field 


performer and producing Beagle of all 
Champion Sam Patch Grit. 
and facts. 


time, Field 
Send for puppy sale list 
Masterly Beagles Reg. Johnsoncreek, Wis. 
7-3 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS supplied. We have or can 
procure the finest puppy of any desired breed most 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hermosa Ken- 
nels, Federal and Fifty-fifth. Denver, Colo. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, Gun and field broken, long eared 
type, Beagle, and Fox Hound Breeding, Routers and 
stayers; $25.00 each. Ten day’s trial. Catalogue Free. 
Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale: 
Thoroughly broken coonhounds $50 and up; rabbit 
hounds $25; setters and pointers. Try the best first 
Get catalog and now T pay express. 7-3 
I OFFER FOR SALE THE BEST COON, 
oppossum hounds in the south. I pay return express 
| charges if not satisfied. Trial. Write me your wants. 
H. Hornsby, Middleton, Tennessee. 
FOR SALE: PEDIGREED ~ police puppies $15 1 up; ID; also 
grown dogs. Imported Strongheart bloodlines; greys, 
blacks, whites. Shipped C. O. D. and approval. TT. M. 
Helmer, Hannaford, N. Dakota. tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
FOR SALE: MY three year old combination 
Open trailer; wide ranger; true treer. All 
hunter and rabbit proof. For $45 on trial. 

















skunk and 








hound. 
night 
Jeff Byrd, 





Rl. B 14, Sedalia, Ky. 

WATER SPANIELS. PUPS. Half Irish, half cocker. 
Well bred parents. Retrievers on land and water. 
Males $15.00. Females $12.50. Charles Gallagher, 


Spencer, Iowa. 
COCKER SPANTELS by an imported sire of true hunt- 
ing type and from American bred bitch of very fine 
breeding. Blacks and particolor. Dr. G. J. Hathaway, 
Superior, Wis. am 
CHESAPEAKE PUPS FOR sale, born and raised in 
the ice waters of Lake Winnibigoshish and Cut Foot 
Sicux, partially broke $25. Williams Narrows, Deer 
River, Minn. 8-2 
HUSKY HARLEQUIN GREAT Dane female puppy, 
$25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipment on approval. 
Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Tifty-fifth. Denver, Colo. 
MT. YONAH FARM Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia offers 
for sale rabbit hounds, thoroughly trained to gun and 
voice. None better. Trial allowed. Catalog free. 9-3 
ENGLISH BEAGLES, HALF Foxhound and half beagles, 
broken. Pedigreed English beagle pups. Write your 
wants. Wilson Cofiell, Upperco, Maryland. 
LLEWELLYN SETTER PUPPIES finest breeding mark- 
ings type. Lowest prices. Hermosa Kennels, Fed- 
eral and Fifty-fifth, Denver, Colo. 
IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES: Special reduction on fe- 
males. Splendid 14 months old dog. Altura Kennels, 


























garage, electrically equipped laundry, located on the 
best bass and musky waters in Northern Wisconsin 
waters Ideal summer home. Silver Birch Fur Farms, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
COMMERCIAL TROUT HATCHERY in Idaho on 
transcontinental highway. Excellent location near 
unlimited market at good prices. Plenty of artesian 
water ideal for trout culture. Thirty acres of land for 
truck or poultry. Good start of muskrats and rabbits. 
A real opportunity. Poor health forces me to sell. Ad- 








dress Box 360, Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, 
Colo 
CAPITAL WANTED TO develop 675 acre fish, game, 


fur farm and pleasure resort. Possibilities for ex- 
pansion almost unlimited. No competition near. Robert 
C. Neely, Box 1093, Amarillo, Texas. 


$5 DOWN, $5 ; MONTHLY--5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 

farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kans. 7-6 








RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas. Flemish Giants, 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
New Bethlehem, Pa 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly 
where located, particulars free, 
man Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, 


for cash, no matter 
Real Estate Sales- 
Nebr. 9-2 









































MINK—BEST NORTHERN Mississippi Valley minks. | MUSKRAT AND BEAVER farms, get free list. De- 
Orders taken any time. Cold Spring Fur —_— Coudres, Bloo omingdale, Mich. 
Homer, _Minn a 6- 
FOR SALE: LIMITED number ranch raised J Mink, W 
immediate ‘shipment. A. M. Peterson, Hanover, Mon- here To Go 
tana Van = RESORT FOR HUNTING. Good accommodations in 
FERRETS, BRED FEMALES a Specialty Walter caribou district, fifty miles from Roe Lake, British 
Soldan, Seventeenth St., W APM, W. Va. Columbia. By —— horse to camp. Deer, moose and 
oie bear ¢ tiful, viously bee . Reason- 
SALE JACK AND cottontail rabbits. Mink, Mus aerate, | Oe ee ee Soe Wonier Eads aint as | 
_W ebb, Protection, Kansas. 8-3 | write Ed Rioux, Fawn, B. C. 
BLUE AND SILVER Black Fox Fur rabbits. Thos. | \gay. JUNE AND JULY f 
ss MAY, JUNE A? or Tarpon and general fish- 
__Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis 7-3 | ““ing Florida Keys. Now booking Yacht Lady May 
CHINCHILLA FUR RABBITS. Folder. Deyoe Rab- for entire summer. Particulars. Geo. E. 


bitry, Waukan, Wis 


Andrews. 
7- 


Box 87, 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 





| HUNDRED 





Rural Delivery, El Paso, Texas. 

OLD TIME LONG EARED black and tan Foxhound 
puppies. Purple ribbon bred, unrelated _ strains. 
Edwin Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 





SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES from the best blood 
lines and crosses. Price reasonable. I. E. Burdick, 
1117-5th Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dogs, 
farm raised. We guarantee satisfaction. 
White, Geneva, New York 
ENGLISH AND IRISH 
Spaniels. Males $15, 
Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
FOR SALE: COON and oppossum hound bitch, 4 years 
old. Shipped on 20 days’ trial. Make me an offer. 
T. F. Cox, Anna, Il. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES, 
istered; extremely large strains, 
Havre, Mont. 
FIFTY BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds, well broken. 
Trial. Twenty puppies. M. W. Baublitz, Seven 
Valleys, Pa. 4-6 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS AND Greyhounds. Raised 
and priced right. Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, Kansas. tf 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. 
Triangle Kennels, Box 10, Jackson Center, Ohio. 9-3 
LIVER AND WHITE Springer Spaniel puppies for 
sale. D. Paulsen, 818 Galena St., Toledo, Ohio. 
HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. Trial. Dog 
supplies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, I. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL Pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 11-28 
POLICE PUPS FOR. sale. Blue 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. 
GREAT DANES, | registerable. Tanana Kennels, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-5 





highly bred, 
Willis A. 
3-10 





setter pups; also 
Females $10. Eligible. 


Springer 
Harley 








silky coated; reg- 
E. B. Kulbeck, 























ribbon winners. 
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ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS—GOOD selection of extra 
fine coonhounds and combination tree hounds on hand; 
also blueticked and black and tan, long-eared coon- 
hound pups, shipped on approval, $10.00 each; trained 
hounds during summer months, thirty days for trial. 
Buy now and you will get the class coonhound hard to 
find for sale during hunting season. References in your 
state. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 





GET RID OF hook, round and tape worms quickly and 

surely with Stegenga’s combination capsule tablet 
wormer, $1.25. RUNNING-BARKING FITS cure, $2.00. 
Both fine for grown dogs or puppies. Safe, sure, and 


guaranteed. Money back quickly, if either one fails. 
Don’t let that good old dog of yours suffer longer. 
A. F. Stegenga, Dept. 17, Portland, Michigan. 9-4 





COONHUNTERS BARGAIN BUYERS, take advantage 
of my offer on Ted, one of Georgia’s most famous 
trained coonhounds, no faults, guaranteed to get 90% 
of his trails anywhere, four years old. $45.00 buys him 
on 30 days prepaid trial. D. Scott, D201, Calhoun, Ga. 
FOR SALE, pair real trained rabbithounds, male and 
female, 2% years old, gun and field broken, steady 
drivers, and hole barkers, shot over all last season, 
sold at % price on trial, shipped C. O. D. Lube 
Berdles, S233, Mayfield, Ky. 
OORANG AIREDALES AND 
Trained hunters, companions, 
greed puppies from best blood in 
$25.00-$200.00 each. LINGORUE 
La Rue, Ohio. 
RABBIT HUNTERS! BUY my pair of high class rabbit 








LINGORUES for sale. 
watch-dogs. Also pedi- 
America. Prices 
KENNELS, Box 3, 





hounds. Gun and field broken; steady drivers; sure 
routers and hole barkers; shot over all last season. 
For $30.00 on trial. Chas. Hicks, Starr B144, Mayfield, 


Ky. 

COONHUNTERS, I offer for sale my 
still trailer, guaranteed to tree 90% up 
fast, quiet work gives a coon no chance to den 





four year old 
trees. His 
if you 





BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 










Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West Sth Strect Wilmington , Delaware 





New 12 ga. Springfield single barrel 30 inch $8.75 
New 12 ga. Diamond Arms single barrel___. 
New 12 ga. Western Field 30 inch barrel 


8.75 





You pay express charges, sent sub- 
ject to examination 








6 Trout flies 25c; 25 flies $1.00 














G. W. GERRISH 


TWIN FALLS IDAHO 














BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To « types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 








SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
~o ny bullets. "Gun repairs, ressoselnt. and special shells, 








4 Pet, I pay express. Lube Beadles, S340, Mayfield, VANKEE’S SPECIALTY Y COMPANY. 851E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
AY. 
FOR SALE, one real finished, four year old coonhound, 


wide ranger, open trailer, water worker, and an hon- 
est-to-goodness tree dog. Sold at % price on trial. 
Shipped C. O. D. Lube Beadles, $238, Mayfield, Ky. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES Beautiful litter of 

Horsford-Harvester and Horsford-Hetman blood lines, 
Field trial and show winning strain, Write for cir- 
cular. J, E. Smatlan, Schuyler, Neb. 9-2 
SPORTSMEN—SEND FOR illustrated catalogue on 
choice Illinois fox, deer, wolf, cat, coon and opossum 
hounds. We pay express. Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS AT stud, Flint of Sunsbury, 
son of Flint of Avendale. Fee $25. Puppies and 
grown stock for sale at right prices. Harry Briggs, 


seallsville, Ohio. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—FARM. raised six months old 
from daughter of Dual Champion Filnt of Avendale and 
an Imported Sire. Prices reasonable. Geo, K. Clarke, 
Broomfield, Colo. 
SETTERS, SETTERS, SETTERS, Young stock, brood 
matrons, trained dogs, January futurities. Bred in 
the purple $30 to $350. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, 
Mont. 9-3 
FIVE MONTHS REGISTERED Beagle puppies; parents 
good as ever hit the trail; Uncle Sam, Alibi Billy, 
Wheetley breeding. Garry Hundley, Callands, Va. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—OPEN and bred bitches at a 
bargain. Some choice pups. Shipped on approval. 
Laleland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 
FOR SALE: TWO male Springer puppies, liver ano 
white, registered, 10 weeks. Avondale and Horsford 
Harber strain. H. Hooker, Sycamore, Ill 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER pups, eligible. Terry 
_ of Boyne Breeding; wormed and in best of health. 
$25. S. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 9-3 





























sg EH METHOD GU BLUE 


Makes old guns like new 


Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 s 
guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-9 Bradford, Pa. 


NEW METHOO 


‘Gi pu 











1127 17th Street 






E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 

















HOFFMAN BLUING SOLUTION—After you have spent 

your money for mysterious formulas and quick methods 
of bluing your guns and have met with failure, re- 
member Hoffman Bluing Solution, which has been on 
the market for six years. Sold with money-back guar- 
antee, which none of our imitators can do. This is the 
solution used exclusively on all Hoffman Arms Company’s 
fine guns, used by the Frankfort Arsenal, and thousands 
of professional gunsmiths, recommended by Major Whelen 
in ‘‘Amateur Gunsmithing,’’ by Landis, Crossman 
Askins, Curtis, and all authorities on firearms, $2.50 
per bottle and sold with money-back guarantee if it 
does not do what we claim. Hoffman Chemical Co., 
Ardmore, Okla. tf 
GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 

“The American Rifleman’’ will be sent to you in re- 
sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- 
ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 
scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
your free copy. The American Rifleman, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. tf 








PUPS and grown dogs 
904 Hennepin 


GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED 
of fastest racing stock. Stocking, 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















IRISH, ENGLISH, GORDON Setters, pointers and 
Chesapeakes. Puppies and trained dogs. Alva 
Smith, Clearwater, Nebr. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Working strains with 
type and brains for sale and at stud. Montasula 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 9-6 
BUY YOUR COON dog or combination hunter from 
coon hunters. Send 10c for our new catalog. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 9-2 
COON, OPPOSSUM, SKUNK, rabbit hounds. Black 
Tans, Blue Ticks, Red Bones. Cheap; trial. Joe 
Sarver, Herrick, Il. 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS, Registered puppies 


from trained hunters and retrievers. Rimrock Kennels, 
Des Moines, Towa. 9-3 
100 GREYHOUNDS, IRISH bred for track racing for 
sale from $100. Wolfe, Breeder of Greyhounds, Lis- 











towel, Ireland. 

IRISH SPANIELS WITELPED March 9th. Female 3 
years old. Papers to register. D. Matteson, Appleton, 
Minnesota, 

BAT EARED FOXTERRIERS, Dogs and pups, some 
are natural bobbed tail. Deeter Kennels, Ira, Iowa. 





RED REGISTERED REDBONE pups. Bred to get the 
coon. SS. E. Keever, Terre Haute, Ind. R. R. “A.’’ 
COON DOGS AND combination on trial. Rabbit dogs 
$25 and $30 pair. W. E. Hall, McKenzie, Tenn. 
COCKER SPANIEL. CHOICE Puppies, straight Obo 

breeding. H. M. Butler, Villard, Minn. 
ST. BERNARD PU aa $25 to $50 with American Ken- 
nel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 9-3 
TREE HOUNDS, FUR finders, Redbones, Blueticks, 
Blacktans. Kaskennels, Herrick, IIL 9-2 
COONHOUND PUPS, HALF blood, half foxhound $10. 
Laurel Haines, Nappanee, Ind. 























BASSET HOUNDS, PUPS, hunters, studs. Carl E, 
Smith, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
50 RABBIT HOUNDS, broken, good ones. Harry 


Welsh, Mayport, Pa. 
TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. 











SPECIAL PRICES ON shotguns and rifles, all gauges 

and calibers. L. C Smith, $34.50; Fox, $31.; Baker, 
$27.50; Lefever, $24.; Davis, $17.50; Remington and 
Winchester pump, $42.50; Winchester model 94 carbine, 
$27.; Remington model 14A, $39.50; Savage model 99A, 
$31.: Winchester Model 54, $40.; Marlin model 93, 
Remington model 30, $41.; Savage model 40, 





bolt action, $27.50; Wanger’s, 522L Market St., Phila., 
Pa. 9- 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, Fishing tackle. I will 


trade, buy or sell all makes. Write for special cash 
prices on new guns. Send stamps for big bargain list. 
The ‘‘Reliable Gun Man’’ will save you money and give 
you prompt service. Emil C. Novotny, 324 Jackson St, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 7-3 
FOR TRADE—Weiss 

lars for a 35 Remington 
glasses were recommended to me by J. 
big game hunting and cost $65.00. W. 





Alpine Sterno type 7x25 Binocu- 
Automatic rifle. * These 
A. McGuire for 
J. Tiffany, 14 





Sixth Ave. S. W., Aberdeen, S. D. 8-3 
NEW RECEIVER SIGHTS: Most practical hunting 

sight made, also precision target receiver. New 
scope mount. Write for literature. Send Krags and 


before busy season. West- 


Russians for remodeling now, 
Colo. 


ern Gun Sight Co., Denver, 

FOR SALE: FOX Long 
inch barrels, full choke, 

ger. Perfect condition. 





shotgun; 32 
single trig- 
offer. Also 


range 12 gauge 
3 inch charmbers, 
Cost $131. Make 








‘Krag Sporter, a beauty, $35. B. C. Stokes, 1637 
Prospect Ave., Culver City, Calif. ee 
GUN STOCK BL ANKS, French or Circassian walnut 


sporters from $2.50. Delivered free. Quality de luxe 
from $5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly Ltd., 75 Bath Street, 
Birmingham, England. 2-10 
SELL—100 new and used rifles, shotguns and revolvers, 
22 caliber to 8 gauge. 





Printed firearms list, 10c. We 








trade. What have you? N. P. Frayseth, Milan, } Minn. 
SHOTGUNS, RIFLES, . REVOL Vv ERS, Lowest prices. 

Cartridges free. Send stamp for catalog. Toledo 
Sportsmen’s Supply, Toledo, Ohio. 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras, 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Hi: arner, 1600 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 7-3 
NEW LEFEVER GUNS fitted with non-selective Miller 
Single Trigger. Price $35.00. Miller Single Trigger 
Mfr., Millersburg, Pa. 6-4 











Ed L 
Cold Spring, Ky. —— RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target. Send 
LET ME TRAIN your bird dog. Paul Otto, Levy, Ark. | yy%- Catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Aun 
PARKER TWENTY, G. H. with ejector and single 


Pictures and Postcards 


COWBOY ARTIST Charles Russell Art pictures for 
framing, Twenty subjects. Quarter brings sample 
and list, Beartooth Curio Store, Red Lodge, Montana. 








trigger, condition shop new. G. F. Harley, Columbus, 


rt. 


pistol new, $8; 
Colt 


automatic 


R SELF loading 
pistol new, $12; 38 


automatic 


32 H & 
380 Remington 


pocket model automatic, fine, $20; 45 Colt automatic, 
nickel, very fine, $15; 45 Colt army model automatic, 
good, $18; 45 Colt automatic army model as new, $21; 
445 cal. Colt automatic, very fine, $21; 30 cal. Luger 
3% inch, fine, $15; Luger 9 MM pre-war, fine cond., 
4 inch, $18; Luger 6 inch pre-war, safety grip, very 
fine, $25; Luger Carbine, safety grip, beautiful check- 
erd, 12%inch barrel stock included, $39.50; Mauser 
self loading military model, 5% inch, cal. 765, as new, 


$25; Mauser self loading, same except 9 MM, $2 5; Colt 
32-20 Army Special, 6 inch, fine, $18; Colt 38 Police 
Positive Special, as new, $19.50; Colt 38 Army Special, 
6 inch on 45 frame, fine, $19.50; Colt 32-20 Single 
action, 5% frontier, good cond., $17.50; Colt 45, same 
model and condition, $17.50; S & W 44-40 top brake 6 
inch revolver, blued, with loading tool, $35; S & W 32- 
20 hand ejector model, 4 inch, as new, $19.50; 5S & W 
38 Special 5, as new, $20, with pearl handles, $24; 
25 cal. pearl handle imported automatic, new, $7; 38 
Iver Johnson hammerless blued, 4 inch, as new, $8; 
Mannlicher-Steyr original rifle in very fine cond., $40; 
32-40 Winchester takedown rifle, octagon, as new, list, 
$61, for $30; 12 gauge Baker hammerless shotgun twist 
barrels 30, good, $25; 12-30 hammerless Remington, 
good, $25, double barrel; 12-30 hammerless Remington 
double ejectors good, $37.50; Colt 12-27 double ham- 
merless special grade damascus, fine, $45; 12-32 Ithaca 
No. 2 double hammerless ejectors, as new, $42; Ithaca 


No. 4 single barrel ventilated rib, as new, $60, this 
12-34. Sent C. O. D. express with privilege of examina- 
tion on deposit of 10%. National Camera Exchange, 
5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





SHELL EJECTOR in Davis ‘‘Deluxe’’ 
Gun. Throws out only fired shells. Absolutely re- 
liable. Perfect action. Standard specifications. Only 
$30—yet has all features of much higher priced Guns, 
If dealer can’t supply, order direct. Catalog free. 
Davis-Warner Arms Corp., Desk D, 90 Chambers St., 
New York. 


AUTOMATIC 





FOR SALE: TWO Buffalo Newton rifles; latest model, 
absolutely new and never used Full factory guaran- 
tee. Calibers .30 Government and .30 Newton. Reason 


for selling am going to get the new straight-pull models. 
First check for $30. each takes them. J. H. Wheeler, 
Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. 
FOR SALE: TWO Buffalo Newton rifles; latest model; 
absolutely new and never used. Full factory guaran- 
tee. Calibers .30 Government and .30 Newton. Reason 
for seling, am going to get the new straight-pull models. 
First check for $30. each takes them J. H. Wheeler, 
772 Haven, Conn 


30x 772, New 
TRADE FANCY GRADE 








Remington 12 ga. double 








genuine Damascus bblis., automatic ejectors Heavy 
sole leather case for fancy grade Wine ster model 
95-30-40 rifle. Remington model 14-25 cal, rimless 
checked pistol grip, brand new, $32. H. C. Watkins, 
Box 3, Cohasset, Minn. 
SPORTSMEN: YOUR GOOD gun n deserves a good 
cabinet. Build one with or without clothes locker 
(state which) or Tourists Kitche nette. Blueprints 35 
cents each. Freer, Brockport, N. 
BARGAINS. NEW AND used shotguns, rifles 3, revi l= 
vers, binoculars, typewriter, checkwriters, ad ling ma- 


chine. List mailed free. Earl Warring, Newhartford, 
Iowa. = 

REMINGTON DOUBLE EJECTOR, 12-26 improved 
Cylinder, modified. Practically perfect inside and 

out $50. Byron Cottrell, Harrison Valley. Pa 


OVERSTOCKED 30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2 per 100; 











32-40, $2.50; 45 Aut., $3.; Savage Sporter 30-06, $26. 
D. O. ‘Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 
FOR SALE- EARLY “Browning” Buffalo gun; 44-7 
weight 12 Ibs. In _ good shooting condition. Gem 
Novelty Co., zalt, Calif. : 
GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING, SKILLED repairing. 


Duplicate parts made. James Macdonald, 65 Paradise 


Rd., Swampscott, Mass. 





GUNS, NEW AND USED. No catalogs. 


Please state 
kind wanted. Earl Russel, Monmouth, Til. 9-2 





USED FIELD GLASSES, $3 to $27. 


J. Alden Loring, 
Dept. B, Owego, New York. 2-tf 
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FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL 
5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Leon Clarridge, Station A, 


pads $1. You save 
Send diagram of gun 
Box 43, Youngstown, 


y 
butt 
Ohio 





SELL. BIG 
and revolvers. 
arms list 10c. 


STOCK 


22 


and used shotguns, rifles 

8 gauge. Printed fire- 
Hardware, Milan, Minn, 

REMINGTON DOU BLE EJECTOR, 12-26 

Cylinder—modified Practically perfect 


of new 
caliber to 
Frayset h’ § 








improved 
inside and 


























out. $50." Byre n Cottrell, Harrison Valley, Pa. 
WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt revolvers, 
Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cylinder rifles. 
B. C. Smiley, Angola, Indiana. 9- 6 
FOR SALE—EARLY ‘‘Browning’’ Buffalo gun; 44-7 77; 
Weight 12 Ibs. In good shooting condition. Gem 
Novelty Co., Galt, Calif. 
Taxidermy __ 





R. F. MULLEN 
Cody, Wyoming 
A Specialist in eee 
Mounted on Paper Statuary. years 
experience. LIGHT, NATU RAL DUR- 
ABLE. Money back if not satisfied. 
Mounted specimens, horns, scalps for sale. 
Rugs, Furs. 
Cody, Wyo., entrance to Park 
Call and see me on your vacation 
Guides furnished 


TAXIDERMIST | 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rug, 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. Allsupplies for tax 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, @ 


ons 2°” M. J. HOFMANN 


mounting. 
989 Gates Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS TANNERS 


Cc. L. McFADDEN @ _ 

3024 West 22nd Ave. Denver, Colo. 

~ SELLING OUT LAST SEASON’S _ 

STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and polished Buffalo Horns, and 
many bargains that will be attractive 

for the “DEN” 
Oo. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist, 

Lander, Wyo. on 
Fur 


NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FY RRIERS — Fox 
Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, 
eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
human beings, glass Indian heads (sample eard) 
Schumacher & Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey 
N. J. i-6 


FOR SALE: NEWLY mounted Big Horn Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheep Heads, Buffalo Heads, Antelope and Elk 
Heads, Mule and Deer Heads, Sets of Horns, Elk 
Tu sks. No lists issued. State what you want. Refer- 
ence 22 years with Outdoor Life. Edwin Dixon, 
Ti ixidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE mo 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
























glass 


ducks, 











the most 











L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash, 
FOR SALE: A large newly | aon 52 inch spread 

Alaska Moose Head 22 points, side palms 12 inches 
wide. A head of the best class, Sertect in every way. 
Smaller newly mounted moose heads. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 5-6 
FOR SALE: MOOSE, Elk, Mountain Sheep and Deer 

Heads, Expert handled to mount. Also scalps to 


Edwin Dixon, 


5-6 


mount your horns. ‘Trade prices to all. 


Unionville, Ontario. 


























FOR SALE: A large newly mounted 31 point Alaska 
Woodland Caribou Head. A head of the best class 
in every way Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. -6 
WE SPECIALIZE IN mounting game heads and fur 
rugs. Work guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 
MOUNTED COYOTE RUGS, $15 each, Open Mouth, 
teauties, Stranges Taxidermy Shop, Clarkston, Wash- 
ington. _ 9-2 
TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. Write for 
catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 6-12 
Fishing Tackle 
FISHERMEN, CAMPERS, HIKERS, Woodsmen. Why 
let a little mosquito interfere with your pleasure. A 
necessity in your kit. Katshee-Mosquito Preventive, 50c 


postpaid. Katshee Mfg. Co., 1466 W. 110, 


Ohio ms 
FISHERMEN—IT’S NEW! L 

Camouflaged ‘“‘TUG’’ leader. Fish 
Trout or Bass fly free with each 
Fletcher, 1786 N. Lake, Pasadena, California, 
SPORTSMAN—KIC KAPO LURE, makes them _ bite 

when everything else fails, nothing like it, fish can’t 
resist it, 50c postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Charles 
Davis, Box 202, Rutland, Mass. 


Cleveland, 
9-2 





fish, Get a 
see it! 35c. 
Fletcher- 

tf 


Catch more 
can't 
leader 











Foxes 


REGISTERED BLUE AND SILVER FOXES. We 
stock your ranch or ranch your stock. Agents with 
our foxes have immediate income. Six bank references. 
Cleary Brothers, Fox Farms, Seattle, Washington, 
(1200 acres.) 9-3 
I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 
time. Can teach any reader cf this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, 
Stanstead, Que. 5- 















We show you how to bring more J 
ducks to the waters near you by 
&” planting Terrell’s Wild Rice. 
—wY Wild Celery, etc. Fall is 
“ny Nature’s sowing season. Dis- @ 

My count on orders before, Sep- 

“ys tember 15. 82 y ex- 
S pri —, P feeting | advice free. 


TERRELL'S AQUATIC FARM 
win A Bik. eg Wisconsin 






















aes Wild Ducks and Fish 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
to your favorite waters. Plant 
now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS 
guaranteed to produce results. 
Prices reduced, extra discount 
on early orders. Write for ex- 
pert planting advice and free 
literature. 


Wisconsin Aquati: Nurseries Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis 








pt CK! FISH! MUSKR: AT! Foods for aiuiaen More 
food means more game. Terrell’s seeds grow. 32 
years experience. Suggestions free. Write Terrell’ s 


Aquatic Farm, 352 A Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 2-12 


DUCK, GOOSE, FISH and muskrat attractions, Celery, 
sago pond weed, widgeon grass and others, White's 
Game Preserve, Waterlily, N. C. 


WILD RICE SEED from Land O'Lakes. 








Ask for cir- 




















culars and special fall discounts. Minnesota Wild 
Rice Co., LaPorte, Minn. 9-3 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
Prices, September delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, 
Aitkin, Minnesota. 6-12 
SELL MATED PAIR Canada geese with young, fine 
callers. Paul Leib, Anna, ITIL. 
Miscellaneous 





es? RAK eel PRISM BINOCULARS 
Vest rocker $13 to $50 
3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8-power; 4 to 10 
ounces in weight. Used and new Zeiss, 
Mirakel, Busch and others forsale and 
wanted. We carry everything in new 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. ALDEN LORING, BoxD, 182, 
we-go, Tioga Co., nu. 


GOV'T. JOBS 


H+ $35 to $70 weekly. Women, 
8-55. Home or e Seen” Bi beg Nae 

a ‘How to Qualify” mailed Fe 

_Ozment’s instruction Bureau, 420 


| BINOCULARS 


























Direct from makers. 
Ideal sporting mater- 


Harris Tweed t=" zerine-zs'er 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland 





spend Spring, 
Why Not athering Tatertiios, en, ingectat I buy 
7 for collections. Some 
$1 to $7 a simple outdoor work with | my 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c oo 
stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus before 
— tan, SINCLAIR Deater In Insects 

R. . nm 
_Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Callforni® 


BUILD YOURSELF a Serviceable Satisfactory Boat 
during your spare time using our ready cut materials. 



































Denver 

















Miscellaneous 
FIRE CUBES 
for ack, sure way to start wood, 
coal fire in homes, out of doors 
Indispensable for sportsmen, me- 
rt vacationists. Package 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 
ANTISEKTIN Ideal Mosquito Repellant. Does the work. 
No swell, not greasy, hoa t stop perspiration. Prevents sun- 
re, re owreate Tube 
‘ LIGHT needs no battery, generates its own juice. 
at a vest pocket size, brilliant light, elegant, durable, 
always ready for use. Price mailed $6. 
ANT -LELLEP, Box 388 SAN FRANCISCO 
| Men wanting to qualify for railway mail, 
| post-office, internal revenue and outdoor | 
positions, write for details of coming exam- 
inations. 
BRADLEY INST. 
2112 Cooper Bldg. 
For medical and surgical emergency 
care, with snake bite kit, instruction 
book. 


$3.50 postpaid 
SECURITY SALES SERVICE, Falls City, Nebr. 


WANTED TO HEAR from people interested in financ- 
ing or joining expedition for the collecting of Indian 























relics or geological specimens throughout country. Box 
355, Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

PIPE SMOKERS: We have specialized in pipe to- 
bacco for 23 years. Factory to smoker. Wonderful 
blends and flavors, Write’ for free catalog. The 
Planters Tobacco Company, Henderson, Ky. 

HAY FEVER: INSTANT relief by using General's 
Menthol Inhaler, Relieves distressing difficulty in 
breathing by clearing clogged passages. $1. Gen- 
eral’s, Box 531, Kankankee, Illinois. 
MEN—INTERESTED OBTAINING information about 


work romantic, wealthy South America write for fre« 














list. Good pay. South American Service Bureau, 14,60% 

Alma, Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED: RARE ITEMS, guns, diamonds, mounted 
_ Tugs, coins, Offer watches, musical instruments, 
jewelry, radios, Mammoth stock available. Redshaw, 

Granville, Il. 

MEN, ENTER U. 8S. Mail: service; $142-$225 month; 
steady; paid vacations; experience unnecessary.. For 

— write Norton Inst., 1517 Temple Court, Denver, 
Solo. 

YOUR NAME, ADDRESS, neatly. printed on 200 
sheets, 100 envelopes of finest white bond $1.50. 

General's, Box 531, Kankakee, Ill. 9-2 

COMICGRAPH BY EXPERIENCED cartoonist. Send 
50c; snapshot; state hobby.. L. Koering, Pierz, Ménn. 








Old Coins 


RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medais 
and decorations. Indian Cent and _ catalogue 10c. 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c;  half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf 


Trapping 







































































Row, sail, duck, runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor | LEARN TRAPPING. MEN and boys make extra money. 
speedsters, etc. 55 designs. Send 25c for catalog. Women and girls too. Trap your own furs while they 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, Saginaw, West Side, | are prime early next winter. Trappers know that Beaver 
Mich. 7-3 Castor and Oil bags make the best scent for fox, mink, 
— vWOTE ra ° , be i 8. 7 es 
USED MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS: All makes, lowest | Castors including ‘oll baee pustteih’ snywhe, “ances 
prices. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. New easy America, $1. Directions if desired If you have ‘never 
payment plan. Motorcycle parts, supplies. Catalog free. yur Pe a . 
Floyd Clymer, ‘‘Largest Motorcycle Dealer in the | ‘rapped successfully it will pay you to send me one 
Wast.2?) Duanves eae : y = tf other dollar for detailed instructions. State animals 
- = - you plan to catch. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
WANT U. S. GOVERNMENT JOB, commence $115- refurded. Frank Waskey, Dillingham, Alaska. 
nee tonth? Men-women, 18-55, traified at home | GIBBS MAKES HAWK ‘Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 
_. eee Pe oa Write Ozment’s Instruction ene two trigger Traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 
1, St. Louis, Mo. aa all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
VPATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: Best results. a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E Cole- | take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. ‘Trap tags, 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St. Washington, D. C. tf | Send for free catalogue. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, Aristocrat of Homespuns, | 2-8, Chester, Pa. 
direct from the makers by mail. Samples free. Any = 
length cut. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 7-5 Camera and Photo Supplies 
. Travel 5 he ee ee eee | MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at 
ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 6-6 home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
———_ ae vit it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- 
MANITOBA DUCK- BOATS. A few cedar and white- | raphy, Dept. 1288, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 
pine models left from factory shipment. Never un- | = = =< EAS BY ATTG - ° 
ete sail / minton’ re QUALITY ENLARGEMENTS FROM your snap-shot 
erated. $25 each. <A. Clarini, Walker, Minn. } negatives, 8x10, 7xl1—65c; 10x12—$1. Three same 
THE PILL THAT will—new wey restorative for men. $1.50 and $2.50 respectively. Hobby Shop, Six, Traf- 
Absolutely amazing results. $1 proves it. Address fic Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 8-3 
Dr. Bobertz, 46 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF habit cured or no pay! $1.50 4 . 
if cured. Sent on trial! Frances Willard, Box 796, | __ Indian Curios 
Los Angeles, Calif. tf | BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbeads, $2.50; 
MINERAL RODS ON positively all money back guar- Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; 
antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- 
68 C., Elgin, Texas 9-3 | logue, 25c. ‘‘Everything Indian. Den Curios. Pre- 
a ae = = historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
BUY SELL TRADE, guns, binoculars, watches, dia- Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 7-6 
monds, gold, ‘oe Sam Efron, 170 East 4th St., ee = = = = = a 
St. Paul, Min 7-3 Bar = ig —. Indian 
i , rare “ ‘ , swords, daggers, 
TOBACCO -OR SNUFF HABIT cured oF no Gae; 51-00 | gal” debeeeed “apeekees. "Sem, Samos Geeee 
if cured; remedy sent on trial, Superba Co., N-11 | qhhystrated lists, ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
Baltimore, Md. tf 
CAMPING TRAILER—TWO full size beds, 12x13 tent 
| “used two weeks, Will send photos. 6. 8. Krill, Archery Tackle 
Bryan, Ohio. | SPEEDY BOWS, PERFECT Arrows. Complete 
MAKE 16 FOOT Rowboat. Blueprint 30c. Weesho- Archery equipment. Catalog free. Perkins Archery 
Uco. 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. Shoppe, Grand Rapids, , Mich. Q-2 
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if No Wobbling— 
‘_ No Bending 
“= | NoComing Apart «. Barrel 


as, The Secret is in the Steel Swivel 
and Steel Joint Connections 


: JOINTED RIFLE ROD “Uing‘stect soints. 
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aq No one-piece rod ever had a better backbone than this Marble Jointed Rod. It won't 
_- bend or break in use. It never wobbles or binds in the barrel. It tackles the job of » 
y. ~ - \ 
eg cleaning with a sureness that winds it up ina hurry. The shaped wooden handle fits the \ 
’ 
- grip just right and projects beyond ferrule so you won’t mar the muzzle when you push \ 
iK, ‘ 
*e the rod through the barrel. Ns , 
> And down there at the last joint is a priceless feature that has spared riflemen many an explosion of ~ 
“A temper. It’s the Marble Steel Swivel. Here isa stee I roller bearing that withstands the hardest pulls 
is and thrusts and prevents unscrewing of joints. It is a ‘“‘happy find”’ for any man who uses a rifle and the (A19) 
ey cost is but a trifle more than you would pay for an ordinary rod. Made in 2 sizes. Each rod complete in 
aj cloth bag with jagged and slotted tips and attachments which make rod fit any size or make of cleaner. . 
“a No. 9622—For .22 and .25 cal. Lengths, 26, 30 No. 9728—For .28 cal. and up. Lengths, 26, 30 
m and 36in. Price, $1.25. and 36in. Price, $1.25. 
il For sale by Leading Dealers, or sent postpaid at above prices. 
8, 
4 ——— ee 
rz | ees — | Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
$iegaatiesonansnnssanssen fe geen renee —— | A very soft and flexible brass 
oes gauze cleaner that folk ows the 
“4 Marble’s Shot Gun Cleaning Rod angie af Go tiling. rapidly 
5 No. 400, made in 8 sections from “4 in. solid light ees removing all lead, copper, rus 
Light as wood and stronger. Joints heavily threade or powderresidue. Statec alibre 
[2 End knob holds rag for cleaning and Oiling. Threaded ee of gun. Price, 50c. For shot- 
t fit all standard cleaners. Completein bag. Price $1.00, guns, 75e. 
ie 
2 —, Marble’s Combination Marble Arms & Mfz. Co., 
3 rn a ae aad for “Good Gun Care z 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
- (a ne ES Marbe's nc iad sue Wes Sinus af Sanda 
. 2 pe Saturate wick with. Nitro. Solv: ont Oil = ro-Sol- ’ ae osyy emen-: ‘ Send mé os 00k of Marble’s Ou ing 
i : ™ pull into barrel and leave there when gun nt Oil, i Equipm«e nt. 
r “te ' not in use. Remove and gunis free pri » 3 OZ. A 
, Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick. Mentic ma caliber or from rust and réady to use. One oiling of ean, 30ce— 4 
Ps gauge. Price, 60c. For revolvers wick will last a year. postpaid, 4Uc. t 
: MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. cinc82 at G: oc. a. | oo 
g e Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A.4 “"" 
6 
S Western Reoresentatives: . 7 é 
: r Repr tative: 
, McDonald & Linforth West Canadian naariivinnee aa risa ; i 
4 Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. R. H. Conley, 405-A Travelers’ Bldg., Winnipeg § Address te 
“ a 
FOR EVERY HOUR 
> City =... Sta 
) 
y 
4 











ou find the better shots 
using these two shells 


N the field, at the traps, at Skeet ... everywhere 

... you find a large number of the better shots 

using US Climax or Defiance shells. Absolute 
reliability is the answer. 

Take trap shooting, for example. The high gun 
for 1927 on registered targets in the ‘‘4000 and Over 
Class’’ was Charles A. Bogert, Sandusky, O. Shoot- 
ing the Climax, he broke 6698 out of 6850 clay birds 
for the remarkable average of .9420. And shooting 
both the Climax and the Defiance, Boyd Duncan of 
Lucy, Tenn., was high-average professional on 
doubles for 1927, breaking 471 out of 500. There’s 
shell-reliability for you! 

The Climax holds a long-standing reputation as 
an ideal all-around load. It is a stalwart, medium- 
priced shell... and as reliable as an old hunting dog. 

The Defiance ranks as one of the most popular 
shells in the country today. It’s a high-grade load 
at a low price... gives a lot of shooting for a little 
money. 

You can rely upon the Climax or the Defiance for 
everything that goes to make up a dependable, all- 
around shell. Both are good shells . . . mighty 
Sood shells. 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, New York, 

Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Fran- 

cisco; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants 

Hardware Limited, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 








Heavy Loads for High- Flyers 







| CLIMAX —Black paper case; 






all gauges including .410. Bulk The US Line also includes two groups of power- ' 

or dense smokeless powders ful long-range loads for downing high-flying ducks DEFIANCE—A ted shell . . . 
AIS 4 (with choice of Du Pont, Dead » ‘ ‘ a real shell. Smokeless powder; 
=C 6) Shot, Hercules E. C. or Infal and geese . . .loads that give added yards of 12, 16, and 20 gauges; loads 

lible in 12 gauge). Reliable af effectiveness to your gun. for field, trap and skeet use. 


(1) Ajax Heavies—the last word in progressive- Everybody is shooting it. 


powder loads. ‘‘Packed with the power of the 
thunderbolt’’.. . and effective at unbelievable 
distances. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 

(2) Climax Heavies — Loads of power at a 
moderate cost. At their price, it is difficult to find 
another long-range shell of equal speed, reach and 
killing power. Progressive-burning powder. 10, 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauges. 


an old hunting dog. 














SHOT-SHELLS Ws) 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE —A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 








